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CONSISTENCY OF REVELATION 

WITH 

HUMAN REASON. 


CHAPTER I. 

t 

The sentiment* qf Religion natural to the hitman In art — The* 
Natural Reason unequal to the Investigation of remote Religious 
Truth—A Revelation is therefore necessary—The authenticity 
of any presumed Revelation to be determined upon according to 
external and internal Evidence—Christianity the only system of 
Religious Belief which is supported by any substantial weight 
of proof. 

* '' 

All modifications of religions belief are, or at least 
profess to be, solutions, so far as our means of in* 
formation extend, of the apparent anomalies dis¬ 
cernible in the works of Divine Providence. As, 
then, that religion can only be the true one which 
really accords with those^acknowledged facts in the 
physical and moral unitdft^ which are established 
by positive experiment* it necessarily follows, that 
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the tnie course for arriving at a correct system of 
bdi$£ is that of studying our own nature carefully 
and impartially under every possible aspect; of ascer¬ 
taining its real and most prominent wants, and of 
determining which of the many theories offered to its 
choice, most satisfactorily accounts for the numerous 
perplexing circumstances which the most cursory 
survey cannot fail to recognize in the existing order 
of nature. The Christian dispensation will, we con- 
cei\ e, be found upon enquiry, to be the one which 
best—it would, in fact, be no exaggeration to say, 
which exclusively—answers to tliis test; and to shew 
that it does so, will be the object of the following ob¬ 
servations. The question thus proposed for discus¬ 
sion is one of experiment, in the strictest meaning of 
the term ; the basis of the argument being not what a 
speculative imagination might suppose the constitution 
of the universe to have been, had God so willed it, but 
what it actually and demonstrably is. The conclusion 
at which, of course, we hope to arrive, will be, that upon 
that practical basiB no consistent system of theological 
belief can be erected, excepting that for the posses¬ 
sion of which we are indebted to the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. If those remote and mysterious 
conclusions, which we derive from that Divine source, 
arc found strictly to harmonize in all their parts with 
the facts previously established by the native facul¬ 
ties of our minds, the probability in favor of its pre- 
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sumed authenticity is at once established:—if every 
other possible attempt at explication is found, upon 
examination, either to mis-state the primary troths of 
the constitution of nature, or to fail in accounting for 
any of its startling anomalies, the probability thus 
assumed will amount tb little short of certainty. 
Such is thfeposition which we ttust that the Christian 
Revelation* frill be found to occupy, if impartially 
examined, in the first place, aB a system of doctrines 
consistent with itself, and with the acknowledged 
course of nature ; and, secondly, when contrasted 
with those various theories which have, from time to 
time, been urged by ingenious men in opposition to 
it. The question, we repeat, is one of strict experi¬ 
ment ; and being such, we shall commence our ob¬ 
servations by advancing such assertions only as pro¬ 
bably no religionists of whatever denomination will 
hesitate in admitting,, 

No one fact, then, connected with the circum¬ 
stances of human nature would seem to be more 
completely established by experience than that con¬ 
tained in 'the Scriptural aphorism, that the heart of 
man is evil from his youth. This evil tendency is 
conspicuous, not merely in the gross vices and fero¬ 
cious habits of the savage, or in the unsubdued pas¬ 
sions of the comparatively ignorant members of more 
civilised communities, but under every, the most 
plausilSle modification of society in its highest state of 
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artificial refinement. The same selfishness of motive, 
the same worldliness of feeling, the same concentra¬ 
tion of the thoughts upon the trifling interests and 
sensual gratifications of the present moment, with 
a reckless, indifference for the higher principles of 
morals, however disguised by the conventional de¬ 
cencies of society, characterize our species to the last, 
wherever the strong external stimulant of religion is 
wanting. 

Yet, though such are the ordinary habits of our 
nature when left to itself, nothing, on the other hand, 
is more certain, than that the principle of religious 
feeling is also natural to man, and suggests to him 
one of his most prominent wants. Let his attention 
once be diverted from its usual channel by some 
strong moral excitement—let sickness or sorrow dis¬ 
sipate for a moment the illusions of the bodily senses, 
—or the intellectual powers, whether from curiosity or 
some worthier motive, seriously occupy themselves in 
the* examination of the great questions connected 
with our first origin, and with our ultimate destina¬ 
tion, and a reverential feeling of devotion, accom¬ 
panied by a consciousness of his own responsible 
position, takes possession of him as a matter of course. 
That the sentiment thus roused is not the production 
of mere ignorance and superstition, is evident from 
the circumstance,that the acutest understandings and 
the most exquisitely attempered dispositions are most 
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disposed to its influence. We have only to feci it in 
order to be unanswerably convinced of its Divine 
origin. The sensations thus excited are experi¬ 
mentally the noblest and the purest of any that wc 
are conscious of possessing. The uniform mode of 
their operation, in every variety of the human mind, 
is again another proof that they derive their origin 
from the regular course of our natural constitution, 
and not from the desultory suggestions of caprice. 
That, for instance, tl# 5 examination of the wonderful 
structure of the universe ft ads us necessarily, by a 
direct and unanswerable chain of inference, to the 
theory of an intelligent and self-existent First Cause; 
that a like examination of our own intellectual opera¬ 
tions and perceptions leads us as necessarily* to con- 
elusions favourable to the doctrine of the imma¬ 
teriality *, and) therefore, probable immortality of the 

1 Every judgment which we can possibly form, after a care¬ 
ful examination of the operation of our minds, leads ue to 
conclusions perfectly irreconcileable with the supposition of 
the soul's materiality. Not one of (he many phenomena of 
matter with which we are acquainted has the slightest resem¬ 
blance to those of thought and consciousness. But the objection 
to.ltye materialist theory does, not terminate here. Admitting, 
what*it .would be ajnere gratuitous assumption to admit, that sen- 
lotion might possibly be the result of mere corporeal organisa¬ 
tion, we should still find ourselves unable to account for that 
conviction Of our own tinglenest and individuality which accom¬ 
panies every exertion of our thoughts. Why,' we should still 
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thinking principle within us, and that the feeling 
which we denominate conscience, will, in exact pro¬ 
portion to the degree in which we cultivate it, create 
a still increasing susceptibility of moral apprehen- 

ask, if the soul is but an assemblage of divisible parts mechani¬ 
cally adjusted, has not every sensory organ a distinct and peculiar 
consciousness exclusively and inconimunicably its own ? What 
is the one indivisible entity which presides over tbe whole; 
which takes cognizance of, and pronounces judgment upon, the 
various anifnal and intellectual perceptions, and refers them all 
to itself ? " Se in un popolo o#n un esercito,” says Francesco 

Soave, “ un sente fame,' uno sete, e questi ha caldo, e quel freddo, 
ed altri ha dolore in una tnano, altri in un piedc o nel petto o nel 
capo, chi dirk mai che il popolo o l’esercito tan to insiemc sia 
consapevole dclle sensazioni che ha separatamente dascuno 
individuof 

“ Ne si pretenda che 11 paragone non valga, perch£ ogn’ uomo 
e qui separate da ogit v afciQ. Imperocchd nel cervello ancora, e 
In qualunque Esser compos to, ogni minima parte ha un’ esistenza 
cod sua propria, e distinta, e separata d’ ogni altra, come qua- 
Junque uomo in un popolo o in un* esercito. 

“ Per qualunque verso dunque si prenda un Esser composto, e 
o si consideri nel suo tutto, o nelle sue parti, £ sempre assoluta- 
mente impossibile, eh* ei da consapevole a se stesso di piu sen¬ 
sazioni e percezioni simultanee. E poich£ noi di queste simul- 
tanee sensazioni e percezioni a noi medesimi siam consapevoli 
realmerfte, ne vien d’ assoluta necessity, che oltre alia sostanza 
composta e materiale che forma il corpo, in noi debba esistere 
un’ altra sostanza diversa affatto da quella, cio6 non composta, 
ma pura, unica, semplice, indivisible, che £ quella che chiaroiamo 
anima o spirito.” 
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sions, and a consequent conviction of the imputability 
of our actions, are propositions, the truth of which it 
is impossible to deny. Man, therefore, may be said 
to possess two directly opposite characters, each of 
them in a certain sense equally natural: the one, 
that which exists of itself, prior to any regular system 
of moral cultivation, and which is almost exclusively 
swayed by animal instinct; the other, t^iat which 
only waits to be called forth by habits of* discipline, 
and which is sure to manifest itself the moment that 

r& 

circumstances become favorable for its ‘development. 
Now, there assuredly can be no doubt which of these 
two dissimilar states is most worthy of our approba¬ 
tion, and most accordant with the presumed wisdom 
of Him who placed us in our present conditioqu The 
highest possible elevation to which we can attain 
under the former, is that of appattNffly inoffensive, and,' 
perhaps, not altogether unserviceable, members of 
society, concealing the real selfishness of our dispo¬ 
sition by the conventional laws of decorum, and sub¬ 
duing our natural ferocity T>y a sense of its inex¬ 
pediency, but with a strict limitation of all our, hopes 
and fears within the narrow limits of human life; 
whilst under the latter, not only every external 
action, but also every internal thought, is restrained 
by an efficient control, and, instead of merely tem¬ 
poral and inferior motives of conduct, others qf a 
most vivid and unearthly character are substituted, 
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ample in their scale and character as eternity it¬ 
self. 

Still, however, whilst such is the general capability of 
religious impression which we derive from our natural 
constitution, it by no means follows from any neces- 

JC * 

sary deductions of onr reasoning powers, what ought 
to ^>e»the peculiar form and modification of that 
system of # belief which alone deserves to fail under 
the %igh designation of true religion. That which 
has* reference to the system of the whole universe 

r 

and to thefestential attributes of the Almighty mind 
itself, is obviously incapable of being measured by 
the mere human intellect, taking for its rule and 
standard the few facts supplied by its very limited 
experience in this world. We may follow up infer¬ 
ence after inference, cautiously deducing remoter and 
less palpable truths 4rom those primary ones, which 
are more immediately the result of our personal ex¬ 
perience. But the enquiry very soon leads us beyond 
the utmost verge of legitimate human knowledge. 
We feel, indeed, with the most unhesitating certainty, 
that the stake of our happiness is in some way or 
other interwoven with those undeveloped mysteries 
which we strive to penetrate, but we are acquainted 
ftith no natural instruments by which we can arrive 
at them. A powerful instinct urges us forward, but 
ou^ bewildered reason strives in vain to keep pace 
with it, A correct system of religion again, having. 
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aa was just now observed, reference to the real cir¬ 
cumstances of nature, it follows as a matter of course, 
that some one modification of doctrine must be not 
only superior to all others, but, as truth is self-con-^ 

sistcnt and immutable, must be exclusive of all 

* 

others: that is to say, it must be true, and all the 

rest, so far as they do not constitute an integral par* 

tion of it, must he necessarily false. Btyt hotr are 

we to arrive at tte knowledge what th&f one* raid 

exclusive modification of religion is ? 

This is an enquiry in which, indeed, OUr natural 

intellectual powers must take their shftfe, as even our 

$ % 

most vague conjectures must depend upon our reason¬ 
ing faculties, in the last resort, for whatever degree of 
probability they may possess; but still it is perfectly 
vain for us to hope that the area of our spiritual 
apprehensions can be widely extended by any talent 
of discovery vested in the human mind itself. 
Meanwhile it is impossible to infer that God has 
given us the need of religious sentiment, and yet 
denied to us the means of gratification. Grant the 
existence of the instinct, and the analogy of nature 
will assure us that it was imparted for some definite 
end and object. Admitting, then, as two concurrent 
truths, the fact of the necessity of religion to the huxnaA 
heart, with that of the insufficiency of the human 
understanding for its effectual acquisition, and we are 
driven, almost of necessity, to the inference, that the 
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wisdom and goodness of our Maker would provide 
in some mode or other for supplying the defect. It 
would seem, then, that a communication from heaven, 
so far from being intrinsically improbable, is, on the 
contrary, what we might appear to have strong d 
priori reason for expecting from the mercy of Provi¬ 
dence; whilst all that, under such circumstances, 
would remain for our intellectual powers to perform 
in their own proper department, would be to judge 
of the evidence of such revelation as that now sup¬ 
posed, by the same rules of probability derived from 
their really accessible means of knowledge, which 
they would apply to every other case of external tes¬ 
timony. This is undoubtedly the course of pro¬ 
ceeding which the theory of Christianity requires at 
our hand; and it would be difficult to shew that, all 
the circumstances of our nature considered, the de¬ 
mand which it thus makes upon our obedience 
and belief, is repugnant to the dictates of sound 
reason. 

it appears then, if the foregoing propositions are 
correct, that the idea of the one true religion neces¬ 
sarily involves that of “ an express revelation from 
heaven;” no natural operation of the mind of man 
being capable of making him acquainted with those 
phenomena of the invisible universe in which, not¬ 
withstanding, he has a decided interest; whilst the 
frets thus revealed, being m$py of them obviously 
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beyond the compass of the human faculties to ap¬ 
preciate, are capable of being rendered objects of 
substantial belief, not by their own objective clear¬ 
ness, but only by the “ evidence” with which they 
may be accompanied. One standard, indeed, our 
minds undoubtedly possess, which is and ought to be 
available even in the transcendental dogmas of reve¬ 
lation, that is to say, our moral sense, such as we 
have every reason to believe that it has 1 been im¬ 
planted within us by our Maker. No religion, under 
any external weight of ^testimony whatever, can be 

admitted as the true one, the principles of which are 

> 

unequivocally opposed to that faculty. "Many re¬ 
vealed dogmas might, and undoubtedly would, be 
found above its apprehension and that of our intel¬ 
lectual powers, but none would be directly hostile to 
it. With thiB single exception then—an exception 
which, after all, we must have recourse to only with 
extreme caution—we must be prepared to receive that 
one system of religious belief which we acknowledge 
as authentic, in the form of an external communica¬ 
tion, and not of any discovery made by oqr own 
reasoning powers; whilst the evidence which will 
command our assent to it, will be of that peculiar 
description which our limited faculties are best able 
to apprehend, namely, the accordance of the presumed 
revelation with the acknowledged constitution and 
necessities of our own qature, the dignity and worthi- 
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ness of its object, its internal consistency with itself 
as a whole and in all its parts, and the confirmatory 
attestation of those persons whose actual position as 
eye-witnesses, and the known integrity of whose 
characters, put their assertions beyond the reach of 
suspicion. 

Admitting, then, that there exists somewhere an 
authentic revelation of the Divine will (and if we deny 
that fact we deny every one of the foregoing propo¬ 
sitions), the question to be resolved is simply this, 
“ which of all the modes of opinion which have as¬ 
sumed the name, is that revelation?" Now it is 
certainly %t assuming too much, to assert that Christ¬ 
ianity alone has the slightest claim to that character. 
The various religious opinions of mankind arc matters 
of history. The events which first suggested the 
leading and peculiar principle of each, which fostered 
theij growth, and gave them that hold*upon the 
minds of their supporters which in their several de¬ 
grees they have respectively possessed, are all such 
as may be readily accounted for by considering the 
peculiar habits of the societies in which they severally 
arose, the worldly interests or national predilections 
which they served to cherish, the then existing state 
of comparative ignorance or literature, and often the 
mistaken theories respecting the structure' of the 
material universe, which subsequent discoveries in 
science have effectually overthrown. Such is un- 
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doubtedly the case with every modification of reli¬ 
gious belief with which we are acquainted, Christ¬ 
ianity alone excepted. Every distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic, on the contrary, of this latter religion, is 
marked with peculiarities pre-eminently its own. It 
is rcfcrriblc to no natural causes with which we are 
acquainted. Its first appearance was like that of a 
comet entering our planetary system. We can neither 
surmise from whence it comes, nor speculate upon the 
far remote regions with which its destinies are con¬ 
nected ; *\>ut wc look up to It with awe, and, in spite 
of our ignorance, feel a satisfied assurance that its 
operations are among those which are ffeder the 
superintendence of infinite Wisdom. That, so far 
from having the way prepared for it by the previous 
habits of society, or by its accordance with human 
notions and passions, it, on the contrary, made its 
way in direct opposition to national prejudices, phi- 
losophical theories, and above all, to the natural 
sensuality and self-love of the human heart:—that it 
professed to be supported by the most miraculous 
deviations from the ordinary course of events, and 
yet gained implicit credit froin persons who could 
have no interest in professing their belief in it if they 
knew it to be false, and who, had it been false,' had 
undoubtedly the means of its refutation in their own 
hands :—that commencing from apparently, the hum¬ 
blest of all humble beginnings, possessed of no 

13 
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temporal authority, and arrayed in none of our 
earthly notions of “ beauty that we should desire it,” 
it, notwithstanding, spread rapidly over the whole 
civilized world, and impressed an entirely new cha¬ 
racter upon human society:—that during the space 
of eighteen centuries it has sustained every shock 
which the violence of its persecutors, the calumnies 
and arguments of its most inveterate opponents, or 
th6 vices and superstitions of its less informed fol¬ 
lowers could inflict upon it, and that, at this moment, 
it stands entire; assented to in all points by a vast 
number of men of the most enlightened minds, and 
by none more than by those who have most sedu¬ 
lously examined its evidences :—that, be it true, or 
be- it.ialsc, it is an undoubted fact, that the most 
valuable , members of society, the most perfect speci- 
mens'of the human race, have been those who have 
made its doctrines their rule of faith, its injunctions 
the guide of their practice:—all these are points which 
the Christian believer may unhesitatingly assert as 
incontrovertible truths, and which, perhaps, few pro¬ 
fessed sceptics would have the hardihood to con¬ 
trovert. Why, then^ having succeeded thus far, has 
it not done still more ? To what are we to attribute 

VI 

the slowness with which, in later times, this singular 
religion has made and cotttiUues to make its way 
through the. world? Why, at every step of its pro¬ 
gress, is it opposed and impeded, not merely by the 
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violence of those passions which it is its * professed 
object to eradicate or control, but occasionally also 
by the more plausible hostility of men of seeming 
candour, of great literary acquirements, and of appa¬ 
rently sound morals ? 

This is a question which it is natural to put, and to 
which it may appear difficult to rejjypga satisfactory 
answer. That men of enlightened^ ; mhids^^hpuld 
despise a sensual, and detest a selfish or crUel'cede 
of religion, seems natural and just. But that, they 
should assume a degree of* merit in fapj^ir-iry' ahn 
most single-minded and self-denying of aQ pn&ac*l 
rules of conduct, and that tj*ey .should coalesce for 
the purpose of bringing intoxfesrepute the only seem^ 
ingly well authenticated revelation from heaven which 
would raise us above the earth, and hold out the 
prospect of a happy immortality, is a phenomenon 
which appears at first sight perfectly inexplicable. 
To discuss this subject, and to shew that tfye blame 
is not justly attributable to any want of reasonable^ 
ness in the religion itself, will be the object of the 
following remarks* Perhaps it may appear in the 
sequel, that this vfery species of hostility which Christ¬ 
ianity has met with, is to he considered among the 
strongest proofs of ,it»Junearthly origin. Most as¬ 
suredly it is the verjjt kind of reception which Scrip¬ 
ture has expressly declared that it would receive 

■ 1 . v \ 

from the passions and prejudices of mankind. 



CHAPTER II. 


Of the Pujudtces commonly enfet famed by Men of the ffoild 
' against Ret elation. 


It is not necessary* in order to account for the rejec¬ 
tion of Christianity by many person s of otherwise 
cultivated minds, and bt a very considerable portion 
of mere men of- the world, to suppose that they are 
Conscious to thcmBelves of any calculated motives of 
hostility, or any unusual laxity of morals. It is 
enough that wc know from Scripture and from expe- 
riencej tliat the natural heart of man is prone to self* 
indulgence; and as such is averse from the labour of 
a painful investigation of ubstract and mysterious 
subjects, especially where the remuneration of that 
labour is professedly not immediate, but the deferred 
and uncertain allotment of a future state of existenoe. 
The instinctive wants of the body are immediate in 
their demands upon our attention, and are clamorous 
if neglected; they require no painful tension of the 
understanding to perceive their object, nor any great 

9 

ingenuity to attain to gratification. There is 
an obvious and paip^e^oonnection of cause and 
effect between the pursuit of 4 the thing sought for, 
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the acquisition of it, and the enjoyment r?8ultjq£ >* 
from its possession. And what is thus tru^'sf duf 
corporeal pleasures, taken in thefr lowest stage, is 
still no less tnre of them in their highest, however 
plausibly they may be disguised by the refinements 
of civilization, and even elevated by their association 
with philosophy and science. Immediate fruition, 7 in ’ 
some shape or other, is equally the aim of all. To 
persons in this disposition of mind, religion, with its 
long catalogue of abstruse propositions, of thin ah* 
stractions, of immediate privations, aad deferred 
retributions, necessarily comes as an* Unwelcome 
intruder. It never can be the case that they sl&uld 
turn willingly from pursuits at once so apparently 
natural and so attractive, to the impalpable and rib- > 
scure speculations of theology, more esperia^y when, 
in addition to the more vivid impression made upon 
the imagination by temporal objects, and the indo¬ 
lence which shuns all presumed unnecessary enquiry, 
the heavy price is to be paid of a self-denial, not only 
in die case of confessedly degrading pleasures, but in 
that also of thos^which the generality of mankind 
deem perfectly inoffensive. This observation, it is 
true, seems to apply rather to the study of religion 
in general than to that of the Christian revelation ex- 
clusively. But it should be, remembered, that if we 
once give up the theory of a direct revelation, and 
leave each person to the peculiar creed suggested by 
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, his own moral sense, every man's religious specula- 
ticins dfcgcome, from that moment, rather a matter of 
amusement than of painful coercion. The Ingenuity 
of self-love will invariably, in such circumstances, 
adapt its speculations to its own tastes and predilec¬ 
tions, and will as assuredly contrive to suggest some 
excuse for the indulgence of the passions as the pure 
code of Christianity is inflexible in restraining them. 
The real feeling of repugnance begins then, and then 
only, when, instead of pursuing our own visionary 
caprices, and misnaming them religion, we arc pe¬ 
remptorily required to adopt a System of belief ex¬ 
ternal to ourselves in its origin, uncompromising in 
its injunctions, and unearthly in its remunerations. 
There is a point of repulsion at the very outset, in 
this latter case, which discourages any mutual attempt 
at approximation in notions and feelings thus little 
in unison. It matters not by what weight of external 
or internal evidence such a creed may chance to be 
supported, or how perfectly accordant its data may 
be with the ultimate conclusions of sound philosophy. 
In a case of this description the^verage of worldly 
men make their election, not from deep and painful 
calculation, but from , the impulse of the moment 
and, having once taken their station with this or that 
party, seek to tranquillize their consciences and lull 
their fears, by occupying a kind of neutral ground 
between vague admissions and practical unbelief; 
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while those of more courage, or more acute talents, 
take the bolder step of becoming^at once the as¬ 
sailants, and attacking the credibility of the doc¬ 
trines, the obligations of which they would evade. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that any reli¬ 
gion, however true, and even in a certain sense de¬ 
monstrably such, would have little chance of making 
very numerous converts, if examined only in the 
perfunctory and prejudiced manner now* described*' 
Few truths are so attractive at their first aspect a» 
they appear eventually upon further discussion, and 
of all truths, those of theology are the least**}. 3ft|Qsn 
first to last it involves a tissue of seeming paradoxes, 
into the admission of which we are eventually driven, 
not so much from the light by which they are them¬ 
selves surrounded, as by the anomalies, the contra¬ 
dictions, tlie impossibilities, the total degradation of 
our best and noblest feelings, which would be the 
necessary consequence of their rejection. We cannot, 
therefore, be surprised that truths of this kind, if 
injudiciously stated, or indolently discussed, must 
often fail of carrying conviction 1 Nothing oan be 

easier than to make out a plausible case against 

„ ■» 

isolated portions of an intricate and mysterious theory 
with auditors who, even if they possess natural talent 
sufficient for the purpose, have, at all events, never 
taken the trouble to examine its consistency as a 

c 2 
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whole, and in the minds of a greater part of whom 
a bias in the opposite direction may, without any 
breach of charity, be presumed to exist: nor need we 
accordingly be surprised, however we may be grieved, 
to see a laugh raised against the supposed weakness 
and superstition of speculative men by persons who 
have never been taught to acknowledge any higher 
standard of morals than that of social expediency, or 
any wish beyond that of the gratification of the selfish 
passions of pleasure, avarice, or ambition. 

Such, however, is infidelity under its most common 
aspect. In this deplorable stage of it, the first at¬ 
tempt at cure must be made by the application of 
moral rather than of intellectual medicines. The 
very simplest effort of the attention is wanting, and 
that is to be roused by alarming the fears and appeal¬ 
ing to the consciences of the respective parties before 
we can have any chance of success from argumenta¬ 
tive discussion. It is, therefore, to unbelief of an 
higher and more intellectual order that any more 
elaborate exposition of the Christian evidences, as 
establishing the reasonableness and consistency of 
revelation, must be addressed. Now common can¬ 
dour obliges us to admit, that acute rcasoners, and 
humanly speaking, amiable men, have undoubtedly 
existed from time to time, who, having as they 
thought impartially examined the arguments for and 
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against Christianity, have decided upon unbelief as the 
least difficulty of the two; and who, without enter¬ 
taining any violent hostility against it as a system of 
opinions, have still asserted tJie incurable ignorance of 

IS 

the human mind upon those mysterious topics, and 
justified, accordingly, their unwillingness to enquire 
further by the assumption that all enquiry is npni- 
fcstly useless. In order, therefore, to meet oppo¬ 
nents of this description, it may be desirable to exa¬ 
mine how far their peculiar class of objections weigh 
against the doctrines of Christianity exclusively, 
considering them, as in fact they are, a superaddition 
to the fundamental principles of natural religion; or, 
on the other hand, how far they may be equally 
valid against every modification of religion whatever. 

Should the latter appear to be the case, it would fol- 

£ 

low, cither that their argument involves a fallacy, as 
attributing exclusively to the revelation of Jesus 
Christ an objection which applies equally elsewhere, 
or it would prove more than themselves intend, by 
shewing that religion of every description, that of 
pure unmixed theism not excepted, is a sentiment 
alien to our nature. Few professed infidels, who 
have not discarded all the restraints of conscience, 
would, perhaps, be hardy enough to venture this 
latter assertion. Yet scarcely any of them have had 
the candour and good sense to remark, that by far the 
greater number of attacks, which they profess to 
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direct solely against Christianity, strike directly, if 
anywhere, at the basis of all religion whatever. This 
confusion of ideas it is necessary to point out and' 
correct, if we would discuss the peculiar evidences 
and merits of the Gospel accurately and fairly. 



CBATTER III. 


Of the Difficulties which attach in common to Natural, no foot 
than Revealed Religion t and if than which belong exclusively 
to Christianity . 

Christianity, then, m§y be contemplated in two die- 

r 

tinct points of view, both of them in their respective 
sense equally correct. It may be considered as a 
whole and entire system of theology, having natural 
theology for its basis, and revelation for its crown 
and capital; or it may be viewed in the light of a 
corrective of the apparent anomalies, and as explana¬ 
tory of the many difficulties, which perplex every, the 

A. 1 * % 

most rational theory of belief, in' the absence of a dis- 
tinct revelation. According tQ the former mode of 
seeing it, natural religion will seem to be concurrent 
with it, and to constitute an integral portion of it; 
whilst, according to the latter, it wiH in some measure 
be opposed to it. This distinction, we repeat^ has 
not been sufficiently remarked by those persons who 
have assailed the doctrines ofjhe Gospel. Professing 
themselves to be sincere Theists, they have a$31 di¬ 
rected their assault so vaguely and indiscrimi^p^ as 
to cut away from under their own feet the rety sup- 
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port upon which they have taken their staqd. That 
religion, including under that term the essential doc¬ 
trine of an all-wise and all-benevolent Ruler of the 


t * 

universe, and of the soul's imgiorpility, is natural to 
cultivated and civilized man, they assert no less con¬ 


fidently th$n ourselves. But though it is easy to 
make this admission, and to fancy that we cordially 


assent to it, it is by fto means easy to anticipate 
all the remote and perplexing inferences which, if 


traced systematically, step bj^step, necessarily result 


from it. Those two main principles once granted. 


almost every difficulty, which has been invidiously 
alleged as specially impugning th^theory of the Gos¬ 


pel, immediately assails the consistent Deist in the 
very commencement of his enquiry. The beautiful 
mechanism of the universe evidently announces the 
existence of an intelligent and benevolent Author. 


Yet whence did that Almighty Author derive his own 

* 

eternal existence f Until the rational Theist can see 


his way through this primary difficulty, it is in vain 

* 

that he argues against the assumed improbability of 
those facts superadded by revelation to the no less in¬ 
explicable religion of nature. Suppose this great riddle 
once satisfactorily solved; another equally perplexing 
immediately presents i^elf. He who is confessedly 
the great Cause, and Author of all things, wmild appear 
to be necessarily impassive in his nature; since it 
seems impossible to suppgte that any created object 
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can bo endued with such qualities as to react forcibly, 
and by external agency, upon the volition of its own 
Creator. Yet once admit this Feemingly obvious 
conclusion, and all those very moral attributes of the 
Deity, which entitle Him to our love and reverence, 
and which thdaTfysist professes to asqggt as perti- 

A *• 

naciously as the Christian, fall immediately to the 
ground. An impassive and imperturbable Supreme 
Being would, in reality, differ little from the nominal 
deity of Epicurus. universe might, according to 
such an hypothesis, exist, (provided, indeed, that the 
very supposition of a creation emanating from a 
Creator thus isolated from external objects, does not 
involve a contradiction) but the Almighty mind could 
not, in such a case, be imagined to exercise any moral, 
and scarcely any physical, superintendence over it. 
Such a Being might be presumed to be necessarily 
occupied solely in the contemplation of his own 
infinite perfections, and to be incapable of all sym¬ 
pathy with us and our concerns. Yet the doctrine 
of a Creator, thus indifferent to the welfare of his 
creatures, is top monstrous to meet with the patronage 
of any reasonable sceptic. How then does he make 
his way through this seemingly inexplicable difficulty ? 
Merely by the fact that, whilst his metaphyseal 
theories suggest one thing* his own moral sense* and 
all his better and sublimer feelings, inculcate the 
directly ogpoaite^ponclusion. 
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The sceptic, in the next place, admits the doctrine 
of the soul's immortality, because without that ad¬ 
mission, under tie 'present unequal distribution of 
worldly prosperity, religion itself were an empty 
name. Yet press him with the'consequences of this 

assertion, ask him if the souls of the virtuous and the 

* 

wicked are alike immortal, what must be the distinc¬ 
tion between their respective allotments in a future 
state of existence t and be shelters himself under the 
general plea of ignorance ; injpther words, he shrinks 
from following the enquiry into all its consequences, 
which, if so pursued, would necessarily lead him to 
some conclusion not very remote jrom that which he 
charges as a foremost bleimshu^onlhe Gospel. 

Again, the. existence of evil in allots farms, whether 
moral, physical, or intellectual, is an enigma which 
. every Theist is bound to reconcile with his own self- 
styled rational views of religion, or to confess that the 
difficulties accompanying any peculiar modification of 
belief do unnecessarily afford a ground for rejecting 
the evidences upon which it may chance to be built. 

Whence originates the acknowledged inequality in the 

< ■ 

dispensation of the good and eviT tilings of this life ? 
Why did an almighty and aU-benevoient Being (for 

such a Deity he professes to acknowledge) check the 

* # 

operations of his goodries%kfid deal out happiness in 
such scanty, pain and imperfection in such ample pro¬ 
portions ? Why was the human mind endowed with 
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such gigantic powers of apprehension, such high and 
indefinite aspirations, whilst the tirctimstances in 
which it is placed are such as to cause a vast waste 
of unemployed faculties, and to suggest little more 
than abortive schemes for the attainment of what 
would seem imaginary good ? 

Wliat, again, does natural religion teach as a solu¬ 
tion of that inextricable mystery, the compatibility of 
free will with the operation of external fhotives, and 
of God's foreknowledge, the ineffectual discussion of 
which has brought unmerited obloquy upon Christ¬ 
ianity, as though the difRculty$had originated from 
that source, or tl$at the denial of revelation would 
contribute any thing’ towards its removal ? 

The rationalist may, indeed, shut'his eyes, and 
choose not to see, or he may otherwise occupy his 
thoughts and may really be not aware of the dark-* 
ness involved in the foregoing questions, but most 
certainly that darkness is as old as philosophy itself. 
If the Christian is more perplexed by discussions of 
this nature than the mere Theist, it is only because 
from the tremendous importance of his breed, his 
mind has been rendered more .anxious and contem¬ 
plative, that reflection has become a more momentous 

4a 

duty, and the current of his thoughts, in conse¬ 
quence, been more systematically turned in that 
direction. True, indeed, it is, that the mysteries here 
alluded to are tar from comprehending all that are 
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involved in the admission of the troth of Christianity. 
All that is now asserted is, that it is both unfair and 
illogical to lay exclusively to the charge of that pe¬ 
culiar form of belief, peiplexitdes which it shares in 
common with every other modification of theistical 
enquiry, and from which the adoption of the gross 
absurdities and inconsistencies of even Atheism itself 
would scarcely afford us a shelter. Without, then, 
pretending to deny that the Gospel revelation has 
difficulties really and specially its own, we would 
merely urge that it is those specific and peculiar diffi¬ 
culties, and no otlfer, which suggest a legitimate 
subject of discussion to the sceptic. By a sober 
investigation of them, then, let it he tried. The result, 
we are satisfied, will he, that the additional enigmas 
which it proposes, beyond those attaching to natural 
^religion, are not more in number than might he fairly 
anticipated from the wider survey of the Divine 
arrangements which it affords to our minds, and the 
consequent necessity for the supply of new matter for 
wonder which this last supposition involves. Wc 
may add, also, that if the perplexities which Christ¬ 
ianity may thus appear to have superadded to the 
religion of nature be found, as assuredly many of 
them will be found, to explain and remove some of 
' those which previously encumbered the principles of 
Theism; such explanations ought in fairness to be 
taken, so far as they may go, as a set-off against the 
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new difficulties thus introduced, and as a diminution 

’'If 

of their total amount. This act of justice infidelity 
will, perhaps, never be found to have voluntarily con¬ 
ceded, but it is obviously claimable upon every sound 

principle of argument. Let us illustrate this obser- 
* 

vfttion by what, we know, occurs every day in the 
pursuits of experimental philosophy. m 

If we might venture to speculate upon what might 
be presumed d priori to be the probable effect of sud¬ 
den illumination of the human mind, on the subject 
of the great principles of religion, we Bliould naturally 
be disposed to expect a resul^perfectly analogous 
with that which we know from experience accom¬ 
panies every similar enlargement of our apprehension 
of the objectB of physical science : that is to say, the 
mind would gain a step in advance, and occupy a 
wider area of knowledge than before, but at the same 
time the concurrent effect would be, that whilst some 
pre-existing difficulties would be partially, and others 
perhaps satisfactorily, explained, the accumulation of 
new facts, thus occasioned, would necessarily bring 
with it an accession of perplexity, of which wc were 
not aware in the earlier stage of pur progress, in 
the present state of the human faculties, one source of 
doubt is removed only by the inevitable introduction 
of another. A phenomenon in chemistry or in natu¬ 
ral history may be explained by the discoAry of 
some hitherto unknown principle, but that fresh dis- 
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covery, whilst it series as a key to unlock former 
subjects of doubt, is itself quite as perplexing as 
those which it has removed. It is impossible to deny 
that Newton has truly explained the phenomena of 
the planetary system, by referring them to the uni¬ 
versal law of gravitation. But this discovery has 
only put us iq possession of one link the more in the 
eternal chain of consequences, so that, instead of 
asking any longer what it is which retains the hea¬ 
venly bodies in, and gives regularity to, their respec¬ 
tive'courses, our question now is, what is the principle 
which gives to all matter whatever, its power of mutual 
and reciprocal attraction. The subject matter of our 
knowledge is increased, but our final ignorance re¬ 
mains the same. Our intellectual horizon shifts as 
we advance, but the same mass of clouds hangs to 
the last on its extreme verge. 

With regard, then, to the admitted difficulties of 
Christianity, it may be confidently asserted, that in 
this respect the sceptic does not argue the matter 
fairly. He assumes that a Divine Revelation ought 
necessarily to operate as an universal solution of pre¬ 
existing doubt, whereaB the infinite and stupendous 
nature of the problems with which it has to do, and 
the admitted fact of the very limited faculties of the 
human mind, oSght naturally to have suggested to 
him the directly opposite conclusion. The idea of a 
religion without mystery involves, in fact, little less 
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than a contradiction of terms. The science of the¬ 
ology, we repeat, is nothing more or less than that 
course of inquiry by .which, availing ourselves of 
every due which Providence has placed in our hands 
for the solution of the enigma, we strive to account 
for the existence of those phenomena in the material 
and intellectual creation which appear to us at first 
sight unworthy of the presumed wisdom in which all 
things, as a whole, are admitted to have, been formed. 
Now if the whole course * of this inquiry, from the 
very first surmises of human reason to the profouiidest 
dogmas of revelation, is necessarily one of embarrass^- 
meat, it is obviously unsdentific and unphilosophical 
to adopt a theory so far only as it embraces the max¬ 
imum of perplexity, and to become indolent and in¬ 
credulous at the precise point where something like 
an explanatory process appears to he commencing. 
This, however, is really the line pursued by those 
persons who, having, as they imagine, from convic¬ 
tion, admitted the great principles of natural religion, 
are willing to take their final stand there, and advance 
no further. To the real consistent Atheist, of course,. 
such arguments as the present do not apply. Con¬ 
tradictions and anomalies are the strong holds in 
which he loves to intrench himself. The more ab¬ 
surdities he imagines that he discovers, 4he more 
unassailable his creed becomes. The' defect ot his 
theory is, not that seeming oversights are traceable in 
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the established order of things, but that they are not 
to be found in sufficient quantities to make out his 
case. But the Theist commits the paralogism of admit¬ 
ting all the difficulties of belief whilst he rejects those 
antagonist and remedial propositions which would go 
far to remove them. Take, for instance, the perplex¬ 
ing fact already alluded to, of the existence of evil. 

Considered as an integral portion of mere rational 

* 

theology, it presents nothing but unmixed embarrass¬ 
ment. Adopt the solution afforded by Christianity, 
and, though the original question remains unanswered, 
why a wise Providence has not proceeded at once 
more directly to its object, but has made ignorance 
and personal suffering a necessary step towards the 
attainment of ultimate good; still it follows, as a self- 
evident truth, that if our present life be, as Scripture 
asserts that it is, a state of probation, the existence of 
temporary evil is implied as a necessary constituent 
of the operation intended to be wrought. Thus 
much, at all ^vents, the original difficulty is dimi¬ 
nished. What the sceptic does not, and will not see 
in this, and in other similar cases is, that the theory 
of revelation does not pretend to account for those 
primary facts which are evidently beyond the grasp 
of our apprehension to embrace, but that it suggests 
"merely a •pracftcol rule of life, with a superaddition 
of fresh subsequent positions which, if we are willing 
to take the former one fox granted, will, in some mea- 
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sure, reconcile their contradictions, and establish their 
compatibility with the arrangements of Divine wis¬ 
dom. 

Considered in this point of view, many circum¬ 
stances in the doctrines of the Gospel, which when 
considered by themselves would present only unmixed 
wonder, and which accordingly have ever been pro¬ 
minent marks for the assaults of infidelity, are, in 
reality, so far from adding to the general mass of 
improbabilities which meet the theologian in every 
step of bis course, that they leave the general ques¬ 
tion far more clear than they found it. To demon¬ 
strate this fact, will be the object of the following 
pages. He assuredly must know, indeed, little of the 
impenetrable darkness which surrounds us, who would 
hope in this life to reduce the simplest propositions, 
even of physical science, much less the transcendental 
dogmas of theology, into the form of self-evident 
truths. All that any exposition of the Christian evi¬ 
dences can presume to effect, is merely* tp shew that 
revelation accords, not with our abstract theories and 
capricious surmises of what we choose to assume that 
God’s creation ought to have been, but With what 
experience tells us that it actually is. That it does 
90 accord in all points: that the undisguised and 
unequivocal admission of the actual existence of what 
we have ventured to call the seeming anomalies in 
the constitution of the universe is one of its fim- 

D 
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damental propositions, and that without attempting 
to explain them away, it affords the best solution of 
the difficulties they suggest, which is to be found ins 
the annals of religious philosophy, is all that we can 
in fairness be called upon to shew. Much, after all, 
must be left to that principle of faith which, like its 
sister virtue, charity towards man, “ believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth aQ things.” But 
that very residue of incurable ignorance, against which 
in this world we find it fruitless to struggle, is among 
the strongest pledges afforded us by Providence, that 
our present allotment is not intended to be final. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Necessity, as demonstrated by experience, qf the existence 
of a written Revelation of the Divine WilU 

If, then, the view now taken of the question at issue 
between the defenders and the assailants of Christ¬ 
ianity be correct, it will appear, not only that that 
sublime theory is not in itself accountable for the 
facts which experience has shewn to form part of the 
existing order of things, but, on the contrary, that the 
admitted existence of those facts gives a substantial 
probability to that theory, which it would not other¬ 
wise possess. That such is the case, will be more 
clearly shewn by considering, separately and distinctly, 
the several component parts of the Christian system, 
and shewing that, however improbable, d priori and 
humanly speaking, each of them may appear, when 
viewed in the form of detached propositions, they 
present themselveB almost in the light of necessary 
remedial processes, the moment that we consider them 1 
with reference to those startling positions of natural 
religion, the certainty of which, by no subterfhge of 
the reason, we are capable of evading or denying. 
To begin, then, with what must at rite first point of 

d 2 
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view be considered as an incident little likely to be 
expected in the arrangements of Providence,* namely, 
the necessity of the communication of a distinct writ- ■ 
ten revelation of the Divine will, to creatures whom 
their Maker has already endued with a moral sense 
and considerable reasonng powers. 

We readily admit, that were the creation of man 
still a thing in futuro, such an arrangement as that 
now contended for might appear to beings, reasoning 
as we do, fair from probable. Why in the original 
allotment of the moral faculties of man, Ood chose to 
leave his work so far imperfect as that it should require 
a course of subsequent reparation and of special 
Divine interference for its correction, it is impossible 
to explain. The question, however, is here not one 
of argument or of speculation upon presumed possi¬ 
bilities, but of fact. We appeal at once to that ano¬ 
malous thing, human nature, and deny, because the 
testimony of history is uniform as to this point, that 
man, constituted, as we know him to be* can attain to 
any high degree of moral and spiritual elevation, in¬ 
dependently of such adventitious help as that deriv¬ 
able from, a written communication of the Divine will. 
The thing has been, as we know, frequently and 
fairly tried. Nations, under almost every possible 
modification of condition, have existed in ignorance 

of a Divine revelation, and the result has invariably 

\ 

been the same in character, if not exactly so in degree. 
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In many cases man has sunk in real degradation far 

below the level of the brute creation, and in none has 

assumed that high moral elevation which is made 

attainable to us by Christianity. Jn every such 

instance the best and noblest powers of the human 

heart and head have lain dormant, and the grossest 

principles have constituted the main moving spring 

of social action; nor have the actual moral capabilities 

of our nature been at all apprehended until the pro- 

<■ 

mulgation of a positive law, under the most solemn 
sanctions,* and professing to emanate from Divine 
authority, impressed a new character, upon society. 
Now, it is easy to ask, “ why was not man so con¬ 
stituted as to begin his course at that advanced stage 
of improvement to which 1 ' it is the acknowledged 
object of revelation eventually to lead him ?” But 
to this question the mere Deist is as much called upon 
to return a satisfactory answer as the Christian. 
Both must alike shelter themselves in their ignorance. 
Thejcaee, however, we repeat, is nevertheless one of 
acknowledged fact. It has been charged as an im¬ 
probability against the Christian system, that the 

revelation of it was delayed until 4000 years 6f man’s 

• 

history had passed away; nor do we, any more than 
in the former case, attempt to grte* an explanation of 
this circumstance. One thing, however, has at all 
events been established by it: (hat is to say, it has 
by this means been irrefragably proved, that the high- 
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est powers of unassisted human reason are perfectly 
incapable of making any real discoveries in religion. 
Had we no other .scale by which to estimate the val^e 
of revelation f the strange and innumerable modifica¬ 
tions of error which prevailed, even in the most highly 
cultivated nations s during the period of its absence, 
would effectually supply one* I£ however, it be now 
certain, and certain it appears to be, as infinitely 
modified experiments can make it, that such is the 
natural feebleness of the human mental powers, what 
becomes of the favourite contemptuous atgument of 
the Infidel, which assumes at once the a priori im¬ 
probability of any Divine revelation whatever, the 
object of which should be the correction of those defi¬ 
ciencies ? ; 

It signifies nothing towards the discussion in ques¬ 
tion, whether or not Providence in its wisdom might 
not have arranged things otherwise. Our reference 
is ta man as we know him to be constituted, and to 
the existing order of things. To say nothing qf the 
Pagan ages of antiquity, and the moral abominations 
which pervaded every class of society in the most 
brilliant days of classic Greece and Italy, let the 
Infidels explain why at this moment, as wacast our 
eyes over the difip^tit portions of the globe, we find 
Christianity and civilization co-extensive; and why, 
even among the nations of Christendom, those are 
confessedly most advanced in all the arts which 
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elevate our nature, whose modification of belief 
approaches nearest to the primitive purity of the 
$ible ? Let him shew, with such data before him, 
that the assertion of the special interference of the 
Deity for the illumination of the human race, involves 
an absurd or untenable proportion. All that he has 
shewn is, tha% wed* usin'* nature differently consti¬ 
tuted, such external helps might not, perhaps, have 
been necessary. A conclusion which no believer in 
revelation will deny, but which proves nothing with 
respect to the point at issue. 

We will assume, then, as the basis of the following 
arguments, that an actual revelation of the Divine 
will cannot, under existing circumstances, be said to 
be otherwise than probable. But admitting thus 
miich, there is an end of the objection alleged against 
such an arrangements from the deviation which it im¬ 
plies from the established order of events. True, in¬ 
deed, it is, that a distinct revelation, m orde^bo be 
bu<^, must be supposed to interfere in Borne degree 
with the ordinary course of nature. Ends are attain¬ 
able only by means ; and the means adopted must, 
in all cases, have reference to their specific object. 
An uniform and universal appeal to the moral feel¬ 
ings and reasoning p^prerB of traA^man race, can be 
nfedfr onl^ through the medium bf one out of two 
distinct channels, oral or written communication. 
The adoption of either course on the present suppo* 
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sition implies a miracle, for the first promulgators of 
the preftmed doctrines, eyen granting that they avail 
themselves of merely natural instruments for the de- 
livery of their message, must of course be themselves 
specially inspired. To allow, however, the proba¬ 
bility of one single miracle in this case, involves 

? _ 

effectively the necessity of dihestt. Toe Providence 
which once thus specially interferes with mankind, 
must also be presumed to watch over its own arrange¬ 
ments, and to secure their adequate operation. It' is 
not necessary to follow the obvious course of this 
argument into all its branches, to shew that the prac¬ 
tical form into which every real revelation must even¬ 
tually settle, (because that form is the only one which 
could be equally efficient in all ages, and in every 
portion of the habitable globe,) is that of written ex¬ 
positions of the Divine will, ^finite in their form, 
and authoritative in their manner. Oral instruction, 
in<q|0pr to be iendereg uniform in its doctrines, and 
universally accessible to all conditions of manfcjpd* 
would require an interminable continuity of miracle, 
which n othing less than the most inevitable necessity 
of the case would justify us in expecting. But the 
promulgation of a’v^ten revelation is like the single 
act of the creatldjiPP', ( the inverse, a miraculous 
agency at the mojj||§M%ttt which, havii^foncej^aken 
place, leaves subsequent events to pursue their natu¬ 
ral and established course. 
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I£ then, it is not unreasonable to infer that God 
has, on some occasion or other, communicated his will 
to mankind, and if among the various professed re¬ 
velations which have appeared at different periods of 
man’s history, one only has come to us supported by 
an overpowering weight of ejgdence, whilst it has at 
the same time been productive in its effects of a vast, 
though confessedly incomplete % renovation of the 
human character, we have undoubtedly die strongest 
reasons for believing that revelation to he the true 
one. It is true that many pftsons may he found 
who, whilst they assent to the general probability of 
the fact of a revelation, will find what they imagine 
to he substantial objections to every religious theory 
which thus fer has assumed that character. But ob¬ 
jections of this kind are almost always traceable to 
the old fallacy, whiche has just now been alluded to, 
of dictating imaginary schemes of creation to Provi¬ 
dence, instead of directing our judgment by w hfl yre 
knqgr to he actually established. We arc all of us 
unwilling to suppose the interposition of any seem¬ 
ingly elaborate means between the enunciation of the 
Divine will and the attainment of its end. *But the 
great lesson taught us by exiprieiice is, that the 
anticipations of our j^dgmentt wt^^ever more hasty 
fhaa the course of God’s proceedings. Why the 

workings Of his Providence move thus slowly, and 

* 

by a thus apparently intricate process of contrivance, 
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we cannot hope to explain, but we are experiment¬ 
ally certain that such is the fact. Those persons, 
then, who are inclined to believe generally, that God 
may, not inconiiatsmtly, communicate his will to man¬ 
kind, and who yet are offended by the specific mode 
which the believer in Christianity asserts to have 
been actually adopted by Him, would do well if, in¬ 
stead of building visionary schemes of presumed pos¬ 
sibilities, they would but ask themselves how, admit¬ 
ting the actual circumstance of human nature, they 
can conceive the poftibility of such a communication 
by any less improbable vehicle than that now sup¬ 
posed. 

The appeal to human conviction must be made 
in some way or other, and yet every way which we 
can imagine must he attended with its respective 
apparent improbabilities, of which those vho are dis¬ 
posed to cavil may readily take advantage. The 
cai^yi mind will of gpunse make its option on the 
side which presents the smallest sum total of diffi¬ 
culty ; and we have no hesitation in asserting, that, 
upon a+full examination of the circumstances, that 
side will be found to be the one which Assumes, in 
the first place, tihatthe fact of crTevelation of God’s 
will is iutrinx^mipkiibable ^jutd secondly, that the 
only professedly^y^red documents, shearing v' the 
apparent stamp of authenticity, are thoijeof the 'Jew¬ 
ish and Christian Scriptures. This latter proposition 
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it will now be our object to demonstrate to the best 
of our power. * 

In attempting to speculate upOjp^the internal pro¬ 
bability of the truth of any alleged-,communication 
from heaven, the mind is necessarily compelled to 
occupy a peculiar position, an|l to lay down, at start¬ 
ing, certain primary propositions, without the admis¬ 
sion of which it is obviously impossible to proceed. 
To derive our data from the fhcts which in this late 
period of the world are passing daily before our eyes, 
would evidently be irrelevant *and unphilosopliical. 
We must be prepared to meet with deviations from 
the presumed established laws of the creation, as a 
matter of course. At the same time, our experience 
of the fixedness- and uniformity of the ordinary ope¬ 
rations of nature, forbids our assuming that Provi¬ 
dence, under any cupum stances, would be unneces¬ 
sarily lavish in the operation of miracles. 80 long 
as they might be wanted to give the first impose in 
the launching of a new system, they might reason¬ 
ably be looked^or; but such operations as are obvi¬ 
ously within the competency of natural causes to 
produce, might on the other hand be expected to 
occur, according to the more ordinary process, jt 
is on this principle that a new' Jpde of probabilities 
will suggest itself to the inquirer ' into the internal 
evidences of revelation. It. would be a manifest 
contradiction to look for a perfect analogy, between 
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the first creation of a system, and its subsequent 
ordinary course of operation, and yet the necessary 
deviation from order, thus occasioned, would not, it 
may be presumed, be disorderly. In other words, 
the quantum of necessity would be the measure of 
the quantum of miracle to be calculated upon. It is 
indeed manifestly impossible for the human mind to 
act upon this rule with any thing approaching to 
accuracy, and yet perhaps we may approximate to it 
sufficiently for the purpose of conjecturing how far 
the miracles, recorded in any given form of revela? 
tion, appear worthy of a wise Providence, and cal¬ 
culated to produce their respective objects. Every 
pemou at all acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, 
will perceive how strikingly this observation applies 
to the preternatural incidents which we find there, 
related. There is nothing in the miracles of the Bible 
which, in the slightest degree, reminds us of the 
monstrous wonders of the imaginative works of fiction. 
Be the narrative true or false, at all events the ad¬ 
mixture of preternatural occurrences is exactly, on 
all occasions, kept down to the strict necessity of the 
case, and natural instruments, where available, are 
made to contribute their share towards the produc- 
tion of the event. f This preliminary observation it 
is quite necessary that we should make, in order that 
it may he distinctly understood what is the kind of 
probabilities which] in the course of the ensuing ob- 
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serrations, we shall endeavour to trace in the narra¬ 
tives of the Old and New Testament. No Christian, 
who recollects the inscrutable mysteries which enve¬ 
lop Deism itself, w|p shrink fromavowing the strict 
analogy which, in that respect, exists between the reli¬ 
gion of unenlight&ed reason, and that of the Gospel. 
He knows tl^t^very particle of matter, every intel- 
' lectual perception, teems with wonder. But still it 
should never be forgotten that the prevailing spirit of 
Scripture, even in its highest excitement, is that of 
unostentatious sobriety, and that a calm, candid, and 
teachable frame of mind is that which is alone adapted 
for taking a comprehensive view of the whole system 
of revelation, and pronouncing judgment upon.its 
internal probability. 



CHAPTEB* V. 


Of the Mosaic History of the fJreatutb 

To begin, then, with the scriptural account of the * 
creation of the world. The doctrine of the past eter¬ 
nity of the universe is a necessary consequence of the 
principles of Atheism. If there exists no Creator, it 
obviously follows, that all things must have been, from 
all eternity, precisely what we find them to be at pre¬ 
set ; in other words, owing their being to an inhe¬ 
rent principle of self-existence, they could never have 
undergone any Modification or change either from in¬ 
ternal or external disuses. Every fact, however, 
derived from the experiments of scientific men is 
directly at variance with this supposition. If there 
is one conclusion in philosophy more certain than 
another, it is that the universe around us, and the 
globe which we inhabit, must have had a beginning. 
Nor is this all: with regard to the latter, we know 
not only that it has emanated from some* creative 
power, but that it has received peculiar modifications 
from time to time, which, by the beneficial effects 
resulting from theln, mark the continuing super¬ 
intendence of a wise and benevolent mind. The 
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present condition in which we find it, has evidently 
been ‘produced at no very remote period from our 
own time. The several chronometers supplied by 
the regular operation of existing phenomena on the 
surface of the eartfi, all coincide moat remarkably 
wit% the da^j of Ae creation! as recorded in the Mo¬ 
saic writings. Every discovery of the geologist sup- 

* t 

, plies the same inference, so far as it refers to the his¬ 
tory of the human race. Be the antiquity of the 
material mass of the globe what it may, and allowing 
the utmost latitude to the calculations of those who 
conceive that the various stratifications of the earth 
must hay$&een the result of an almost infinite suc¬ 
cession of slow deposits and diluvian submersions, 
still it is admitted by all parties, that the first appear¬ 
ance of man must he considered as ifeibsequent to all 
other formations of animals, and to all important 
modifications of the mineral world, with the exception 
only of one single diluvian action, which appears to 
have taken effect at a later period. 

That there is a broad and general appearance of 
agreement between these facts and the Mosaic nar¬ 
rative, cannot be denied, whatever difficulty we may 
find in reconciling the Scriptural account of a da 
days* creation with those longer epochs of time which 
geologists have generally considered necessary to 
account for the successive stratifications of th<p soil, 
and the production of the inferior animals. Now 
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the question is, whether this general accordance be 
sufficient, even presuming the conclusions of geo¬ 
logists to be correct, to justify our belief in- the Di¬ 
vine inspiration of the scriptural narrative of the 
creation ? This question we may surely venture to 
answer in the affirmative, when wAecol^sct thattthe 

exclusive object of revelation is to inculc&te a moral 

* 

lesson, by making us acquainted with the spiritual 
position of man, with reference to the Deity, and nbt 
with the comparatively unimportant facts of natural 
history. That Scripture, indeed, should wilfully 
falsify any narrative of circumstances,, and gra¬ 
tuitously introduce fable, where the plain, truth 
wopld be equally intelligible, it were impiety to sup¬ 
pose. But surely we may admit that there would be 
nothing inconaiitent with the Divine perfections in 
touching oxdy generally and incidentally, and with a 
'certain allowance for the ignorance of an unphilo- 
sophical age, those portions of its narrative, which 
are rather necessary accompaniments than any integral 
and component part of the'main subject matter. We 
may ask, morever, if it he required of Scripture that 
it should always, when referring to merely physical 
phenomena, relate the real and precise fact, “ with the 
received opinion* of what age of the world would 
those facts accord?" Human theories, we should 
recollect, are continually changing jn proportion to 
the progress of discovery; and what would appear to 

2 
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be a philosophical truth to-day, may, in many case^ 
be an exploded falsehood to-morrow. Had Moses, 
for instance, inculcated the doctrine of the Cartesian 
vortices, that circumstance, which in the seventeenth 
century would have .been considered as the strongest 
proof of his^inspilation, would have been a decided 
refutation of it in the latter part of the eighteenth. 
Were strict philosophical accuracy, therefore, to be' 
required as a necessary test of an inspired narrative, 
it is obvious that it would really be in accordance 
with no one possible period of the state of human 
knowledge, unless we can suppose that the time Rill 
actually 'arrive in which experience will have no more 
to learn, and the whole process of investigation be 
completed. If, then, even revelation itself would be 
justified from the necessity of the in stopping 
short of this extreme point, why, it may?be asked, 
should we expect it to do so at one period more than 
another; or rather, why should it not at once adapt 
itself, so far as it can do so ^insistently with the sub¬ 
stantial communication or truth, to that state of 
knowledge which prevailed at the time when its 
communications were first made? Such would ap¬ 
pear to be the course necessary to make itself prac-. 
ticaily intelligible to the parties addressed, and, as a 
choice of difficulties, would seem to he the least 
objectionable, because the most really useful mode of 
proceeding. 
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Still, however, after making due allowance for this 
necessary principle of accommodation, facts, we 
conceive, may be traced in the Mosaic narrative, 
which would seem to announce an acquaintance with 
some of the phenomena of the universe, as substan¬ 
tiated by subsequent discovery, which,it would be 
difficult to account for in any other way than that of a 
presumed express inspiration. It is true that spe- 
culation upon these points, where the subject matter 
is confessedly so mysterious, and upon so vast and 
intricate a scale, ought to be indulged in with extreme 
caution, as liable to the exaggerations and false con¬ 
clusions of an excited imagination. Experimental 
science, which is always progressive, must ever be 
an equivocal auxiliary to the fixed and immoveable 
truths of revelHion. Still, however, as infidelity has 
for the ftifeherance of its object, availed itself of pre¬ 
sumed inaccuracies in the scriptural records of the 
creation, there cannot surely be an impropriety in 
pointing out, with all. due diffidence, a few of the 
facts there asserted, which would seem to accord in 
a striking manner with the discoveries of modern 
science; or with what might be conjectured as pro¬ 
bable with reference to the early condition of a 
world such as ours, and the condition of human 
nature, when existing under strange and unwonted 
circumstances. In addition, theijgjo the preceding 
general remarks on this subject, we may observe, in 
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the first place, that the surface of the globe imme¬ 
diately after the time of its first formation, is asserted 
by Moses to have been nearly that of semi-fluidity. 
Now that such must have been the case is considered 
by geologists as a matter of perfect certainty* But 
it may be urged that the proofs of this circumstance 
are so visibly impressed upon the whole surface of the 
earth that Moses might easily have arrived at that 
conclusion, even though we suppose him to have had 
no more than the common knowledge of a tolerably 
careful observer of nature.—Be it so. Still it Eg* 
mains to he shewn by what happy coincidence it 
was that the order of the successive productions of 
the Creator, commencing in the inferior races of 
animals, and advancing onward from fishes and birds 
to quadrupeds, and from quadrupeds^) man, should 
have been asserted by him in a series rf^tearly, if 
not exactly, corresponding with that in which the 
discoveries of geology have shewn them to have 
occurred. It is impossible to suppose him to have 
been possessed of facts, gleaned solely by a regular 
process of scientific induction, sufficient for the esta¬ 
blishment of this theory. Was it then a more fortu¬ 
nate guess, or are we not rather justified in referring 
his knowledge to the higher source of inspiration ? 

Another remarkable seeming accordance, to say 
the least of it, the recent discoveries of science, 
in a branch of philosophy which depends, for its very 

e 2 
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existence, *ttpon the perfection of our modem optical 
instrument^ Cfccurs almost at the very commencement 
of the Metric narrative. Let it, however, be here 
again observed, that we allude to these facts as primd 
fade coincidences merely.' Ignorant as mankind 
are,' and as they are probably, for ever destined to 
remain, of the real nature of the remote heavenly 
bodies, it is evidently impossible that we con venture 
to foimd upon the assumptions of modem science 
any thing more than a vague general surmise, with 
regard to what may be the true theory of that mys¬ 
terious portion of the universe. It is, we repeat, 
only because infidelity lias let pass no opportunity of 
directing the presumed discoveries of science against 
revelation, that we feel ourselves justified in using 
arguments ,of die satfce description in its defence, so 
far asiSty^may be fairfy available. The coincidence 
to which we now allude, appears to us a striking one; 
let the reader attach to it what degree of credit he may 
conceive that it deserves. Every person conversant 
with the scriptural account of the creation must have 
been to a certain degree perplexed *by the fact that 
Md&s asserts light to have beencalled into existence 
on the first day, and yet expressly dgpares that the 
sun and moon were not created as luminaries until the 
fourth.’ This statement, at firstijjghVhas the air of 
singular and glaring inconsi8tency*!*|ijpch it would seem 
to be impossible to reconcile with truth. If we consider 
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the writer of the Book of Genesis as «ya j|xipostor, or 
a fanatical theorist, attempting to his own 

wild speculations upon jthe world, we caa^|fKMi8ibly 
imagine a statement lent likely to suggest itself to the 
author himself, or less calculated to secure proselytes. 
And yet the observations of the late Sir W. Hemdtell 
afford us reason to believe, as is well known, that a 
process is at this moiaent going on in the system of 
the heavenly bodies precisely analogous with this 
statement of the Mosaic writings. That celebrated 
astronomer, in his paper addressed to the Royal 
Society, in 1811 , on the subject of the celestial 
nebulae, has given the history of his own observations 
careftilly followed up during the course of a long life. 
He has there shewn that those irregularly shaped 
and widely diffused masses of light, #bich, under the 
name of luminous nebulae, had long the 

notice of scientific men, and which are known to exist 
in vast numbers, in various parts of the heavens, are, 
by a regular process of gradual condensation, made 
to approach more and more to a spherical form, until, 
having acquired a bright stellar nucleus, and luring 
their remaining nebulosity, they finally assumewl 
the definite brightness of a regular fixed star. From 
the uniformity of this operation, so far as it has been 
remarked, and from the vast multitude of instances 
in which it has taken, and is still taking place, it 
seems natural tbixtferriiat a large portion of those 
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stars, whose places have been recognised in the 
heavens from time immemorial, derived their first 
origin from the same process. But it is also the 
generally received opinion, that the sun of our own 
planetary system is a star precisely of the same 
nature with the rest; and if so, it seems not impro¬ 
bable from analogy, that it derived its present form from 
the same cause of condensation', and that its original 
state of existence was that of a thin luminous fluid, 
occupying a vast portion of the orbits of those pla¬ 
netary bodies of which it is now the centre. It is 
surely not a little remarkable, that what might a 
centuTy ago have been quoted as a seeming absurdity 
and oversight in Scripture, should be found thus 
signally to accord with one of the most curious dis¬ 
coveries of modem astronomical science. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Qf the Longevity of the Antediluvian Generation*. 

Another peculiarity in the scriptural account of the 
early period of the world, which, for convenience 

m 

sake, we shall allude to somewhat out of its regular 
order, is the remarkable longevity which it attributes 
to the antediluvian races#* Jhis is a statement so 

I I « f r 

little accordant with existing experience, that we be¬ 
lieve it to have not unfrequently startled sincere be¬ 
lievers in && general veracity of the Mosaic writings, 
whilst it has, undoubtedly, seemed to afford a handle 
for triumph to the declared Peptic. The case must 
be admitted to be a perplexing one; yet still we 
think that we can perceive reasons derived from the 
condition of mankind at that early epoch which would 
seem to make such an arrangement a not improbable 
result of the decrees of a wise Providence. Every 
well-founded criticism upon thenntemal evidexngt of 
revelation, we must again remind our readers* must 
be built entirely "upon the admitted phenomena of 
human nature, both moraf and physical. ^ We must 
necessarily suppogfethat God willed the early civiliza¬ 
tion of mankind,.hut, as we have no reason to believe 
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that the intellectual faculties of man, from the time 

A 

of the fall of our first parents, were other than what 
we know them to be at the present moment, we must 
necessarily suppose that the earliest generations re¬ 
quired precisely the same secondary helps to know- 

■jV 

ledge which, under similar circumstances, would be 
most available to their latest descendants. Now the 

v % 

objection of the sceptic, on this occasion, is founded 
upon the mere gratuitous assumption, that what ap¬ 
pear to us to be the fi*ed laws of nature, must always 
have been such, even 'when the strongest necessity 
and the mostiurgent, ^p^Khncy.iequired their*pro¬ 
visional modificatioriP^B^S^jP^y^n be deemed no 
very bold assertion, if we^^asarhm^||^t' ! & rule of 
in||Sial probability would rather inclme^|r'to adopt 
the opposite conclusion,: R Admitting the Resent three 
score and ten years; wfab alt, usually considered as 
the average maximum a# human ]$fe, to be sufficient 
for every substantial purpose fbr which God has 
thought fit to place us in this world, it is Brill per- 
fectly obvious that so contracted a term would hdve 
beenbuite insufficient, in the first commencement of 
sodjfcy, to enable ie human raise to attain at any 
tolerably early period, to that quantum of culdvarion 
for which it is impossible not $b*peredve that his 
Creator intended him. t.et .then, the 

first inhabitants of the earth with- 

those 


out the more abstruse sciences, 3 
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hoazded*Bxperg 
the othe^t 


simple rudiments of knowledge Accessary for the 
accommodation of society in its ruder state, and let 
us consider what would, be the differdht results of two 
distinct arrangements; the oneddiotting to the human 
individual a term of existence little short of one thou¬ 
sand years, and the other cutjing him off at thepre- 
sent more contracted date. It is evident that know- 

> ,4b 

ledge, in the former eas^ would, from the vast accu¬ 
mulation of facts, increase, as compared with the 
latter, in almost a geometri^l proportion. There 
we should find the experienced head of a family com- 
muiudttmg to ” dijacendants the 

whilst, according tp 
might expect to see the 
first comnaWiMents of knowledgecut off periodffsiiSy 
in their ve^y genn, and gene^Mbhm succeeding to ge- 
neration with^p betfihr lights of science than the 
transmitted abomps attempts of persons whose lives 
have terminated afcnost before their really effective 
education had begun. It would, of course, be the 
height of presumption to assert that this is the real 
explanation of the wmorkable dupo^tkm of &p- 

vidence now alluded to. It cannot, fibiyeveggrbe 

« 

doubted, that allowing to the early race of mankind 
the same averagtf Acuities possessed by their de¬ 
scendants, su<4f|&jrid be dm very dissimilar degrees 
of bene^.^i|tQ^^^{^.tihe two different systeiqs here 
supponad^- would it be advocating an 
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improbability, to suppose that a benevolent Creator 
may, under a special emergency, have peculiarly 
adapted the operation of secondary causes, for a 
limited period, to the^ wants of his creatures 1 ? Be, 

(fi 

1 It seems perfectly certain, from what we know experiment' 
ally of die nature of the human faculties, that man at his first 
creation mits^, for some short time at least, have depended for 
his animal existence upon the Special superintendence of his 
Creator in a manner to which we find nothing analogous in the 
existing order of the universe. ^ All well-informed persons, 
whether sceptics or.,believers in revelation, are agreed in ad¬ 
mitting that the human rmpit Ant introduced into our planet 
at a comparatively nceilMmW'of What then was the 

condition of the aboriginal plrents of rndhlniA at the' moment of 
their first production ? The case admits of only two supposi- 

, i ^ 

dons; they we# either children or adults: in either aupposition 
a miracle, or what is equlflfe|ent to a miracle, was necessary for 
their support. Had they bdifilNshildren, it is self-evident that 
they must have perished within a few hours after their creation, 
unless sustained by some such providential interference as that 
now supposed. If they were adults, the result would have been 
the same, although the argument from which we derive that 

• ^ i 

infer^$fta may he somewhat less palpably obvious. All the 
pramh^ know;k %e which we arrive at through Ob* bodily senses 
is, wb know, derived solely from experience. A Idnsn adult, 
waking for the first time to the consciousness of existence, with 
all his animal faculties in full vigour, and under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances of climate and bodily comfort, would be as 
Incapable as a new-born infant of avafhbg ~#frn*elf, by any na- 
|piral effort, of the means of snitenane^J W^N f a r liberally spread 
around him, and would perish before,.he v&uld have acquired 
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however, this as it may, it is certain that the inspired 
historian pleads neither this nor any other reason as 


the knowledge requisite for the support of life. He would 
possess eyes, but the impression of external objects upon the 
retina would convey no definite ideas: he would have 
but they would be useless for the purposes of locomotion. He 
would want every conception of space, distance, solidity, vacuity, 
&c. In addition to this, he wftuld be debarred from the faculty 
of the communication of his feelings by speech. It is manifest, 
that under such circumstanees, life could be maintained only by 
the direct intervention of some guardian power, either instilling 
miraculously that practical knowledge which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is the result ofvffi ffi^ fc xperience only, or else 
directly providing foti^his physicaUffiecessitlcs, as they succes¬ 
sively occurred. That the huiptn race does exist at this mo¬ 
ment, is a proof that some sudtopecial care as that now supposed 
must have been extended by the mercy of the Creator to the 
parent stock from which we arejiftescended. It is, therefore# 
perfectly vain and unphilosophical to assume what may have 
been the physical circumstances of the world in its infancy, from 
what is at this moment passing before our eyes. So far from 
inferring them to have been the same with the present course of 
events, we are compelled to suppose that they must ham been 
in many rettpectp essentially different. So fallacious is thtfiwfjgu- 
ment deriw^frotn our own mere personal experience in djhtK 
mysterious questions. With regard to the use of fonguagfo ,U 
seems difficult to imagine that it could have been possessed by 
the earliest generations of mankind, excepting through the and 
of Divine instruction. ; This surmise, which the acknowledged^ 
circumstances «fiCvjf{^V,K(m to point out as the pnly prb-$ 
bable solution of a great metaphysical difficulty, seems to derive 
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an explanation of the seemingly anomalous fact which 
he records. He seems to compose his narrative merely 
ministerially, and without the insertion of a single 
comment. We detect in it nothing of the interested 
advocate, striving to shew the real internal probability 
of a startling proposition. No mode of writing, as¬ 
suredly , carries with it more of the air of real inspira¬ 
tion than that where the facts stated appear at first 
sight incongruous and anomalous, hut lose, upon sub¬ 
sequent reflection, much of their apparent improba¬ 
bility ; and where the writer himself appears to be 
perfectly unaware of the value of the truths he is 
communicating. Whether this observation will apply 
to the case now before us, may be matter of opinion. 
Tt is one, however, which may, with* certainty, be 
extended to many striking passages both of the Old 
and of the New Testament. 

Mime warrant from the statement given in Genesis ii. 19. “ And 
out of the ground|he Lord God formed ctery beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air ; and brought them unto Afism to see 
whst ^O would call them: and whatsoever Adam colled every 
living ereature, that was the name thereof” 



CHAPTERS VII. 


Of the Fait of onr First PartM&f 

■ 

Tas most remarkable iggnd perplexing part of the 
Mosaic narrative of the early history of the human 
species is that which refers to the original condition 
in Paradise of our first parents, and to their subse¬ 
quent fall. As this event constitutes the very‘found¬ 
ation upon which the whole structure of Christianity 
is built, and as it lias afforded not only the great 
object of attack to Infidels, but has also been a source 
of the most discordant opinions aqiong the jjprious 
denominations of Christians* it will be expedient to 
examine it in some considerable detail. On a subject, 
indeed, so profoundly mysterious, it would be absurd 
in the extreme to hope that any examination of ours 
could suggest any satisfactory explanation of 'what is 
manifestly bgramd the reach of human reason;'' AH 
that wo^lP atten^pt to do is, to take th$ few facts 
related by Moses in as literal a sense as possible, 
keeping out of Bight, at the same time, all the tradi¬ 
tional notions which, without any authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, have, in the course of ages, been attached to 
them by,human ingenuity; and then to enquire how 

9 
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far, what we find to be actually stated as matter of 
{act, accords with the established and acknowledged 
phenomena of human nature.. In order to come to a 
perfect understanding on this point, it will, of course, 
be necessary to examine otir moral constitution, such 

as, from our own internal consciousness and our in- 

* 

tercourse with mankind»wc know it experimentally 
to he, and to observe how far it bears any traces of 
that degradation which we are told has been thus 
inflicted upon it, subsequently to its first production 
by its Creator. N ow there is not, perhaps, a single 
Theist, or even Atheist, who will not, on this subject, 
assent implicitly to the definition of our nature as 
afforded by revelation. 11 The heart of man is evil 
from his youth.” Is this, we ask, or is it not, the 
strict truth ? I (^matters not for the present argument 
how such happened originally to be the case. The 
question is one of practical experience. 11 The good 
that I would, I do not,” says St. IMul, “ but the 
evil which I Would not, that I do.” Here Is the 
assertion of an abstract perception and preference in 
our minds of what is good and honest, pearinned with 
an actual practical bias and predisposition-iii our car¬ 
nal feeliitjkl vto act directly in contradiction to our 
better judgment, which we have no hesitation in 
asserting, that efery human being has occasionally 
perceived Within himself from his first infancy. Is, 
then, this strange collision, which we all feel, between 
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our moral sense, and the suggestions of oiir animal 
nature, curable by any inherent power of spiritual 
exertion lodged within ourselves ? The very terms 
of the proposition already stated, supply* at once an 
answer to this question/ If the preponderance of 
our nature is evil, it cannot be supposed to supply 
any effectual medicine for its own cure; and if fa, 
thCtoecessity of some external dispensation, like that 
of the Gospel, for the removal of this original, and, 
by us, reusable taint, would appear to follow as a 
matter 6f course. It would signify nothing, we 
repeat, as to the argument of our need cf some 
express mode of reconciliation with God, how this 
disease of sin was originally introduced into man’s 
constitution, if the fact of its actual existence there 
be once well established. Let i(g have bean im¬ 
pressed upon each individual .distinctly and specially 
at his birth; let it have been the original modifica¬ 
tion of the human heart; or let it have been the 
acquired consequence of some act ofIndiscretion in 
our ffrat parents, the consequence to ourselves will,, 
at all evenly be precisely the same. The fact that 
we are all of us far gone from righteousneij^ will still 
remain unimpeached. 

In this point of view, then, the recorded history of 
the fall of our first parents is a batter of speculative 
curiosity rather than of real moment. We qpght 
naturally wish to |now whence this strange and 
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anomalous mojpij.arrangcment took its origin, feilt the 
practical result to ourselves would remain the same* 
be Otir theory with regard to that origin what*& 
yiijht, Map, undoubtedly, as a menl agent, prefers 
to good. This is more or less true with this or 
that individfeud). but it is still, in a great degree, cer- 
ta&ily true of all. ‘Even the best men will occasion¬ 
ally recognise, within themselves, a kind of ineOsi* 
sequential reasoning, which they know to be fefee, 
whilst they yield to it: A species of mo£lA& appetite 
to do precisely that which cqnscience tcllj^tem to be 
sinful. But with regard to the geeat mass of man¬ 
kind, it is truly fearful to think how vast is the extent 
of depravity, which is kept within tolerable limits, 
and is rendered compatible with the existence of 
social girder, on]y by the restraints of public opinion, 
or by the fear of the magistrate. It is true, indeed, 
that to the eye of the careless observer, the external 
aspect of society, for the most part* appears suffi¬ 
ciently smooth"; but it is because in every civilised 
afruntry ^fjt superincumbent weight of civil govern¬ 
ment and conventional decorum keeps down that 
tendency*? resistance which is sure to manifest itself 
the maiiBl^hat, by change of circumstances, an op- 
portunity/or 90 dotages afforded. But the principle 
of'morals, we diatfft recollect, has much less to do 
witi^exterdal n^udun with infernal motives. It 
fellows, therefore, jb& a necessagjj^consequence, not 
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only that a man may be a grievou* sinner before 
<^pd, whose conduct in society has afforded no bailee, 
whatever to actual censure, but, also, it is an obvious 
proposition, that his internal and substantial., guilt, 
(hi. e&tepal actions continuing precisely the 
will ever advance progressively in atrocit^, precisely 
in proportion to the degree of positive better know* 
ledge against the dictates of which he shall be de¬ 
liberately offending. 

£i 

This proposition being adthitted, the conclusion is 
inevitable $ Hatmely, that, jo tong as the original cor¬ 
ruption of the hedtrt continues undiminished, every 
advance in moral and religious knowledge will neces¬ 
sarily he an advance m guiltiness . Precisely on the 
same principle by which we blame that ferocity in 
the uncultivated savage, which wc consider a mere 
animal instinct in a beast of prey, and excuse that 
conduct in a savage which would be deemed unpar¬ 
donable in a civilized heathen; so, the same dcad- 
^ness of spiritual feeling, which would be a matter of 
course in th^latter character, would attach an uwful ^ 
responsibility to the well-instructed Christian^- 
Knowledge, then, is the source of guiltidta: in¬ 
crease of knowledge to any cbtef of bci||J|r whose 
instinctive predisposition is sudl incline them, 
to prefer knowingly the worse to the better prAciplet 

* *1 

is virtually and substantially an increase of 
Such, then, is thy ^llacy of th«^ argument which 
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would attribute'to man the faculty of healing by his 


f»ypi natural powers of moral exertion, with no better 
guide than his intuitive perceptions of right and wrong, 
the e$l which wc find to have been, in some way or 
otjifer, inflicted upon his spiritual nature. 

Having $nade these preliminary observations, let 


us now consider the narrative of the fall of our first 


parents as given in the Mosaic writings, and observe 

how far it accords with the anomalous constitution of 

* * 

the human heart, as established by oufrown expe- 
nonce. In discussing this subject, it Is no easy 
matter to detach ourselves from the associations 


arising from early oral expositions, and UlffTheories 
of‘rival controversialists, and to fix our attention 


singly and exclusively upon what has been actually 
revealed. Perhaps no one theological fact, in conse¬ 
quence of the momentous interests connected with 
it, and the train of poetic ideas which it ii'-su well 
calculated to suggest, lias suffered nfibre from the ad¬ 
mixture of extraneous human theories than the oud 

; * < J - 

^ before u# f The very small space occupkd fr* Scrip¬ 
ture by the narrative of the fall of man, when com¬ 
pand wifii our own multifarious conceptions on the 
subjeev may afford ^salutary hint to the, mind of 
every well (hf^ked#erscb } of the danger incident to 
us allj^bf mistaking our peculiar intellectual specula* 
tkms and the traditions of our infancy lor revelation 
itself, if we do not take care to secure the accuracy of 
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our notions, by measuring them carefully from time 
to time, with what we find to be expressly written. 
It is obvious, that if ige would, discuss this, or any 
other mysterious theological question, with attorney 
and fairness, we can do so only by abiding, as closely 
as possible, by the strict letter of Holy Writ, inter¬ 
posing our own speculations solely where they appear 
to follow as necessary inferences from th® acknow¬ 
ledged language of the original document. 

In the first place, then, we may observe, that the 
Book of Genesis docs not seem to assert that our 
first parents were created in their own proper nature, 
immortal, though it appears certain that, liad*thcy 
retained their obedience, they were not only capable 
of, but actually destined for, an incidental and con¬ 
ditional immortality, the consequence of their repair¬ 
ing the decay of their bodies by the fruit of the tree 
of life* This last species of immortality, though a 
real and effeenve one, is still different in kind from 
that which would Tesult as a necessary consequence 
from the original constitution of the corporeal frame/ 
In the one case mortality would follow, from the 
mere circumstance of withholding the nedssary ali- 
' ment: in the other it could be^supeijnduced only by 
introducing an entire change of the animal halgits and 
functions. What, therefore, would have been the 
ultimate allotment of mankind had the fell never 
taken place, or had some occasional individuals 

£ 2 
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• amongst the descendants of Adam only fallen into 
sin, and our first parental escaped from pollution, is 
a matter of mere conjcctupg, on which it were as 
unwise, as it is unnecessary, to hazard an opinion. 
It appears,'moreover, in the second place, that how¬ 
ever morally superior our first parents may have 
been in consequence of their unblemished innocence 
to their guilty posterity (and vast undoubtedly that 
superiority was) still with regard to the general scope 
and compass of their knowledge, they were inferior, 
not only to their own offspring, but to what they 
themselves subsequently became in their fallen and 
guilty condition. So far as we can judge from the 
very short statement given in the Book of Genesis, 
man, at his first creation, was the first of terrestrial 
animals, highly and admirably fitted for his situation, 
by the possession of many appropriate blessings, and 
possessed of that exact degree of understanding which 
was calculated for every purpose of harmless, and, pro¬ 
bably, of refined eiijoyment; and yet he appears to 
have beeii lcft without that intuitive moral sense,'which, 
by inculcating the nice and eternal distinctions of right 
and wrong, renders us capable of sinning, from the 
simple fact, that it exclusively suggests the rule by 
which we appreliend our duty. It is clear that this 
last mentioned faculty might have been kindly with¬ 
held by the Creator, on account of the fearful risk 
attending upon a gift so critical and so easily abused, 
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and yet that a vast residue of intellectual endowment 
might have remained for ^jbe purposes of harmless 
enjoyment, as the allotment of the human race.—, 4 
Almost all the arts whi$h add to the social happiness 
of life, a very large portion of the pleasures ftf imagi¬ 
nation, and aft the treasures of experimental know- 

^ ■ 1 V 

ledge, might^nave been possessed in a high, perhaps 
in an exuberant, degree of perfection, by oreatpres 
untainted by sin; because unendowed with tfiat pecu¬ 
liar apprehension which alone creates the capability 
of sinning. Such a constitution of human nature, ’in 
its original state, would seem to harmonize exactly 
with what might he presumed as probable with regard 
to the allotment on the surface of this globe, of'the 
most perfect portion of God’s earthly creation. Certain 
it is that revelation seems expressly to imply, that 
man did not acquire the knowledge of good and evil 
until the moment of his transgression of the Divine 
prohibition. And it is a remarkable confirmation of 
this view of the subject, that the first and immediate 


consequence of his disobedience was anewl^ acquired 
sense of propriety and cfecency which lie had not 


possessed in his state of innocence. 41 The eyes of 
both of them were opened, and they knew that they 
were naked.” At the same time, it would appear' 
that. their animal passions became depraved as their 
moral apprehensions were enlarged, aim thus begun 
that struggle between carnality , and better know- 
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ledge, which has descended from them in such fatal 
proportion to their guilty posterity. We may also 
% observe, in confirmation of the supposition here ha¬ 
zarded, namely, that man attained to an enlarged 
state of moral apprehension > by the fall, though by 
that acquisition he destroyedthe just equilibrium of 
hiB original and more happily blended nature, that 

V 

this view of the subject appears to be sanctioned by 
the expression which Moses puts into the mouth of 
the Almighty with reference to that event:—“ And 
the Lord God said, Behold, the man is become as 
one of us , to know good and evil: and now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also the tree of life, and 
eat*- and live for ever, therefore the Lord sent him 
forth from the garden of Eden," &c. 

The purport of the Mosaic account then appears to 
be, that what really occasioned the Ml and ruin of 
our nature, or in other words, the introduction of our 
present incongruous and anomalous moral constitu¬ 
tion, and of sin as a necessary consequence, was the 
acquisition of an accurate knowledge of the distinc¬ 
tions o£ right and wrong, by a creature not originally 
fitted for its 'Deception, and, therefore, incapable of 
making a proper use of it. That such a change could 
not be a subject of approbation with a .God of infinite 
moral purity, and in whose sight the amplest endow¬ 
ments of intellect can be valuable only as they are 
found to co-operate with the great principles of duty, 
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is obviously certain. The evil spiritual beings so ' 
frequently alludedto by Scripture, no doubt, possess * 
intellectual powers ftsr beyond those at present allotted - 
to the human race, but, assuredly, such faculties serve 
only to enhance their depravity. It should, however, 
be remembered, that although moral knowledge, so 
long as it is liktely $jrbe abused by its possessors, 
must* be admitted to be a fatal acquisition* to v any 
beings, and especially to such as may have been 
placed in that happy state of innocence enjoyed by 


our first parents; it is still, in strictness, not only a 
good in itself, when properly employed, but also a 
good, absolutely necessary as a constituent for the 
happiness and perfection of the higher order of 
beings. From the certainty of this fact, then, we 
may, perhaps, venture humbly to surmise why this 
seeming anomaly was allowed by a wise and good 
Providence to occur in his creation. Why, it is 
asked, was not man precluded from the possibility of 
taking the fatal step which produced his fall? It 
were presumptuous in us to attempt to apawer this 
question, excepting in tk£ strictest form of diffident 
conjecture. Still, however, tie know from the 
of the two inspired apostles, Paul and Peter, thattipe 
expiatory atonement of Christ was prepared 


councils of Infinite Wisdom before the foundations of 
the world were laid. We are, fbere$& justified Sn 
inferring, that when the Creator In Ida mercy conde- 
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scended to forewarn the parents of the human race 
of the imminent peril in which their violation of a 
'salutary admonition would involve fhqfcr and their 
posterity, he not only foresaw their disobedience, but 
also prepared an arrangement for averting from them 
the consequences naturallggapsulring from it. And 
not only may we, in conform^ with the strict letter 
of Scripture, infer thus much, hut we may also in¬ 
dulge in a reasonable expectation that the change 
which has thus taken place in the allotment of man- 

■ r , 

kind will ultimately prove to have been rather a gain 
than a loss to such persons as shall have duly availed 
themselves df 3ie means afforded for their restoration; 
and that the redeemed servants of Christ will be 


found to have exchanged the humbler condition of 
simply happy and innocent beings upon earth for a 
pre-eminent Btate of moral apprehension, and of ex¬ 
quisite eiijoyment in heaven, far exceeding that< of 


the station which they have lost. It is ^sry remark- 
able that two favourite and ingenious ^apologues pre¬ 
vailed among the h|jst^en|jhilosophers of antiquity, 
b$th of*them having^^^H^ to the introduction of 

evifSby the i^uij^m^lc^/knowledge, and which 

> 1 . - ... 


wptyjh^geem to hav^beens^jgested to their inventors 
by the scripwal narrativh of thc fall of our first pa- 
rents* The beautify iableuof the guilty curiosity 
and subsequent wanderings of Psyche, until her final 
reconciliation with her divine husband; and that of 
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Prometheus, particularly ns it is given in the terribly 
splendid drama of iEschylus; each of them clearly 
point to thif important fact. If not actually derived 
from Scripture, they, at all events, shew, by their re- 
markable coincidence vmh one another, and with the 
Mosaic history,, thet^i^ hypothesis to which they 
refer is a correct tgjpivmce from the philosophy of 
morals. . * 


Such, then, is the account which the Bible giqss of 
the first origin of those strange afkupiaHes in .the 

moral character of human nature, the ml existence 

4 

of which, as essential phenomena demonstrably at¬ 
taching to us, the most determinedKxtfidel must at 
all events admit, however he may be disposed to 
question the mode of their first introduction. Here, 
then, it remains to be asked whether, granting our 
constitution to be ^dually such, there is intrinsic 
improbability in the account thus given. The great 


and staggering improbability is, that man should be 


% 

what we find tjiat he^is. This, however, is not a 
point which admits o f Mi iriisgi^n. It is a simple 
mutter of fact, respcctin^^|j^«ptamty of which il.is 
impossible to doubt. the case^the 

question really at issuw ^ iii eei i beligyer laAjjkgt 
sceptic is, whether it is/^Sbie consismt ww^qijp 


notions of the probable' proceedings of P^ovidenpe 
that the discordant principles TOich known to 
exist within us should be supposed; have^en 
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superinduced at a period subsequent to man f s creation, 
than that he should have originally proceeded, such as 
lie now is, from the hands of his Maker. This is surely 
a point upon which, independently of the authority 
ofr revelation, it were presumptuous to form an opi¬ 
nion. But certainly there ^ nothing contradictory 
to sound reason in supposing'the former to have been 
the fact. That the flesh is found experimentally to 
be at variance with the spirit, suggests, at all events, 
a presumption that they were not fitted originally 
the one for the other; whilst, at the same time, ad¬ 


mitting the truth of the scriptural theory, that this 
life in its pfes&nt modification is intended to he a 
state of probation, the secondary arrangement which 
has thus been allowed to come into operation is found 
to harmonize with all that wc can infer as the most 

. f 

%t r 

probable ^elution of other difficulties connected with 
the mysterious dealings of Providence. To the mis¬ 
representation, then, of the Infidel, whaasserts it to 


be the doctrine of Scripture, tl^t the eternal perdition 
of all mankind is %just retribution attaching to each 
individual of the l^nj^jjple for one single act of 
dimbedience^^^rnlmlJQ the persons of their first 
parangs, thejmswaris oby^pll. Scripture inculcates 
no such demine* It thUs us, indeed (and every 


Christian is bound to admit the strict accuracy of the 


assertion), that by. due act of disobedience sin came 
into ,the world* and by sin, death. But such would 

.i* I*" 
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also have been equally the case had the first human 
beings derived to themselves, and transmitted through 
their own persons to their descendants, a knowledge 
of moral good and evil, with a mechanism of corrupt 
passions, by any other specific process than that 
recorded by Moses. Sa long as our sense of right 
and wrong is accurate, Whilst, at the same time, the 
spirit of disobedience is strong within us, sin, how¬ 
ever at first introduced, will cantiatieto prevail; and , 
where sin is, there its natural consequences must be 
presumed to follow, unless such a result can be shewn 
to be superseded by some effectual counteraction* 
such as every Christian believes to be afforded by the 
expiatory merits of his Saviour. Of one thing we 
may be quite certain, namely, that had any .ether 
explanation of the first origin of sin and deafch been 
given to us, it would have been as unsparingly cri¬ 
ticised, and as dogmatically rejected by the sceptic, 
as that which we are taught to receive as the correct 
historical fact. At tfye same time, we may venture 
confidently to assert, that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for the imagfoati$u,t° invent a theory 
more exactly accordant with what we know byex- 
peiifence of oW own n attire* than that which has thus 
come to us under the presumed sanction of re vela* 
tiexn 
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Qf the History tf the general Deluge, and the Confusion of Tongues. 

Few, if any, physical facts appear more difficult to 
account for, upon any known principles of experi¬ 
mental science, than that of the general deluge, as 
asserted in Scripture; and yet, perhaps, there is not 
otte of those which do not full within the course of 
our own actual experience, the absolute certainty 
of which fo more completely demonstrated by the 
traces left of its existence upon the surface of the 
globe* It is the opinion of most geologists that 
several submersions of the crust of the earth, in whole 
or in part, have taken place from time to time in the 
course of the order of nature* All of them, however, 
appear to be unanimously agreed that one deluge at 
least, answering exactly to that recorded by Moses, 
did certainly prevail a period subsequent to the 
creation of the present races of animals, whose relics 
are still found in vast abundance in t£e liost recent 
strata. It is, therefore, perfectly vain to start objec¬ 
tions, derived from abstract speculations of our own 
creation, against the physical possibility of an event, 
the certainty of which has-been thus substantiated by 
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irrefragable evidence. From the case in question, 
however, we may at all events derive an important 
lesson with regard^to any scejriicaldoubtB which, 
from the presumed certainconclusions o& 

r • , ' f ,v» 

experimental science, we may fem #sppsed to enter* 
tain on the subject of other piqt4j$^^ 

'■ * . fr ' ' t wV '*:* 1 1 J 

related in the Holy Scriptures..^ re- 

1 ji 1 1, * 1 1 * f 

course to theory alone, we no dov^^ahoSKlJlk^y^ little 
hesitation in pronouncing upon ^tgripftproba* 
bility, not to say the impossibility, of a such as 

that which we read Sfi A the wrijdbSgl^ 
who took up this ground, buiwbhse knowledge iU'OX- s 
perimental philosophy was ( supeifidll fijifMer Sts 

objections formidable, asserts boldly thefuWQnstra- 


tion of the falsity of the scriptural Aanatiwi ^The 
physical impossibility he says,' 14 of^an universal 
deluge by any natural means is proveable by tfo&most 
rigorous demonstration'' It , is amusing to observe 
that he lays down, as|hS first principle oft which to 
build this rigorous course of proof, Ac palpably .un¬ 
founded asertion, that the average! depth of the ocean 
does not exceed 500 feet. Upon the assumption of 
this position, accompanied by the gratuitous »one that 
the relative depths and elevation of the bed of the 
ocean, and of the adjoining continents are, ujider all 
circumstances, incapable of any variation, the neces¬ 
sity of the conclusion to which he would arrive seems 
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indeed sufficiently obvious. In answer again to the 
supposition that the submersion of the earth to the 
depth asserted by Scripture, could be produced by 
rain discharged from* ihe atmosphere, it has been 
shewn by other writers, (and in this case, on correct 
philosophical principles) not only that the time re¬ 
quired to produce such a mass of water from that 
source would be muth longer than the scriptural 
Account would appear to allow, but also that even if 
# the entire atmosphere with all its contents, were con- 
jdensed. into water, the whole VbliUhe, thus produced, 


would: not occasion a deluge much exceeding thirty 
fret in height?, In the hope of meeting this objection, 
other theories have been Suggested from time Uptime, 

* Y v * * 

suchfls fhsfc of a change in the inclination'of the 


earth’s axis, an alteration in the rate of its diurnal 


rotation, the attraction of a comet, and othef causes 
of a similar nature,bounded upon the presumed esta- 

1 k » I * 1 }• f 

blishSd' frets of modem experimental science. It is, 
however, generally admitted that none of these inge¬ 


nious and well-intentioned suggestions are in all 
respects satis&ctory. After all we must be content 
to learn on this, as on almost, every otyer, theological 
subject, a lesson of salutary humility, and to abide by 


the demonstration which we possess of the sptual 


certainty of the recorded event, without hoping to 
explain what resources Divine Providence may have 
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in stofS, in die p iag ai in c of secondary causes for the 
operation of its en d s* 


u There are more things in Heatten and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of ioayour phfttoophy.” 

i 

w 

Still, however, without attempting to propose any 
thing like a Qplution of th^ difficulties which beset 
this sul^ct* we may vfintuage to observe, that the 
assertion, which has been ho confidently made, that 
the whole globe of the earth, and the jfrbole atmoe- 
phere united, dA dbt contain a sufficient quantity 
of fluid for such a submersion of the earth, as that 
related in Scripture, is any thing rattfer than borne 
out the most accurate calculation| of men of 
science. Scripture declares that the breaking up of 
the fountains of the great deep was made to co-ope¬ 
rate on that occasion with the descent of rain 4 ; or, 
as it is styled in revelation, th^oopening of the 
windows of heaven. The present proportion of 
the surface of the sea, as compared with that of the 
land, is generally estimated two parts in three. 
With regard to the actual extreme depth of the ocean, 
nothing can ^inferred beyond probable conjectures. 
No sounding#, from the operation of well known 
causes, have ever descended much beyond a mile, but 
there is strong reason for believing that the mean 
depth very fhr exceeds that amount. There would* 
perhaps, be no improbability in the supposition which 

0 
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would consider six m ijes a» die mean deptJf. Be 
that, however, as it ** &* er y reason to 

suppose that the solid s|liface of the earth has, sub¬ 
sequently to its creation, ldBfl^gone violent changes 
ffi ctfaig its partial elevation and # depression. Were 
then the presept bed of the ocean raised by any -strong 
subterranean action, to^the level of^tjbe adjoining 
continents, the deluge produced wcMh^4nost probably 
at least equal that related by Moses; or again the 
same effect might in great measure be produced by 
the depression of the land itself the third place, 
we may imagine both causes co-operating on the 
occasion alludfed to. The most plausible surmise we 
cau make, both with reference to £he langiyjge of 
Scripture, ana in explanation of existing phenomena, 
seeips to be that some important change was pro¬ 
duced at that important epoch upon the surface of the 

globe, by whi<mA* relative proportion of land and 
sea tqpame pmBfoenwjp altered. Wfcat that change 
was* fe^vcver, itKf dS^lnut, if not impossible, to fofvn 
a we&-^oun4{dd)Opzi^m. There appears Jto be some 
warrant inliSlpture for the supposition that rain was 
unknown in thofrantddiluviau ages. ^At least the 
appearance of the rainbow upon the%tbsidenoe of 
the waters of the deluge, is described in a manner to 
leave tlm impression of itsjbeing the first occurrence 
of that phenomenon; and with regard to the state of 
the world befoae the fell of our first paasnts, It is 
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expressly assertedLihafc & nqmin- fell from tlie hea¬ 
vens in those diy^Wfe' Ihflra^tjfent up a dew wliich 
watered the ground,” whilst^no intimation is given 
that this elate of thing^was altered till th%tune 
of the delrige, ^We can, however, account for tinfc 
absence of rain upon any known natural principles 
duly, by the opposition thaf^the proportion of sea. 


as com 




at of 



d was much less in 


the antediluvian ages, thaaA has been subsequently 


to tiiat crisis. TJie-diminished Evaporation which 
would take place TOldjee such circumstances, would 

W #ab * 


apparently produce the result nw’supposed. So 
long as the earth was only thinly and partially peo¬ 
pled, Wbeh a stt^ 4f things as that trafp surmised 
.would not be incompatible with the w4tft*'*of Man¬ 
kind, though it would he perfectly inconsistent with 
the general diffusion of population, ova* the whole 
globe. The v chgpge which ti^k : .^>k|^at. that slme 
period, in the average duratignJfcftjjgftiasi life, wAild 
also seem to indicate somaj^tTOticJw Of a- 
character n^the condition of maf s ajjjpdeupon earth, 
less favourable to our animal powers. 'TSht change, 
we may observe thotigh immrciiat<#in a vpry great 
proportion, wall not total and complete, till after the 
lapse of a considerable time subsequent to Noah: a 

circumstance which well a$ords with the hypothesis 

h • 

above stated^ sinse it is natural to suppose that the 
stronger stimulus of vitality would not yield inline- 
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diately to the operation of changes in climate or other 
similar causes, but would fedapHtself gradually, and 
through successive generations* to its new position, ; 
until H liad reached the iKtxioium of depression, at 
Jf^hich it would remain stationary* This, however, 
with all the foregoing conjectures, be it remembered, 
we give strictly and simply as such. -Most probably, 
after all, they are vefpTar from meeftngthereal diffi¬ 
culty of the case. The', real and substantial proofs 
of the Mosaic deluge are the accords of its occurrence 
indelibly and unanswerably^* Impressed upon tlie 
earth's surface; fend they are completely satisfactory. 
If we have, ventured to add any confirmatory sug¬ 
gestions o^| our own, let th em%eJjponsidered* as in- 
|endedrather to shew Ihe utter futility of the objec¬ 
tions of the in|||tel, Jhan to throw light upon what, 
at least'du the present state of science^ must be con¬ 
sidered imd^^aMjpinystejy. ^ ? 

Jftie' cqjifasiW«oM^nguages at Babel is the first 
imjwS|4(ii'^evti3r ^lted|in Scripture, as occurring 
after the ^ ' ’{Je deluge. The Mosaic statement 

is altpgedUr so mysterious n^s scarcely, to admit of 
any explanatory conjecture.' It may, however, be 
incidentally observed, that if we take into considera¬ 
tion the known Instinctive attachment of mankind to 
their native soil, their #hdency to dbngregate toge¬ 
ther in large communities, and t^fe destructive feuds 
which would arise in aft overcrowded ^population, 
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where each person would be rather disposed to expel 
his neighbour, atony cost, than to remove the incon¬ 
venient pressure bj^his own voluntary emigration, we 
can scarcely imagine anyWans bo well adapted to 
counteract what, * at that peculiar period of the 
world, would have operated as a mischievous pro¬ 
pensity, and to promote a voluntary colonization in 
other districts without either ifttyhosity or bloodshed, 
as the introduction of the Momentary inconvenience 
resulting from the misapprehension of.each other's 
language. Scripture,jh^is true, does not assign this, 
or any reason, for the miracle; offourse, therefore, 
it can be mentioned only as a mere surmise, founded 
upon the known propensities of human patu&, and 
upon the assumption that Providence avails J^sulf, for * 
the most part, of existing secondary ^causes, for tfe? 
furtherance of its ends, which if’would be absurd to 
advance with any degree of cQgfidencc^ , 


02 



CHAPTER IX. 


Of the internal Probability of the peculiar Revelation of the Divine 
Will contained in the Jetuph Scriptures, and if the moral tendency 
of that Revelation . 


It js certain that the natural tendency of the human 
heart, in the absence of any external religious sti- 

i- 

mulus, such as that of a positive Divine revelation 
existing under solemn and authoritative sanctions, is 
to fatflnto a total forgetfulness of its Creator, and an 
indiffer^oe to all but corporeal objects. This is one 
of those truths, for the reality of which we may con- 
fidehtly'uppeal to tile whole past experience of man¬ 
kind. Map* from the period of his first existence, 
appears necessarily to have stood*in need of some 
mode of direct communication with his Maker, it 
being penactlyjAemonstrablc that there is noth^g in 
the rajorti of unassisted reason capable of filling up 
that void in ourtnoral and intellectual faculties which 
would be left by the subtraction of the aids of reve¬ 
lation. When this last help is wanting^ the total 
degradation of our nature is the invariable conse¬ 
quence. On the other hand* w^spust be prepared in 
candour to admit, that aa such ataystematic comnru- 
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pication with the Divine Being, as that now assumed 

* 

to be necessary, implies nothing less than the opera¬ 
tion of a continuity of miracles, there is certainly, at 
first sight, a semblance pf improbability, and, as it 
would almost appear, of clumrinesa of contrivance in 
a system which would seem to require the constant 

direct interferehco of its Author for the preservation 
8 1 * 
of order, or the prevention of^ilerangement. Here, 

however, as before, we are precluded from the adop¬ 
tion of our own more plausible theories, as to what 
things ought to be, by the obstinacy of unanswerable 
facts. In discussing the arguments for flfid against 
revelation in general, we are reduced to the necessity 
of choosing between two alternatives. We mustifeither, 
in the one case, suppose human nature tp bqve been 
left by its Creator entirely to its own moral and in* 
telloctual resources, in which tfvent we see nothing 
before us but the most fearful state of spiritual aban¬ 
donment and degradation; or, on the other hand, we 
must be ready to admit the probability of some direct 
interposition of Providence, inculcating some positive 
code of moral laws*; and thus coming, to 4 certain 
degree, into collision Hith man’s free agency, afed the 
seemingly esta&ished order of tfce universe. Actual 
and unifpfo experience, we repeat, has ahewif the 
total untenabltfiess of any Intermediate theory. It 
is evident, however, that the difficulty here is lull as 
great (if Wot infinitely greater) on the ride of seep- 
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ticism as on that which assumesthe necessity of a 
system of revelation for our spiritual guidance. We 
see, it is true, no a priori reason why man should, 
have been created such as he is, but being such, our 
course of argument, iiP&rder to be correct, must adopt 
that admission as an elementary truth. Now, if the 
report of Scripture be correct, the course which Pro¬ 
vidence in its wisdom%as pursued from the first, fias 
been to arrive at its important object, the elevation 
and instruction of our .species, by the least possible 
deviation from the ordinary course of events, and by 
interfering, in the smallest degree possible, with the 
free-will of man. v A revelation, under some form or 
otherf$tppears frfcm the commencement of the world 
to have been offered to,‘but never obtruded upon, 
mankind. The human race have ever been left free 
to adopt er to reject, to make their election between 
good and evil. In ev^ry successive age, accordingly, 
the primitive distinction between tfiA'ons of God and 

the^ children of men seems to have existed. The Al- 

' ' r * 

mighty has pniformly^sclosed himself sufficiently to 
be foul$ otft by those who seelf b&tf, but insufficieikly 
for the apprehension of those Hratese minds have been 
otherwise employed* in the selfish pursuits of mere 
woxfdly enjoyment. Such, according td^jthe Mosaic 
account, was undoubtedly the condifisn of the ante- 
diluv&n generations; such was that of' the eaxty pa¬ 
triarchal ages; such was that, o%a raortfSteaded 
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scale, of the Jewajfcnder the Levitical institutions; 
and such it is at the present moment in the consum¬ 
mation of revelation under the Christian covenant. 
In no one period has God left himsetf without some 
record of his existence and Styfibqtes; the blessing, 
indeed, has been unequally jpfiuscd, and whilst a 
large portion of mankind liavc been allowed to joit- 
tinue with no other spiritual guidance than that of 
their own instinetive moral sense,j^ome few select* 
communities have been set as a beacon *on a hill for 
the diffusion of the light of revealed truth to all who 
were disposed to profit by it. 4 

Now * were indeed presumptuous to say that Pro¬ 
vidence has selected this as thq 02 % possible^DOur^e 
between confUcti^g difficulties: but it is at least in- 
cumbent upon those whp calumniate this arrangement 
as both partial and inadequate for the occasion, to 
shew how the first eleme^p sound religion could 
have been kept alive during a long course of ages of 
comparative barbarism, with any thing less than this 
presumed degree of direct ^ivine interference, or 
fypw human free qgp&y, which coiftitutcs the basis 
of every rational notkfn of religion, could have been 
compatible with wore. Tffcth^we know to be uni¬ 
form and^elf-consistent, but the human powers of 
the appreheftsym of truth vary with every mot#ca- 
tion of society, and with every progresftof knowledge. 
What exact degree of revelation, therefore, is adapted 
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* 

to meet the circumstances and uniats of our nature, 
under allots possible varieties at aspect, is 4 problem 
much too intricate for mortal wisdom to solve* The 


divine mind, which knows all the internal machinery 
of ?ur hearts, i^aloee ecjftal to that task* 4 One 
jthfnft, however, eve%wc may venture to assert, 
ntnufty, that the brightest effulgence of revealed 

trutn is nbt fitted for the j earliest and rudest state of 

* 

%untan existence. Under such circumstances neither 
could its momentous value be duly appreciated, nor 


its records adequately and' correctly transmitted, to 
sucseedin^Smes. The -uuqi immensity of ^fchc im- 
portance of Christianity, then,* as a final and AtUplete 
systemof revelatidp, f would obviously seem to require 
that its first con. nuMjjatia. to should have 

been postponed qjfiaF the ^^forld, from the more 
advanced* state of knowledge, should be prepared to 


receive it. But upoa^thia supposition, what might 
not be the pernicious effects produced by a total sus¬ 
pension of the communication of Divine knowledge 


upon the religious habijp of society in thp ages 
cedent to such 4 oommunicat We’know suffir 
ciently, from past history, to whet u thoroughly debas¬ 
ing state of irreligion^anfH idolater the human mind 
necenarily deseeds, in absence of adven¬ 
titious help revelation. Here, then, appears the 
absolufc neceafey of some intermediate form tfc reve¬ 
lation, of some provisional systeg^ess perfect than 
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that destined ultimately to supersede it, but still 

sa Is 

worthy of Divine providence, and well adapted to 
co-operate with the existing state of knowledge, and 
the varied gradations o£ society, uP*the earlier por¬ 
tion of man’s history, djftch an arrangement Emit¬ 
ting the Divine origin afg^gfife corfec&m^ ^ 
history of Christianity, weShoUld naturally ] 
and such an arrangement, the Old Testyn&ti? assures 
us, did accordingly exist. But that syst&jjp pur&ed* 
by Providence is always one of strict uniformity with 
itself, and the leading characteristic of thrt uniformity 
is the availing itBelf operation Of^'secondary 

causes, lb long as those causes are,adequate for the 
accomplishment of K its purporigg, *#ven in a system, 
therefore, of paqKw npxacuklf interventions, we 
should, in reason, expe$tgto fimrno gratuitous or su* 
perfitious display of naraplef ^This, again, accord** 
exactly with what W6 read inJStenpture. The light 
of true religion was not allowed to become ‘extinct 
during the long course of ages which preceded Christ* 
ianity, but stall the strict necessity of the case was the 
measure of the 90 fSt deviation firJlu the ordinary 
course of natural events. This remark will,serve to 
account for, and to ;i ^wtify,$Hhat appearance of par¬ 
tiality infljP? selection Si individual < persons fend 
tribes, as the vehicles of revelation, whiph character¬ 
izes the earlier recorded intercourse ofljjjfod vfth his 
creatures. In the antediluvian and patriarchal ages 
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religion could have been diffused over the whole 
human race, only by a series of continuous miracles, 
inconsistent, so far as we judge, with the usual pur¬ 
poses of the Divine government. On the other hand, 
the ejection of fisst a singl^iamily, and afterwards of 
nation, as the ^odfearies of religious know- 
iJuaf appears t^be a far Jess startling deviation from 
the usual brder of nature, whilst, from the singleness 
%f purpose, of which such an* arrangement was more 
peculiarly capable* it was likely to be more efficient 
for the preservation and accurate transmission of those 
truths, the perpetuating of ^rhich was so essentially 
important. t * * 

If, however, nothing repugnant to reason 

in the supposition ^|t cejfjtin individuals, in the 
earlier period of the ^rld, y y ht have been selected 
as instruments for the guardianship of revealed truth, 
it would also appear probable, that the rule which 
would direct the choice of this or that person would 
not be merely the moral excellence of the parties 
thus chosen, but also* their |jpculiar fitness, from 
other adventitious circumstances, ^>r the task thus 
entrusted to them. This observation, if correct, will 
serve to explain some apparent anomalies in Scrip- 
turejkesultmg £c$m what wthere lelatecrui the cha¬ 
racters of some of the influential personages whose 
histor^xt re It is Reasonable, indeed, to sup¬ 

pose, that the Divine Being, in making his selection 
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of the persons whom he destined to be the deposita¬ 
ries of his will, would give the preference to those 
whose piety and good conduct would seem specially 
to entitle them tor that high distinction. And such, 
in fact, appears to havfe |^en the case, with, regard to 
his choice of the first ifound^rs of the Isfaelitish 
nation. In the circumstances relUsd of Abifeam, 
we recognise the traces of one of the most^singularly 
amiable and pious dispositions on record Of Isaac 

j, ■ m 

little is related, but that little is calculated to afford 
the same favourable impression of ms character ; and 
if in the early Jpatory o&Jafcob we cannot but recog¬ 
nize some traiti of human infirmity, olj that is re¬ 
corded of the later period of &i| Af is, at alt, events, 

* 9 | " i~ 

precisely such as. we dttL imaghfe ta^he likely to con* 
-ciliate the Divine fav<5j|pg$: SOT, however, we should 
recollect, that both thesemcn, ai^l their descendants, 
were, in fact, only the machinery by which the Al¬ 
mighty accomplished his ‘Will, and that the distinction 
thfe* conferred upon them had not any necessary and 
inseparable reference^ their ^personal deserts. This 
observation, so ffer as it regards the Jews, the Old 
Testament, with a.jbina^k^ble caution, as if specially 
to guard against th$ possimlity of misapprehension, 
repeats fl|plin and again^reminding, them thatnthey 
were a stiff-necked generation, chosen for no m&tit 
of their own, but merely as instrumei&s in tHehoad 
of Divine power, raised up for a specific purpose, -and 
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forming, almost unconsciously, a necessary link in 
the ohnin of the arrangements of Providence. The 
degree to which this unquestionable fact has been 
overlooked by the enemies of Christianity, is another 
strong proof, out of the many,* of the extreme unfair* 
ness with which infidelity %as brought its charges 
against revelatiolL It is in vain that Scripture de¬ 
precates this misapplication of its doctrine; that it 
asserts the absolute equality and impartiality of 
God'8 moral government, and that it relates from 
time to time the tremendous penal inflictions which 
befel these seemingly favoured men* where their moral 
demerits called down the visitation* The handle is 
too plgnsible an (me for the adversaries of revealed 
truth to relinquish, and, they have, accordingly, down 
to our own time, uniformly availed themselves of it: 
with what regard to accuracy and legitimate argu¬ 
ment, let those judge who have most anxiously 
studied that mysterious volume so much calumniated, 
but so little understood. v 

Granting, then, the * necessity of a series of pro¬ 
visional and comparatively imperfect revelations of 
the Divine will prior to the lttU development of 
Christianity, and assuming, as we have done through 
the trhole of the preceding argument, that God’s 
ordinary course of proceeding is that of availing him¬ 
self of the established course of secondary ^causes* 
and even of turning the bad passions of mankind to 
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account far the production of good, and the further¬ 
ance of his own gracious designs, we surely cannot 
but remark a consistency, and a strong confirmatory 
internal evidence, in those peculiar modes of revela¬ 
tion which the more Rent historical books of the 
Old Testament assert lb have ^aken place in the 
early ages: a consistency, because^! accords exactly 
with what we have every reason to infer of the deal* 
ings of Providence at the present moment; and an 
internal evidence, because, though we conceive the 
system pursued to be entirely in harmony with the 
real order of the universe, we admit it tojbe unlike 
what any invent# of a fictitious revelation would be 
disposed to have suggested ap probable. There is a 
homeliness in the aspect of real troth which almost 
always startles us at the first aspect. It is only upon 
collecting our thoughts, and taking into consideration 
the whole bearing of the case, that we begin to see its 
appositeness and intrinsic superiority to those delu¬ 
sive creatures of our own imaginations, which arc so 
apt to impose themaplves upon us as philosophical 
principles. The question, then, now before us is 
simply this. The Sceptic objects to the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures that they describe the Almighty as specially 
protecting, for a long succession of ages, select bodies 
of men who, for aught that we can perceive, had 
little in their personal characters to recommend din 
to his Javour above others, whom the sacred historian 
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passes over in silence. Even supposing that we 
assent to the accuracy of his statement thus far, we 
. entirely deny the inference which he would derive' 
from it. We reply, that he himself, if he he really a 
TJieist, acknowledges the essence, at this moment, 
of an all-wise and tyenevoleiifc Ruler of the Universe, 
and we challengejiim to try revelation by the same 
test which he applies to the existing order of nature. 
Does he profess to doubt whether it can be consistent 
with the Divine perfection to briihg about its ultimate 
purposes by what we coll natural causes, and to 
avail itself of human passions, and even the incidental 
infirmities of human nature for the procuring of ulti¬ 
mate benefits? We repeat, that the whole chain of 
history, modemas well as ancient, secular as well as 
scriptural, answers this question, respecting the mode 
of God's government, in the affirmative. It is no 
justification of human guiltiness that the worst vices 
of mankind have often, in direct opposition to the 
intention of the parties, led to most beneficial effects 
upon society; but we know have been the 

hinges upon whigji some of the*'great influential 
epochs of human improvement haletumed. “ It^s 
necessary that offences should cfofne, but .woe unto 
them by whbm they come/* $uch is the language of 
the book of revelation, Which on this point accords 
eflhctly with Hie book of naturd. Few stronger 
proofs, perhaps, of the predominance of the good over 
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the evil principle in*the regulation of the universe > 
can be quoted, than £his very tendency^ bjr*whi»h 
beneficial results a^often seen to emanate from the* 
jmost apparently deleterious causes. * Adnfitting that 
the Divine mind preside^ over, and directs the current 
of human events (and bn this point the theistical 
sceptic and the Christian arc alike^grced), what dif¬ 
ference can it make with reference to that substantial 
fact, in what form of words we enunciate it as a certain 
proposition; whether we say with tie secular his¬ 
torian, that particular events followed particular 
causes, or with the inspired penman, that (xbd raised 
up this or that individual, this or that nation* for the 
special accomplishment of his will ? If we sec nothing to 
stagger our reliance upon the Divine goodness in the 
fact that the vices of the Roman enclave raised up a 
Luther, or that the licentious passions of ifenry VIII. 
planted tne Protestant Reformation in England, why 
should we be offended if we find revelation, when 
giving the details of the government of the same 
Almighty Being^ recognising a principle which pre¬ 
sents no handle fb? censure, whgp considered as a 
bitnch of natural theology ? 


“ If plagUea or earthquakes brepk not heaven's design, » 
Why then a Borgia, or a Cadline ? 

Who knows but He, whose the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and Who wings the storms, 
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iw8 nerce kmbitio| in a Ccnft lhind, 

dk fbnfl young Ammon looio 1^ scourge mankind ?" 

When HotingbRke Suggested ^to rope the sentiment 
hpntafiied in the foregoing lines, in support of his 
theory of natural religion, he saw nothing in it which 

his reason did nqjt assent to. It was only when he 

* 

caxne to turn his attention to the evidences of revels^ 
tion that lie perceived, or fancied that he perceived, 
its unsoundness. 

It is in vain, then, for the deistical impugflfers of 
Scriptutb to profess to be offended by the admitted 
vices of the Jewish people, or of some of the remark¬ 
able personages recorded in Holy Writ, as inconsistent 
with the moral attributes of that Providence which^s 
there djplared fcrfiave raised them to a high state of 
temporal Elevation, so long as they confne them¬ 
selves to that single charge. Were they, indeed, 
able to point out in the sacred writings any one line 
expressing approbation of those vices, or attempting 
to throw a veil over the occasions} imperfections of 
even the more l^plliant characters of the inspired 
history, the objection would be undoubtedly filial. 
The direct contrary is, however, notoriously the case. 
That revelation gives an impartial portraiture'of poor 
iufitfn human nature is perfectly Sfue, and the faith¬ 
fulness of the ^resemblance to whafwe have all expe- 
nenced, is a strong confirmation of the authenticity 
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of the description. * ftue, indepd, it is,that the m 
cessive events there jnelated are given dbpf>]$ a^d 
undisguisedlyt as they appear to haV*ftcftrred^pre** 
cisely as those of any other data of huxnfcn beings 
might be delineated by their respective historians: 
but the narrative has this peculiarity, which, without 
derogating from its accuracy, distinguishes it from all 
other historical records whatever; it never loses sight 
of the great fact of a Providence whicj% superintends 
all human events : a fact, we repeat, which, If secular 
write® believe in, they have no right to adduce as an 
argument against Scripture, and which if they do not 
helieve, then they do not come within that de¬ 
scription of persons to whom the present course of 
argument is addressed. 

Can, then, the sceptic produce an instance In which 
the sacred writings speak of any positive deviation 
from the rules of morality in any other terms than 
those of censure ? That he can do so, we expressly 
deny. Would he allege as on instance in point, the 
intended sacrifice of Isaac by his father Abraham ?— 
for even that noble and affectingrcxample of holy 
fitidk has been caluititiiatd&as a trait of ignorant and 


fefltyguinary superstition. The answer here is obvious. 
If Scripture be really what it asserts itself to be, the 
word of God, the morality* of this specific case* at 
once establishes it£lf by the mere statement of the 
fact. Nothing can be more palpably certain, than 


H 
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th$t Jie, who is the great Ailffior of life, has an un- 
4puljted right to resume his own gift; and, conse- 
quei^jtjy, that not only was that act of unshrinking 
obedience meritorious in Abraham, as a proof of his 
faith, but also that an exactly similar line of conduct 
would, at this moment, be imperative upon ourselves, 
provided the command could be as certainly and ex- 
plicitly conveyed to us in our own cose as we bekeve 
it to have been to him in his. Here the only point 
at issue is, as to the degree of proof of the reality 
of the Divine commission: admit that, and thftscrip- 
tural inference follows as a matter of course. 

The sanguinary executions inflicted upon the 
idolatrous Canaanites again have been dwelt upon 
with persevering acrimony of vituperation by those 
who would prove the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
to be the production of a barbarous and cruel period, 
and obviously unworthy of their assumed Divine 
origin. Here the fallacy, as xu the case of so many 
other questions of this nature, depends entirely upon 
a garbled and imperfect statement of the faets. If 
the Israelites received nOvCpmmission to inflict these 
tremendous punishmcnt^ipon their neighbours, then, 
indeed, the charge against the Deity falls to*fhe 
ground, but upogflbit supposition the Scriptures have 
mis-stated the'j^T and the Israelites themselves 
deserve tl^ deepest reprobatioit^ If, however, on 
the other hand, the assertion of a special commission 

13 
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from the Almighty,* fot that purpose, has been cor* 
rectly made, that admission at once justifies the fact. 
Here, again, we refer the consistent Deist to his own 
1 principles. Granting that the destruction of the 
Canaanitish idolaters must be referred directly to 
God himself, and not merely to the appointed instru¬ 
ments of his will, it remains for the unbeliever to 
show in what single circumstance this occurrence 
morally differs from other undoubted acts of Divine 
Providence, where, for some great and perhaps un- 
tracemlle purpose, the engines of destruction have 
been extensively employed. Looking to the sacred 
historian, why does the opponent of Christianity, 
whilst he makes this specific charge, neglect to in¬ 
clude, in the same censure, the almost entire extirpa¬ 
tion of the human race, by the universal deluge, or 
the overthrow of Sodom, Gomorrah, and the sur¬ 
rounding citieB? Looking to secular history, how 
does he account for the occasional visitations of 
pestilence, of famine, of earthquakes ? How docs he 
reconcile with the government of a wise and bene¬ 
volent ruler of the univeme, the destruction of Pom¬ 
peii, of Herculaneum, of Stabii, in ancient times, and 
of Messina and Lisbon in modem ? Will he argue, 
that it aggravates the charge against Scripture, that 
the Canaanites are declared to haVe been justly pu¬ 
nished for their cr&nes, whilst we know of no peculiar 

v 

enormities, beyond those attaching to their neigh- 

H 2 
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bours, which we can lay to the account ,of the last* 
mentioned cities, which have been thus consigned to 
destruction ? Again we repeat, the interposition of 
the mysterious veil which, in modem times, screens 
from our view the direct workings of the Deity, and 
obliges us to refer the course of events to contingent 
and secondary causes, makes no real difference in the 
practical argument. What is certainly true of the 
God of nature, is as assuredly true of the God of the 
Scriptures. If, notwithstanding the startling cha¬ 
racter of surrounding circumstances, the philoso¬ 
phical rationalist can maintain his faith in the former 
unsliaken, he cannot, consistently with his own creed, 
impugn the dispensations of the latter. 

But let us examine this charge, which, hy some, 
persons, is thought so seriously to shake the authority 
of revelation, more in detail. The believer in Christ¬ 
ianity maintains that it was absolutely necessary, for 
the general welfare of mankind, that the last rem¬ 
nant of the only true religion upon earth should be 
kept from total extinction, either hy the operation of 
one continued miracle, or hy the co-operation of 
secondary causes, during that dark and protracted 
period which was destined to intervene between the 
first settlement of the Israelites in Palestine, and the 
eventual promulgation of the covenant of the Gospel. 
The prevention of the contagion of idolatry by the. 
extinction of the idolaters, he contends, was the only 
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really efficacious means for attaining this end, and 
thus demonstrates, in the first place, the expediency 
of the measures recorded to have been adopted* 

t 

That those measures were consistent with tjje rules 
of morality, and with the Divine justice, he proves, 
in the next place, by referring to the numerous acts 
of infanticide, the human sacrifices, and other fearful 

V h ' 

abominations, acknowledged to have been practised 
by that denounced people; and lastly, .that the mea¬ 
sure now under discussion was not a deviation from 
the usual course of the government of Providence, he 
shows, by referring to the extensive inflictions which, 
on other occasions, and even within our own times, 
have been allowed to befal various portions of the 
human race. Unless the Deist can point out a sub¬ 
stantial distinction between the admissions contained 

ts 

A 

in his own mode of belief, and these assumptions from 
Scripture, his argument obviously proves nothing. 
But, neither is the whole of his objections, nor the 
whole of our vindication of this portion of revelation, 
comprehended in the preceding remarks. He argues, 
that the making any set of human beings delegated 
commissioners for the execution of the Divine jndg- 
raents, especially in the case of the speculative points 
of theology, is, in itself, such a handle afforded to 
religious persecution, that we cannot conceive so 
dangerous a doctrine to have proceeded from the 
hallowed source of inspiration. To this we an-. 
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swer, that the precedent here supposed could be in 
point only upon the recurrence of exactly similar 
circumstances, and in the case of a special Divine 

t 

warrant; but the former of these suppositions implies 
an impossibility, the Jptfeer an extreme improbability. 
On slighter grounds than these, no real Christian 
would, any more than the philosophical Theist, ad¬ 
vocate the right of extirpating by the sword erroneous 
doctrines of religion. - But it will be said that the 
parties deputed on this occasion, as the ministers of 
vengeance, were tlvgpselves nearly equally culpable 
with the very idolaters (and even in the self-same 
acts of irrcligion), for whose punishment they were 
sent. Admitting this assertion to be correct, which, 
however,^ remains to be proved, still,' if it mean any 
thing, it would shqw that, as all human beings arc 
liable to error, therefore no human beings are ca¬ 
pable, in striet. justice, of receiving a commission for 
inflicting any penal retribution upon others. Here, 
again, we appeal '$> those pAnciples of common usage 
and obvious expediency, admitted equally by both 
parties. * Can the objector, in this case, recal to his 
recollection no*Jnstances perfectly accordant with the 
soundes||f&aon and policy, of civil o% military dis¬ 
cipline, wh^re one peccant individual is made, for 
the .sake of the example which it affords to himself, 

$ * t t; ■ 

the instrument of punishment upon his move culpable 
confederate ? It has been uniformly asserted through 
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the whole of the preceding arguments, and we see no 

reason for being ashamed of the doctrine, that the 

mode of Divine government, with reference to man-* 

kind, as revealed to us in Scripture, is ever found to 

* 

be in strict conformity and* Captation to the ma¬ 
chinery of human passions, ui other words, that 
God’s dealings with mankind are fitted fbflt mankind. 
The mere punishment of the ^anaaytish idolaters, 
we have reason to believe, was not-tlie sole nor the 
main object of the awful executions now alluded to. 
Other nations, both in aifcie^and modem times, 
have, we know, grievously sinned as they had done, 
and yet havqgbeen allowed to atrait the ordinary and 
procrastinated course of the Divine judgments. The 
real end aimed*at on that occasion was, no doubt, 
the warning and example afford^ by these means to 
the wavering Israelites themselves* And most fearful 
and appalling must tha{ example have proved to tngi^ 
own chiding consciences. Whether the lesson thus 
practically taught theSn, respecting the gridroudl 

4 i 

crime of idolatry, was more severe than the actual 
circumstances required, is best shown by p^isidering 
to what dfegree, after all, they did koiy escape the 
contagion of irreligion, communitfatetTfyf tttsir nd&h- 
bours. Now we know that the amrta^ qf even 
these clUsen delegates of Divine retgiKtiatit at 
several periods of their history, all but deplete. 
As? during their wanderings in the^ftteseit, they 
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looked back^ with regret and longing, to the coarse 
servile fare of Egypt, so, during a large portion of 

i *" 

theu^cesidence in the promised land, they envied 

„ i 

and imitated the gross jlrprship of 'their idolatrous 
neighbours, and werystained within, the limits of 
something resembling the pure religion taught from 
IfitiSipt Si#i, only by an external cireumvallation of 
riles, jjji isola^jpg usages, too well contrived for even 
their wayward obstinacy to break through. In the 
latter period of their history,immediately preceding 
theyphaldean capri^tar, tp such an extent had the 
principle of irreligionprevailed, that if a remnant of 
true believers still eftsted, it was a ijjpmant in the 
strictest application of the term; men chased from 
o^ciety, and herding in woods and xycks, from the 
^persecution of theiyipostatc sovereign*, Still it is 
remarkable that the surrounding 'QUirkness never com* 
vJ&ely c!osecL*opdP that jreimyrkable country , to the 
Total extinctmn of the light from heaven . The ma- 
%hi4hry employed |s "Providence for the furtherance 
of its purpose exactly perfyvmed^ihe mark required, 

V 

[ad one degree less of severity been 
Mosaic ritual been rendered less 1 
djpiri$ of nationality less earnestly 
r it cannot he dgub W bu^hat the 
would h%ve*. finally pmiwSed < 



over 


» }J * * , i-' > 

, andour blessei SavimNMrt his coming, would 
b*C t^u&ac|/the holy roetrines of the Gofpel 
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to a people uniStbued with the At not^Jns of sound 
theism. “ When ye offer your gifts, when ye make 
your sons to pass through the Ore, ye poHuteqpur- 
selves with all your idols, Ujen unto this^day. And 
shall I be enquired of by you,Jp bouse of Israel? As 
1 live, saith the Lord God, 1 will not be enquired of 
by you. And that which cometh into your^nind sMjt 
not be at ill, that ye say, We will bjgs the&ttkm, 
as the families of the countries, to serve wood and 
stone . As I &re, saith the Lord God, surely with 
a mighty hand, and a stretch^, opt arm, and qpth 
fury poured put, will I rule over^pu” Before, them 
we charge the denunciations wr the Mosaic code 
against acts off idolatry, as sanguinary and unjustifi¬ 
able, or its cerqponial institutions, for the fyjrthqyan(| 
of the same t^ject, os vexatious ^pd trifling, let it#t 
least he shown, that% slighter effort, on the pai 
the legislator, would hqpe ^tain4Ptye required 
ject. If this cannot, a% assuredly iJpfeannot,^ 
proved, then the only conclusion^) which wcAan 
arrive, from the wHe bqtgings of (he case, is, that 
after all, the,means adopted were onhr jus Adequate 
to the emergency, and that what has wef* set tmfta 
« acovation agunmhe truA r*VelA& W%> 
occasion is, in tUality, an additional, 
wisdom m$rhich its varieqp integral 
arranged. 





CHAPTER X.. 


Of the Moral Tendency of the Lemtical Institution*. 

But the defender of the inspiration of the Mosaic 
writings will not l>e content to rest %is cause solely 
upon exculpatory arguments. Those compositions 
profess to ho the dictation of Almighty wisdom; and 
if that assertion be Wrrcct, we may reasonably expect 
to find, in the character of their precepts, some inter* 
jgpl proof and indication of the pure soyce from which 
emanated. Now, on this point, ^ie course be- 
fcjljp us is an easy one. Christianity, wc know, was 
introduced the wqjjd until after the expira- 
*ti<m of at4K&st four tliqpsand years from the time 
of %s creation, X)pring that long period, with the 
•single exception of the patriarcflR families, previous 
to the e% oJ^Moses, aid of the Jewish, nation, sub- 
sd^ently t^that time^ the human mind had to form 
its own opinions upo^he great questions of religion 
and morals,, from the Conclusions of&he light of na- 
(pire only, unless we adroit'also She not improbable 
supposition/that softie remnants of original tradition 
contributed their aid towards the formation of the 
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schools of ancient philosophy. Let, then, the infidel 
give us, in support of our argument^ the single book 
of the Old Testament, *or even the writings of ^pses 
only, and let him take the foll^dbeftt of all the occa- 
sional sublime ^morality, and all the theology, which 
he can find in the works of the philosophers and 
moralists of heathenism, frora^^e earliest period of 
history down to that of the ministry ^ Chruflfc No 
doubt he will find there much which every Christian 
will admire an^approve, for we have "St. Paul’s own 
warrant for the assertion, that there was enough^ of 
soundness in the wisdom of those remarkable men, 
to render the plea of^ignorance Unavailable to those 
who, notwithstanding such helps, continued in the 


commission ofi sin. Still, however, we may con* 

~ * ' "tfr 

fidently challenge the Augustan age itself to produce, 
if it can, by selection from all the works of all^e 


proaching in excellence to tjiat contained in the siij^le* 
law of Moses, written, -be it rpn^gpibeted, almost in 
the world’s very irtfency, and when Greece and Italy 
lay, as yet, immersed in the deepest l^ajbarifcm. Had 
we, in tact, nothing to produce bat thft* Decalcphe 
itself, we should feel no anxjpty for the isi&e of the 
challenge. Itttay be «t$d, indeed, with reference to 
this last observation, thtfPjhe doctrine of tte <tf 
the Godhead* ana the great la#s of social ij|pralfty, 
may he found as folly and explicitly state&ftin the 



ancients, a code of morals pnd tSfeoJogy, at all 
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works of the better heathen ethical writers, as is 
those Twq Tables. But, admitting that the more ob¬ 
vious injunctions and prohibitions may be as clearly 

• * ♦ 

expressed elsewhere, the Existence of the second and 
tenth commandments would, wA think, completely 
bear out bur case. Other legislators may have as¬ 
serted the unity of the supreme Being, and his claim 
to priority of worship: but we very much doubt 

whether any precept, excepting that of Moses, can he 

-1 

quoted, which anticipates the first commencing germ 
of the principle of idolatry within the heart, by point¬ 
ing out and guarding against the tendency to poly¬ 
theism, produced by the toleration of a more limited 
veneration of inferior beings;' or which, after de¬ 
nouncing the various overt acts of po^tive and prac¬ 
tical immorality, proceeds to subject the mere latent 
wish, the unripened, and, as yet, unoperative desire 
to the same uncompromising censure. We learn, 
from Josephus, the strong effect produced upon the 
Jewish even at the latter period of their ex¬ 

istence, '$§r; tifce prohibitive injunction of the second 
commandment of the Decalogue, in the case of the 
resistance which they made to the Innovations of 
Herod, upon the mere introduction by him of tro¬ 
phies, bearing a very, rude reasmblande to the human 
form within the walls of Jerusalem; and we cannot 

but contrast the beneficial resftit of tips feeling of 

s ' • ' 

extreme caution on so nice a point in that people 
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with the gross abuses which have eventually attended 
seemingly harmless deviations from the strictness of 
this rule in the instance of the Church ofRome. It 
was surely no human wisdom which, at so early and 
dark an era as thadfef Moses, detected one of the xxfbst 
deceitful principles^ the human breast, and antici¬ 
pated the coming .mischief by a cautious and effectual 
prospective enactment. Let us take another instance 
in point. Even in the writings of Cicero we find the 
Stoic Balbus introduced, as maintaining the theory of 
the divine nature of the sun, and the other heavenly 
bodies, and of their claim to our reverence as such. 
Such was the purest,form of theology at Rome, at 
a period little antecedent to our Saviour's nativity. 
Nor can any one read the alleged conversations of 
that truly remarkable man now alluded to, with his 1 ' 
contemporary philosophers, on these sublime sqb- 
jbets, without perceiving how much more the great 
questions of religion appear to have been considered 
by them rather as matters of curiouqyu^L abstract 
discussion, than as any thing in which as re¬ 
sponsible beings, had a vested and most momentous 
interest. In opposition to such cold and unprofit¬ 
able skirmishing of the intellect, let us quote v the 
surprisingly vivid anc^ soul-stirring appeal of the 
Jewish legislator on this self-same point. “ Behold, 
I have taAgb| you statutes and judgments, ; o$en as 
f|p Lord my God commanded me, that ye shqpld do 
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bo in the land whither ye go to possess it. Keep, 
therefore,., and do them, for this is your wisdom and 
understanding in the sight of the nations, which shall 
hear all these statutes, and say, Surely this great 
nation is a wise and understating people. For 
what nation is there so great, which hath God so 
* nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
that we call upon him for ? And what nation is there 
so great, and hath statutes and judgments so right¬ 
eous, as all this law which I set before you this day ? 
Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul dili¬ 
gently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes 
have seen, and lest they depart from thy heart all the 
da^l of thy life: but teach them thy sons and thy 
son’s sons. Specially the day that thou stoodest 
before the Lord thy God in Horeb, when the Lord 
said unto me, Gather me the people together, and 
I will make them hear my words, that they may 
learn to fear me all the days that fhey shall live 
upon and that they may teach their chil¬ 

dren. Add ye came near and stood under the moun¬ 
tain, and the mountain burned with fire unto the 
midst of heaven, with darkness, clouds, and thick 
darkness. And the Lord spake unto you out of 'die 
midst of thg fire. Ye hearty the voice of the words, 
but saw no similitude ; only ye heard a voice. And 
he declared unto you his covenant, which he com¬ 
mands, you to perform, even ten commandments, aad 
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he* wrote them upon two tables of stone. And the 
Lord commanded m#at that time to«ieach yon ata- 
tutes and judgments, that ye might do them in the* 
land whither ye go over to possess it. Take ye, 
therefore, good hedft unto yourselves; for ye saw no 
manner of similitude on the day that the Lord spake 
unto me in Horeb, out of the midst of the f re, test ye 
corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image, 
the similitude of any figure, the likeness, of male or 
female, the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, 
the likeness of any winged fowl that Jlieth in the air; 
the likeness of any thing that creepeth on the ground, 
the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath 
the earth, and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto hHken, 
and when thou seest the sun and the moon and the 
stars , even all the host of heaven, shouldest be driven 
to worship them, and serve them , which the Lord thy 
God hath divided unto all nations under the whole 
heaven 1 

“ Crudele gladiatorum spectaculum etiuhumanum 
nonnuilis videri solet, at baud scio an ita sit ut nunc 
fit,” is again the cold-blooded remark of the above- 
mentioned accomplished Roman philosopher,' on the 
subject of the atrocious amusements of the amphi¬ 
theatre, at the period of Rome’s highest state of social 
refinement. Compare with this the following noble, 
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sublime, and beautiful passages from the Mosaic 
writings i 44 Wioso sheddeth pan's bloody by man 
* shall his blood be-shed *. M 44 When ye reap the ftsfy 

vests of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
comers of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the 
gleanings of thy harvest; and thou shalt not glean 
thy vineyard:—thou shalt leave them for the poor 
and stranger. I am the Lord your God.—Thou shalt 
not defraud thy neighbour, neither rob him: the wages 
of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all 
night until the morning. Thou shalt not curse the 
deaf, nor put a stumbling-block before the blind, but 
shalt fear thy God. 1 am the Lord. Ye shall do 
no ^^righteousness in judgment; thou shalt not re¬ 
spect the person of the poor, nor honour the person 
of the mighty, but in righteousness shalt thou judge 
thy neighbour. Thou shalt not dvfenge, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people, but thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 1 am tlfe Lord 9 .'* 
44 Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass or his ox fall 
down by the way, and hide thyself from them; thou 
shalt surely help him to lift them up again. If a 
bird’s-nest chance to be before thee in the way in 
any tree, or on the ground, whether they be young 
ones or eggs, and the dam sitting upon%ie young or 
upon the egg$ thou shalt not take the dam with the 
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young; tut thou shalt in any wise let the darti go,* 
and take, tke youngs to th§e; that may, he well 
wif& thee, 'and that thou mayest prolong thy days V* 

S 

“ No man shall take the nether or the upper millstone 

’i 

to pledge, for he taketh a man's life to pledge.— 
When thou dost lend thy brother any tiling, thou 
shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge. Thou 

shalt stand abroad, and the man to whom thon dost 

* 

lend shall bring out the pledge abroad unto thee. 
And if the man be poor, thou shalt not sleep with 
his pledge: in any case, thou shalt deliver him the 
pledge again when the sun goeth down, that he may 
sleep in his own raiment, and bless thee; and it shall 
be righteousness unto thee before the Lord thy %od . 
Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor 
and needy, whether, he be of thy brethren, or of thy 
strangers that are ih^y land within thy gates. At his 
day shalt tliou gjSfe him his hire, neither shall the 
sun go ddtom upon it; for he is poor, and setteth his 
heart upon^t: lest he cry against thee unto the Lord , 
and it be sin unto thee. Thou shalt not pervert the 
judgment of the stranger, nor of the fatherless, nor 
take the widow's raiment to pledge; but thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in Egypt, and 
the Lord thjflKrod redeemed thee thence ; therefore 1 
command thee to do this thing, thou cutteat 

*v 
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• down thine harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a 
sheaf in the field, thou shaft not go again to fetch it; 
* it shall be for thc^ptranger, for the fatherless, and'for 
the widow; that the. Lord may bless thee in all the 
work of ithine hands. When thou beatest thine 
olive-tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again: 
it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for 
the widow. When thou gatherest the grapes of thy 
vineyard, thou shalt#it glean it afterward: it shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow; and thou shalt remember that thou wast a 
bondman in the land of Egypt, therefore 1 command 
thee to do this thing V’ There is no need of apology 
for $ie length of these truly beautiful extracts. We 
will add one short passage more, which is remarkable, 
when we consider the oppressive Egyptian bondage 
from which the Israelites had recently escaped, for the 
truly Christian feeling of generosity and forbearance 
which it expresses. “ Thou shalt not ftbhor an 
Edomite, for he is thy brother: thou shall not abhor 
an Egyptian , because thou wast a stranger in his 
land V 

It is quite impossible, we conceive, to read these 
splendid touches of kindly feeling and sublime piety 
without acknowledging their immeasuralfc superiority 
to any of thAnty^t elaborate productions of Pagan 
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civUzation. And if so/the enquiry naturally fol¬ 
lows, “ To what are we to attribute this superiority ?'* 
Grant the inspiration of the passagy in question, and 
the difficulty is at onde removed. But without the 
aid of this satisfactory solution, the exquisite morality 
which marks these most ancient of all human composi¬ 
tions must be admitted to present an anomaly which 
it seems perfectly impossible to account for upon any 
natural principle. # 

We may observe, also, as another striking internal 
evidence of the authenticity of these singular records, 
that the beauty of the religious and social principles 
which they inculcate is in direct contrast with what 
we find, from the same sources of information, to have 
been the practical habits of the parties to whom they 
were addressed. Highly wrought and delicate sen¬ 
timents of humanity and of chastened piety appear, 
in the ordinary course of natural events, only among 
nations vfcry far advanced in intellectual improve¬ 
ment ; because such productions grow out of the exist¬ 
ing state of knowledge and manners; or where the 
literature of a people outsteps, by any accident, the 
habitual state of manners then prevalent, some traits 
of the general barbarism are, at all events, distin¬ 
guishable in ft. But what we read in the books of 
Moses of the moral and intellectual ^gtahtaients of the 
Israelites has nothing which at all harmonizes, or is 
in keeping with the sublimity of their religious code. 

i 2 
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Now this singular contrast between tlic sacred literature 
of that nation, and the character of the nation itself^ is 
precisely what we,might expect to find, provided their 
alleged history be the true one. A system of laws 
emanating from Heaven must necessarily be supposed 
to be consistent with the soundest principles of vir¬ 
tue and holiness. But it by no Sloans follows, that the 
habits of a semi-barbarous and profligate people 
would immediately qpnform to the restraint of obli¬ 
gations, so unlike to any thing which constituted their 

* 

previous standard of morals. The accuracy then of 
the picture afforded us by Moses on this occasion is, 
according to the established presumption of the in¬ 
spired character of his writings, perfectly correct. 
But how are we to explain the difficulty, if we deny 
that inspiration ? Assume, for argument’s sake, that 
Moses, like some other subsequent legislators, pos¬ 
sessed an understanding far in advance of the pre¬ 
valent notions of his own period. What, in that case, 
could have been his motive for composing those his¬ 
torical works which bear his name? It is evident 

i 

that, had his object been merely to moke out a plau¬ 
sible case, and to recommend the merits of his own 
legislation, it would never have occurred to him to 
state those mortifying facts, which fdftn so large a 
part of* the subject matter of his history, with that 
plainness of narrative which we find that he has 
actually adopted. , No original projector, and, more 
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than any other person, no legislator, likes to record the 
failure of his own experiments; much lesB, if writing 
a narrative of his attempts to renovate the character 
of die people with whom he has to deal, does he love 
to register his own .personal defects, and the cases in 
which he has drawn ctown the Divine vengeance upon 
his own head. As if is, the Mosaic writings present 
a true, unfortunately too true, portraiture of the 
waywardness of human natunl, and of the impene¬ 
trable surface presented by the heart of man to the 
operation of the principle of holiness; but they sug¬ 
gest any idea rather than that of a successful instructor 
of mankind attempting to exemplify the importance 
of his own religious and moral precepts, by showing 
their practical success in the amelioration 6f the 
parties to whom they have been addressed. 

But a principle of self-denial, and an unwilling¬ 
ness to make the most of the means, obviously placed 
within his reach, for the furtherance of his object, if 
that object were to promote his own personal ag¬ 
grandisement by the Asumption of the legislative 
character, pervades alike every part of the writings of 
Moses. Arguing upon mere human feelings and 
motives, this fact were perfeedy inexplicable. The 
rilence, for instance, observed by him, with regard to 
the hopes and fears of a future state, has given rise 
to one of the most elaborate and ingenious arguments 
contained in the whole compass of English literature. * 
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And what makes his neglect of this great influential 
argument the more remarkable, is the certainty of 
the fact, as appears indkientaQy by his own allusions 
to the sin of witchcraft and necromancy, that the 
doctrine of the separate existence of the soul was 
familiar to the minds of the people with whom be 
had to deal. Why, then, did He abstain frdm urging 
a dogma of which he could not be ignorant, and 
which, as an inducement to obedience, is so far the 
most powerful one that a legislator or moralist can 
possibly advance ? Had self-interest or human policy 
been his spring of action, it is quite impossible that 
he should have exercised this forbearance. Ad* 
mitting, however, his inspiration to have been real, 
this remarkable fact explains itself. This self-same 
omission, which would present a strange anomaly in 
any other code of religion and morals, is, if Christ¬ 
ianity be true, an absolutely necessary consequence 
of the peculiar relative position which Judaism held, 
as connected, prospectively, with the covenant of the 
Gospel. If eternal life be (Is we are assured that it 
is) the exclusive result of the expiatory sacrifice of 
Christ, communicated to mankind through the me¬ 
dium of faith, it is evident that no incomplete and 
merely preparatory system of doctrine could con¬ 
sistently hold out the promise of that reward whieh 
Is reserved as the especial sanction of the higher 
# and more perfect revelation. “ 14" says St. Paul, 
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“ there had been a law given which could have given 
life, verily, righteousness fl|>uld have been by the 

law; but the Scripture h&th goncludect all under 4 sin, 

* 

that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ'might be 
given to them that believe,” Had, then, Moses 
inserted in his OVftt legal code a promise of eternal 
salvation ha the rewdld of obedience to its injunc¬ 
tions, that very promise would be fatal to its autho¬ 
rity as an integral portion of the entire machinery of 
Divine revelation. Taking it, on the other hand, 
precisely as we And it, the remarkable omission ndw 
alluded to is a striking evidence of the strict con¬ 
sistency of the various component parts of Scripture 
one with another, and consequently a strong internal 
confirmation of their joint authenticity. * 

Another very remarkable instance of the forbear¬ 
ance, and (if we were to suppose him to have been 
actuated only by human motives) of what might be 
justly deemed the imprudence and inconsistency of 
Moses, may be observed in the fact, that though 
legislating for an infant £ople, whose future national 
character was intended to be moulded entirely upon, 

ft 

the pattern of his institutions, and doing so under 
the alleged sanction of Divine dictation, he still asserts 
$£ mere provisional character of his own institutions, 
and expressly declares that they were to be even¬ 
tually superseded by the enactments of some future 
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(Hid more perfect legislator Here is a contradiction 
ich it were*quite ^TOConcUe with any 

and%rdinarj|u prihcijples of action. What 
could possibly suggest to an; 




able person, 

professing to be armed "with ivfcie authority, 

and debouncing the most 




Lous preterna¬ 
tural visitations against any (Aitihgent breach of his 
enactments, so strange an idea as that of asserting 
that, after all, the rules which ho^thus peremptorily 
lays down are destined to perish, not from the mere 
destructive influence of time, but from thqir own 
cogiparatjpre inferiority to others which are to be sub¬ 
sequently introduced! The anomaly, upon every 
view of the question b4t one, is quite inexplicable. 
Admitting, however, the truth of the whole series of 
revelation, as contained in the entire Bible, not only 
are we obliged to admit the necessity of such an ex¬ 
plicit declaration; but, also, we cannot hgit be struck 
with the nicety and delicacy of arrangement with 
which it is introduced. It was obviously desirable 
afthg time of the first promulgation of the Mosaic 
^aw, that no slur should appear to be thrown upon 
the sanctity and solemnity of ail institution, which, 
however temporary in its propose, was still intended 
to form the habits and to command the respect of the 

jtf 

Israelites, for the space .of fifteen centuries, and, 
during that long period^ to serve as a substitute for 
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the more spiritual dispensation, which was eventually 
destined to occtipjtfts pf|s^» few, (^prominent de¬ 
claration of its merely provisional character wbittd 
have been, in gre^t measure, destructive of this ne¬ 
cessary degwfe fOOfeferential respect; and yet^ on the 
other hand, had it flea held out as & system^omplete 
and perfeiet in itself,^such an assertion would have 
been inconsistent with the truth, whilst, also, it would 
have operated as a complete vindication of the later 
Jews in their eventual rejection of the promises of 
the Gospel. This difficulty appears to have oHn 
met with that exact degree of wise cnutjpi, which 
marks deliberate and consistent contrivance. The 
introduction of the Mosaic l^v, accordingly, was ac¬ 
companied by the most astounding miracles, and 
its obligatory character established under the most 
terrific sanctioy; and yet the fact of its being in¬ 
tended as ^provisional substitute only for a covenant, 
which was ultimately to supersede it, though never 
brought prominently forward, is still announced w^th^ 
a sufficient precision of Issertion to produce convic¬ 
tion in the mind of any person, who, not content with 
a mere general survey, would take the trouble of 
examining its less palpable declarations. In this 
circumstance we recognise the usual Characteristic of 
pfrophecy: that is to say, we find a statement not* 
calculated to attract much attention before its com¬ 
pletion, and yet wTiich, when completed, is found to 
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be sufficiently precise to satisfy us that insertion 
was the result of deliberate ibreknowledge *. 

1 That the future advent of Christ was foretold by Moses» as 
well as by the later prophets, is not an assumption 'derived from 
any forced and over ingenious construction^ those parts of the 
Mosaic writings which are thus internre&d by Christians. >The 
Samaritans, who acknowledged no^pnonical books besides the' 
Pentateuch, looked forward to the coming of the promised 
Messiah no less confidently than the more orthodox Jews. The 
inferences, therefore, which they derived from these respective 
passages, were the same with our own. “ I know,*’ said the 
wM&an of Samaria, in conversation with our Lard, ** that 
Messias cc^peth, which is called Christ: when He is come, He 
will tell us all things." We find, also, in another passage of SL 
John's Gospel, the Apostle Philip bearing a like testimony to 
the prophetic declaration of Moses on this point " Philip 
flndeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have found him of 
whom Moset in the law and the prophets did write." And, yet, 
notwithstanding this undoubted explicitness of allusion to that 
important event, so guarded is the language of (Jn several pas¬ 
sages which bear upon the point, that it may be doubted whether 
any person unacquainted with the books of the New Testament, 
and perusing the Mosaic writings for the first time, would neces¬ 
sarily be led by them to cherish the same anticipation. That 
conclusion would, upon a repeated perusal, be probably found 
to he a necessary one, but still it would require a certain effort 
of the attention, and a balancing of consequences, to arrive 
at it. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Qf the miraculousdncidentt recorded by Moses . 

w 


The many miraculous incidents which are so inse¬ 
parably interwoven with the whole series of events 
recorded in the historical books of the Old Testament, 
and more especially in the writings of Moses, as*to 
leave no possibility of accounting for them from 
natural causes, without destroying the whole history 
itself, have ever, as a matter of course, been a mark 
for the assaults and ridicule of infidelity. Nor is 
this all* They have also been a subject of surprise 
to many sincere^ believers in Christianity, under the 
idea that, a $ the admitted system of Providence is 
to govern the world by the operation of secondary 
causes, such seemingly gratuitous instances of devia¬ 
tion from that rule would appear at first sight to 
convey the idea of the fictitious and exaggerated 
traditions of a barbarian period, rather than of the 
strictly accurate detail of real occurrences. But it 
will be right, on this occasion, to observe, as a pre-* 
liminary fact, that with regard to the question 
respecting the possibility or probability of miracles, 
it is not within the power of even the strongest minds, 
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at this period of the world, to discuss the matter fairly. 
All our established associations, derived from our un¬ 
broken experience of the uniformity of the existing 
operations of nature, are directly in th£ way of an 
impartial conjecture as to what may, under peculiar 
circumstances, and in a strong emergency, be most 
probable in the dispensation?*of Providence. It is 
a point completely established by metaphysicians, 
that by a wise adaptation of the constitution of out 
minds to the phenomena of the world in which we 
are placed, we all of us have an instinctive tendency 
to take as our standard of probability, with reference 
to future events, our actual experience of the past, 
and to judge of abstract possibilities solely by the 
occurrences which have fallen within our own know¬ 
ledge. Tliis is not the place to dilate upon the pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, upon which this axiom is founded, 

nor upon the inference derived from it, which would 

% 

seem to establish, as a no less certain truth, our utter 
incompetence to trace any connection between cause 
and effect in any natural incidents whatever. Suffice 

V * 

it to observe, that this predisposition in the human 
mind to scepticism, with regard to any deviation 
from the usual course of nature, exists within us 
independently of our reason, and in spite of our 
reason; and that though it has been given to us 
as a necessary instinct for our practical welfare in 
the business of this life, it is one against which we 
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cannot be too much on our guard the moment that 
we turn our attention to the discussion of the tran¬ 
scendental topics of theology. Whilst under the influ¬ 
ence of sqph a bias as that now alluded to, it is 
obviously impossible that the miracles recorded in 
the inspired writings should be perused by us without 
some occasional miagipngs as to the accuracy of the 
narrative. And yet, at the same time, nothing can 
be more certain than that this instinctive scepticism 
is itself founded upon a fallacious, though to us 
almost inevitable, process of reasoning. When we 
consider over how very confined an area, even of 
things as they now arc, our own personal knowledge 
can at the utmost extend, it were obviously the extreme 
height of presumption in us to assert, that because 
particular occurrences have not manifested themselves 
within our own time, therefore, they not only have 
never taken place in any other period of the world, but 
are actually to .be considered in the light of impossi¬ 
bilities. But we need not rest the credibility of 
revelation upon tliis negative argument only. If our 
present experience tells us one thing respecting na*>’ 
tural causes, we may affirm with certainty, that past 
experience, so far as we can collect it from history 
or experimental research into the phenomena of the;t 
globe, tells us another. We evidently know nothing 
of the actions and events of past times but from the 
records of contemporary writers, and those records 
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expressly assert that deviations from what is now the 
established course of nature did actually occur at tile 
various epoq^s to which many of those records refer. 
If we are tolcf that such testimony is insufficient, 
because the admission of it would be to allow the 
assertions of Scripture to prove themselves, and be¬ 
cause the events there alluded to were demonstrably 
impossible, our* answer is, that we have irrefragable 
proofs in the book of creation itself which the most 
determined sceptic muBt admit, that circumstances 
which would now be deemed impossible have actually 
occurred at no very remote period from our own 
time* No combination of materials with which we 

a 

are acquainted, excepting the natural order of animal 
generation, would, at this moment, produce the 
slightest approach to organized life. Not a single 
feather, not a hair, not a bone is now seen to ori¬ 
ginate from the spontaneous action of the elements; 
and yet we know from positive research^ that birds, 
quadrupeds, and man, have been, af their respective 
periods, called into being subsequently to the forma¬ 
tion of the globe whicb we inhabit, by some creative 
power, the peculiar exercise of which seems to be no 
lopger exhibited. If we aak why animals are no 
longer produced by some plastic energy of the vivify¬ 
ing principle, our only answer can be* that for some 
reason unknown to us, the course of nature has un— 
dergepe a change. „ The negative argument then 
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Afforded by ogr own actual experiendfe of the existing 
order of things is confessedly no refutation whatever 
of the preceding supposition, supporters it is by 
incontrovertible facts. 

It is an.obvious truth, though, strange to say, con¬ 
tinually overlooked in discussions of this nature, that 
the existence of a creation necessarily implies a Crea¬ 
tor, and that if its subsequent ordinary duration may 
be kept up by seemingly natural causes, the energy to 
which it owed its first production must have been, in 
the usual meaning of the term, miraculous, that is to 
say, a deviation from what are now deemed to be 
the established laws of Providence. This observation 
may be applied, with almost equal certainty of in¬ 
ference, to the moral phenomena of human history 
as to the physical. Prominent and peculiar effects 
in the circumstances of this or that nation must 
have had their peculiar and efficient causes. That 
Christianity Exists at this moment is a self-decisive 
proof, that events must have occurred at some definite 
period, which gave that peculiar direction and impose 
to the human character. The same argument ex¬ 
tends with equal force to the point more immediately 
under discussion at this moment, namely, the early 
history of the Jews. That singular people exists at 
the present day as a numerous nation, scattered over 
almost every region of the earth, all of them bearing 
the same testimony respecting thqir first origin^pind' 

9 
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still fa* $i rircums tan p fl will Allow, 

the vyyfnfe>%luqh die Scriptures peclaie to have 
ieen fllfcfta^AwMbses upwards of 3000 year#’ ago. 
f^w, as effccdnS&iiotfcpxist without their respective 
causes,*"" whence! we ask, did^a strange cemmit- 
nity originate, if not from the stock, and under the 
peculiar agency, to which all existing records what¬ 
ever agree in* referring them t” If the received 
history is false, what is the true one, and where is it 
to be found ! Should we *be told that the books 
which relate the miraculous events, connected with 
their first establishment as a people, are the pro¬ 
ductions of a later period, calculated, like the histories 
of other dark ages, to gratify national vanity, by the 
relation of exaggerated or fictitious wonders: the 
question then occurs, to what period we are to assign 
these several productions, and how we are to accost, 

M 

not only for the disappearance of all the really 
authentic records, but for the substatiP^u of forged 
documents in their room, which, Notwithstanding, 
haje been implicitly received as authentic by the 
•parties thus imposed ; oou Now, allowing die utmost 
possible latitude to conjectures of scepticism on 
point, we have the stx4hq|pst reasons for asserting 

that the Mosaic writings were not only in existence, 

* 

but were acknowledged*as ancient and authentic 
documents, before the separation of the ten tribes 
*of ^pael under Jcjoboam from the two remaining 
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tribes t oC<lnd|i^ttkd Beftja: 
and 196tfa Palms, whiqji acre 11 

<v ~ 

abridged details of those naira 
were really the composition* offlBKvfd, to_jn 

tradition ^ attributed them, would at onc^ 
warrant -vthis conclusion. The 78th Psalm, Wfcrk 
also of the same pmsumed date, affords a similar 
evidence *. llut the history of those Revolted tribes, 
and of theijT successors, the Samaritans, supplies an' 
unanswerable argument on this point.' That sepa¬ 
ration, we know, took place during the reign of 
lldhoboam, the son of Solomon. From that period 
the most deadly hatred existed between tlyse two 
separated branches of the Israelitish family, und, ac¬ 
cordingly, the subsequent propheticaUmtings, which 
were received as inspired documents into the canon 
of two orthodox tribes of the kingdom of Judah, 
wfae never qgly iowledged as such by their heretical 
neighbours, vfe schismatics of Israel. Both parties, 
however, receive*? as authlntic (with a fqgpr inter¬ 
polations, indeed, on the part of the Samaritans, 
in consequence of their pohti^l prejudices), the 
writings of Moses; a fact which would «bc pm> 
fectly inexplicable in aripreraier way than that*>f me 


1 In addition to Psalms mentioned above, the 44th, 86th, 
68th, 74th, 77th, 80th, 81st, 95th, 99th, 107th, 110th, lUth, 
1SH and 135th, all contain distinct allusions to some <7fhe 
facts related in the Mosaic hiitory. 
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ly believed ttapMa-ife 

■ 

of the commencement oftheir 
^Apposition £t once carries the, 
pnty of those^taritflngs far beyond the point of 
?£ime To whicfi most impugne^|pf their 
have beenriesirous of referring* th&m l . It-raVtib* 
fnarkable, Kt the modem de^pndants of the ancidttt 
Samaritans still <^cupy the town of Nablous, formerly 
%bcchem, situated between Mound Ebal and Ge- 
rizim, where they were visited, in the year 1823, by 
the Rev. W. Jowett, whogives the following account 

i* • ' f 

of his conversation^with their priest. u He (the 
priest) grid they were all in expectation of the Mes¬ 
siah—tlmf the Messiah would be a man, not the Son 
of God, and tmR this was the place which he would 
make the metropolis of his kingdom: this was the 
plpceof wjpeh the LorcLhad promised, He 
place his name there. ®c asked passages “of 

the Pentateuch, according to their *vjRws, qpoke of 
the Mes^ah. He quoted; ‘ A prophet skfrtl the Lord 
your God raise up like unto me,* fyc. This promise 
§f the Messinri^wa^irot fulfilledNn Joshua, for he 
not a prophet Tl^^day, Nov. 28th, 182*.— 

\ The, theory, that the bboks which bear the name of Mooes 
■ ■*** v * -* * 
were, in Veality, a compilation made by Ij^rk after the Baby¬ 
lonia captivity, is perfectly irreconcilable with the fact of tlto 
» adtJftion of the authenticity of those books by the‘revolted la- 
habifents of Samaria. 
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Early thii miming, accordiq£ io^appqmjpnent, wo 
visited tlie Samaritan priest. We^wa*|efffor him 
some time, during which nfe pmped in oMer gift 
Bibles, and selected some texts, oil which weylesired 4 
to converse with ¥*• At length he* made his apr^ 
pasranee, and ftccompanied ns into synagogue. 
With great reverence he produced IB venerate* 
manuscript (the'MS.the law Rinded to in Fri- 
deaux > 8 Connexion, Part I. Book 2.), which, t he 
said, was written by Abisha, grandson of Aarop, 
thirteen years after the death of Moses, now^threc 
thousand four hundred and 4£ty years ago. Wc 
were not permitted to touch the sacred t}pok, but 
only to look at it, at abopt a foot disdhtce. The^ 
page at which he opened showed certainly a very 
undent manuscript, with the cliaracters yet suf- * 
fiojtently distinct, lie tjmn showed u^notfc 
similar *fon^, jjipparentl^Fn exact copy, whiRi, he 
said, Wjps &§gt* hundred years old. He* also prdg 
duced a far tattered leaves of Walton’s Pdyglott— 
part of Genesis. We asked if they did not consider 
the books of Joshua and Judges ® sacred, in tife 
same tnaftner as the Torah; he replied,* * By^o 
means: these two bocWwe have, and we reverence 
them; but the Tonph'js our only saerdd bdtk 
Joshua w^s not% prophet, but the disciple of anro* 
phet; that is, of Moses/ We* enquired in'Which 
direction they tum<thdir faces when they pra^/ He 

k2 
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waved Ida hand jn the direction a little right of the 
angle behind the altar, that is, nearly southward. In 
fhift direction ift&e ci^of Luz, ^rich was afterwards 
* called Betliel, the place which the Lord appointed to 
k set his name tftere. As to Jem^km, they have no 
respect for a holy city; regardSng the Jews 
tlftir rivals,^md speaking entirely in the spirit of the 
woman of Samatj| Our fawns rv^rshtpped % this 
nkytntam,” &c\ . 

It is superfluous to observe how exactly this 
statAient accords with the facts detailed in Scripture, 
and how strongly it£onfirms the alleged antiquity 
of the ^Mosaic books. It has been frequently, 
^and^ justly renrarked, t^pt the circumstd&ce of the 
Je*Ws being, joint depositaries with the Christians of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament in general, 
is uk inalterable evuknce that those writings 
liav^not been tampjerec^rith and altered^ by the 
latter, 'fhe argument afforded in * cc&finqption of 
the*authenticity of the Pentateuch, in particular, by 
th^s testimony of a sect disposed to coiSwmt that of 
0ery other poifcbn of the sacred canon, is precisely 
similar in kind, and, &wt appedra to lift, not lefts 
conclusive, with regard WSe writings to which it 


1 iv. 20. m * 

* 1 Mrett'h Ch ri 5 tian*ReftAKrcke 8 la Syria «ri th4*He!y Laoft, 
pp. lMLstaeq. 
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infers. The peculiar creed of this last lingering rem¬ 
nant of the ten schismatic tribes, which is a natural 
result of the events of tlicir^^tory,4f that history 
be correctly transmitted to us in the Old Testament, 
it would be impo^jble to account on the op* 
poette supposition of that narrative beinj^false. Ad*, 
mitring, however, its accuracy# the aiS|uity of Ae 
Mosaic writings Js at oUbe establisl^d , upto a period 
which scarcely leaves, room for the possibility epa 
of their having been nothing more than a successful 
forgery of some still earlier epoch. The endeafouf, 
therefore, to get rid of the docility attending the 
admission of the miraculous events of the Jewish his¬ 
tory, by at once denying their authentiefty, will be 
found upon trial, as in the case & al| the otKe/ 
mysterious questions of revelation, to introduce far 


greater perplexity than iL is calculate^ to jemove. 
We can*see, or, at all emits*, imagine, a sumcient 
reason ffhy, tn the course of the dealingsVof a wish 
and merciM Providence, such preternatural inter¬ 
ferences ahobffi have been allowed to occur; but We 
can discover no end to the embarrasAkent and enta% 
foment which wduld be Jhe result of a system of 
general scepticisfn, or, uRther words, of^a theory 
which would Almost oblige us td believe thing, 
for no better^purpose than that of flattering its with 
the idea gf believing nothii%,£ • ^ 

It caSnot & top t£rongly impressed itgpti our 
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minds that, granting the mere fact of the gentunendii 
of t&e Jdosaic writings, without insisting also upon 
thdlr inspiraticft, evei^iat admission would involve, 
as a necessary consequence, the ^reality df a large 
proportion of%ie miracles thej^ recorded^ Moses 
could not, like some modem fanatics,. have bM 
uSder a delusion with regard to the reality of Ms 
.mission* Ojj^of ti|e prodigie#related respectingghim. 

f he Wrote those books, he was either a deliberate 
poator, or a person really bearing God's commis¬ 
sion,* and endued, upon special occasions, with pre- 
tematural power, flnt we are not free to choose 
between even these alternatives. He could not have 
been an lidpostor if he ^ould. The ver^r nature of 
thl miracles related of him, and by him, #ere such as 
to render all imposition impossible. The whole body 
of the J|jra|^tes are asserted by him $p have per¬ 
sonalty witnessed donations ffem the ordinary course 
of naturdt on a scab far too great to have Reentry 
ah f supposition within the limits of unassif ted agenfey 
to effect; ^and an appeal is repeatedl^knade to their 
Wtimony for dft accuracy of the respective state¬ 
ments. ^The infliction of the plagues upon Jhe 
Egyptians, the passage Jrliie Red Sfca, the ntifa- 
cuhms production <# water tinthe Desert, the thun¬ 
ders and lightnings of Mount Sinai dftring the-de- 
livery%f the law, the manna, agd the dreadfrd 
judgment overtaking and Wk acfcompKdtes, 
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are all related* not as events of remote occurrences * 
Mud such as might be safely invented, whe^the pro¬ 
duction of all contradictory testimony should hftve 
been rendered impossible by me lapse of time ; but 
as faets^fcr which J^e great mass of dle^at^n could 
vouch, as havibg been themselves qye-witnesses of 
their reality. In such a case*, there is no tenaAle 
middle position between absolute denial of the truth 
of the whole negative, and its absolute Mnnssion £n 
all its parts. Any attempt, therefore, at acd^amo- 
dation of the circumstances related, with y the smote 
toaaqud cour.e * ordftary n«gre, is a. iiphiloso- 
phical as it is unsafe. True, inflbed, it is, that 2 the 
prodigies related are of the most astounding descrip¬ 
tion. N^fconsistent advocate of Revelation would 
seek to gloss'over this fact. dBut after all, what does 
this prove, ^excepting what every believeryn Christ¬ 
ianity is, upon principle,* bourn! to admit ? ntaely, 
that t^e production of that mraerious system of re¬ 
demption ^has been, of all tiWvorks o£ JJrovidSnie 
with which #e are acquainted, th3 most important in 
jft nature, and, therefore, if we n#y venture so^o 
%nk of Almigl^y agency, the most^ elaborate in its 
contrivance and appoints machinery. If our reason 
ewtjsee no possible meqps of ^scaping from re¬ 
cognition of the truth of the inspired records, that 
fame reason, then, must us that a dispfjosation 
so flDle^aqJy prepared,jptfi so consistently, ||**lowly f 
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"apd so cautiously developed, year after year, and 

y V 

centtir^ after century, must lie one, the paramount 
value of wliichr will be foui^l to justify the vast ex¬ 
penditure of means employed in it# production. In 
this view offcthe case, every mir^glc recorded in the 
Old TestuSentgis only an evidence the more to the 
sanctigr^fn Jhe covenant of the Gospel; tnd if so, 
Jet every wdl-wisher to that covenant be careful how, 
ill Ae-vain hope of conciliating those who are not to 
^nocnij(3liatsd, he adopts a course df argument, the 
direct an^ obvious tendency of which, indeed, is to 
^attach suspicion to oply one*portion of the sacred 
writings, but which, if established, would necessarily 
lower our estimate of them as a whole. 


“ Ne Deus interstitial dignity) vindicS nodus 
Jfccidcrit,” 

is a rule of far raoff Momentous application than 
that of n^*6 literary *ticism. None bi*t the wildest 
fanatic will be disposed to believe hastily in every 
alleged deviation from the established laws of nature $ 
but that man, oj the other hand, nrnjst have imbibed 
little of sound philosophy who, looking round upon 
all the mysteriesaby which we are environed, would 
pronounce such deviations to be impossible; or, 
taking into consideration concurrent^estimony of 

past agec^ to be, under befitting circumstances, im- 
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probable. Surely the legitimate and moBt probable 
conclusion, in the face of such evidence as that ad¬ 
duced in support of the scriptural ihiraelcs, is $iot, 

* 

that the facts art themselves untrue, but *that the 
motives for thei^Joceurreuce were u^gtent exact 
proportion to what may be presumed 6f*1$i#$eneral 
unwillingness of the Creator to disturb* tM^fodaws 
which, in hit wisdom, he has thought^ to imjsosid^ 
upon his crdatiop. 
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Of tht fhriMmee of tin Authi nticity of the Books of Motto* 


'.iry. 


the other Jewish Scriptures, 


Bishop Watson^Iios recorded an observation) made 
by Sjyr Isaob ifew ton to Dr. Smith, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, “ that he found more sure marks 
of authenticity in the Bible thdh in any profane history 
whatever.” To those who have been in the habit of 
considering the books of the Holy Scriptures as a 
mere tissue of astounding incidents, substantiated 
only by a moderate weight of external evidence, this 
assertion *will appear in the highest degree para¬ 
doxical. And yetitfi'jpne which every person will 
feelfthe more disp^&ato admit, the more he ex¬ 
amines (^estimates the detail of those writings by 
that intuitive, apprehension, by which we all judge 
instinctively of the truth or falsehood of any series 
of facts which^we hear related. Evflfcy one knows 
how difficult it is to maintain such an entire con¬ 
sistency through all the minor points of a fictitious 
narrative, that no subsequent criticism should be 
*able to detect any incompatibility of r &ct, or oon- 
fosion and contradiction in t^e delineation of chanc- ^ 
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ter. This difficulty) 'which increases in a compound 
proportion, according to the lcngjth of the work in 
the hands of a single author, may and will aiuount 
to an actual impossibility in the case of a^ariety of 
authors, each separately contributing & share, toward 
the construction of one entire and^co|t^iHM^rra- 
tive, especially where the facts to be ■A® [fie out of 
the ordinary course of events. Where- then, as in 
the instance of the historical books pf the Old Testa- 
ment, we find a long succession of wflters,^living 
some of them at remote interval^ from one another, 
each having their sepafatc and distinct objects in the 
composition* of their respective works, and yet pro- 
during, without any seeming intentional combination, 
a series of compositions, which, when joined toge¬ 
ther. form one'•continuous aftd consistent whole; in 
which no violation of unity, in the delineation of 
natural manners, or df indiridU character, no con¬ 
tradictions of chrpnology, no anomaly of cause and 
effect, from first to last, can be detected^ ^here the 

v r 

Idler works necessarily pre-suppose the existence of 
the earlier, and the earlier would be incomplete un¬ 
less succeeded by the later; whilst a^ alike anticipate 
the development of some future^ system, which has 
followed in the dim course of events, as the finU 

-p " 

completion of the whole; and where statements, 
which at firs^Wght appear in the fight of contradict 
lions, arediscovered, upon a second examination, to 

vtV V * V. 
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be' real A congruities; in such a case, be the subject 
matter as marvellous as it may, we have as strong 
inie^al evidence of the authenticity and accuracy of 
thi^fwritings, aa the nature of things can possibly 
, It is not saving tooynuch to assert, that all 
£ 1 kh&* ^b^l>hu£|icfl|s of evidence unite in vouching for 
the truth oftljOportioiis of Scripture now alluded-to. 
Admitting, 90 we necessarily must do, that the his¬ 
tory of^fhe Jews, aj^ontained in the sacred writings, 
describes a ccifaiii part of t he human race as placed 
under veiy remarkable, and in a certain sense of the 
term in|probable, circumstances; still, that point once 
encode dby us, all that follows in the fitting up, as 
it may be called, of the main design, is effected with 
a singular air of truth land reality, which it would be 
absolutely impossible to account for on the supposi¬ 
tion of t^main narrative being fictitious. It is evi¬ 
dent/^ ajreadv b|pn observed, that it is no 
solution the diffiemty to suppoa^ that the ground* 
work of Jact is correct, but that miraculous inci¬ 

dents ^re a superaddition produced by fraud, super- 
stition^cir national vanity; because by far the greater 
proportion of the prodigies related are Such as must 
be entirely true or entirely false, we cannot account 
for them by supposing them te^j^re been natural 
incidents, elevated into preterhattM subjects of 
Wonder by the exaggerations of igjtyl^ftnce. Th % 
whole recorded series of events requires/ for the sake 
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of their own consistency, that the miracles should 
have been really sUch. Otherwise the history itself 

n 

becomes a tissue, of inconsequentialrimprobabilities. 
Unless, then, itican be shown to b$|oo incredibie.fbr 
the satisfaction of a rational mind, to suppose ^|^all 
the strange circumstanced and aifcmalieiiofr 
considered, Providence should e$$r pondesce 
afford a revelation of its will to serv$ us as a guide 
through this life, and to direct our hopes towards one 
in reserve;—unless it can be slRwn %hat, even ad¬ 
mitting the probability ofj&e communication of some 

i 

revelation, that revelation is not Christianity;—and 
again, unless, supposing Christianity to be$£$he, jy e 
stilL think it impossible that an intermediate Bd 
provisional arrangement should be vouchsafed to 
some one select portion of mankind, for the express 
purpose of keeping alive the remiiarjt of ti^ Theisiti 
from the abominations of i^platry;—unless, we re¬ 
peat, all these assumptions arc%ianiiestly ,guch as np 
well-informed mindgcould possibly admit, ugder any 
degree whatever of positive evidence; it seen^tofol- 
low that, in a-choice of conflicting di fil cultle^ihose 
attending a belief in the Divine inspiration* ada^c^p- 
•aquent truth of thil historical parts of the Old Testa* 
meat are flu: those which necessarily accon^ 

pany their rejec^onS 

^ Once, howler, proceed thus far, and the course of 
the believer tics smooth during the remainder of his 
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progress The intervention of the Deity onoe ad- 
mitted as probable, the inference is obvious, that the 
same superintending care would continue to interpose 
till the final accomplishment of its object should be 
achieved : and thus the miracles of the New Testa* 
ment would, by a dilect implication, afford confirm¬ 
atory testimony to those of the Old, and the miracles 
of the Old Testament to those of the New. On the 


other side, the cause of infidelity is encumbered with 
accumulating flifticrfttics at ^very step. Get rid of 
the preternatural occurrflfces recorded by Moses, as 
the mistakes of a barbarous and superstitious age, 
w&|iire met by those connected with the later 
pmtions of the Jewish history. Degy those, and, in 
addition to the improbability that an ancient and re¬ 
markable people should ever have existed, the whole 
of whosgipresu^Led historical records should essen- 
tial]gyprove tqjiavc beep, a fiction: we have again all * 
||ie jtara^iloiW occurrences confuted with rile first 
estjMplunent and subsequent rij jflpbation of Christ- 
account for by the same theory of igno- 
ranc^Mfflpfgery. And, a|ter all, if qprselves, 

whajlpfe the ‘great point to be gained, by rims ques¬ 
tioning the records of past ages, step, by step, and by 
attempting, at this late periodorilftdflrore to be talse, 
what the assertions of profeSsedPyt^itni^at# declare 
to have been true; the end epd objepf& of this obsti¬ 
nacy of scepticism is nothing less thpnthe dissolu- 

13 
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tion of all the hipest sanctions of morality $lftid the 4 
extinction of the hopes of a futute life. Surely so 
unworthy a conclusion, in want of other evidence, 
would itself argue an unsoundness in the premises 
upon whieh it is founded. 

The stfeument, then, in favoSr of the authenticity 
of the Jewish sacred history, derived from the internal 
air of probability which pervades the whole, is one to 
which it is impossible to do justice, otherwise than 

reader to the original 
im to judge for ^jgnself 
by the standard of his own intuitive, common sense.^ 
It may not, however, be amiss to point ou^ome 
instances, selected at random, in illustration of 
view of the subject. ^ , 

Hie theoretical perfection of the Jewish moral code, 
and the singular contrast ^which itjprese q||»wfth the 
jfebellteus and wayward disposition ^the *' 

whose 0 use it w%fc promulgated, 1 mr e 
alluded to." {^afffiMpso been observed 
oCCMio% thAt this opposition^ between th< 

y - 1 r J 

tionof d^legiftbtor and 1^ darkness of ; 
is prede&y ihat which we might expect to* 

^ase of the comm&icatlbn of a Divine law to a bai - - 
besbus^people.ups t|ie supposition that the 

%oses are the exaggerated 
jtl&itttgits o|*paft remarkable person himself, or the 
forgeries of^ ajubsequent period, the fact now referred 




s im 

* 

tion 
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t* p ^ 

^to^yo^pue vump^ly l&explicable* Upon the 
fonUer hypothesis, we must suppose that Moses, in 
or^er te give an imposing 1 air to- the law* 6f which he 
was tHfi promulgator* waiHhe inventor of that tissue 
of asserted miracles* whiclvjfts writings declare to 
have accompanied the Israffites, in theif^pfrogress 
from Egyptian captivity to the promised land of Ca¬ 
naan. But it is obviously inconceivable that the 
same person who, by a wilful false statement, would 
attempt to give to a law o^us own invention the 
ion of Dhine authoAyPey an audaqious asser- 
miracles which had never really taken place, 
Should ^ftke same time act so inconsequentially as 
'td^epresent that sattic law in that ^me narrative as 
failing of its propog^&salutary effect, through the 
folly and obstinacy of those for ttfo* increment 
imende^ No iqgpojgftr wilfully invents a 
d ror^ju} sake of jlroving^he fattpre^ of Igft&i 
opjjttSRories 4 yet if tl^^niracles^n#^ri$ed 
jooks of Moses were 
ere really h^p, with thM 
wasiw|^fe^dly charges^. If, o Ijftl&f 
we $$i]9|>ose What are dtffedt the Mosaic'. 
the production of a later J^riod, ‘the diffibJSty ifP#* 

ed.Intbb 
ben^ti to 

impossibility to palm upo^fflSiSepjftion, hpllffej 
barbarous, a writtencode ofpreclS often r&- 



bgatEd, 

tCbe 


stated isWrather increased* 
■first place, H must be pi 



xih) wttu myijk 

ataous enactments, combix&d the most^|j[ui$fte 
moral beauty, as a real work t gf antiquity, wlfich, 
supposing the story related of It to be true, woqld 
necessarily have been m^JJf&ctical operationsibefore 
such a forgery could he produced; and, secondly, 
this theory would stilKnippase in the forger pre¬ 
cisely the same act of folly which it seems impossible 
to attribute, wWi the slightest probability , 1 to any 
acknowledged human motives. If those books were 

m 

the coinage of a later ara, mid intended to give cele¬ 
brity to the name of Hoflk, on the some pri^ gi ple 
which has led many^superstitious people to inyeqt 
false legends for the sake of conferring honfpr upon 
departed saints qpd legislators; vMiy did not the in¬ 
ventor make his panegyric rndj ^ yaluablc. by stating 
the succc^p of tka^pws in question, in ameliorating 
the morals of the Israblitei|, to hav£ been Jin tdLffr- 
inspects canjpl^e ? ' How^ould the same mind com* 
ceive ihe" Idea of t h e tremendous thunoers^pd :%htS 
flings and «thct^alMyi of Mount Sinai, ang/ofHhe 
pettdsnt mnru^urii^s and rebellions ©f the'Hfewa 
against awfullyJpforced ? If it be ttrged 

that ancMsnomalous conduct accords exabtly with 

* 

what wsknpw of the stradge contradictions of human 
n$1wap* 9 1 i(ie readily agr gein the truth of thatfebserva* 
a tg^4b|^^ though perfec#y in keep- 

i^ ^ j jphj teferengp to impractical follies of the human 
brokt, ivucl^e dJfceatkm is by ho means consistent 
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with vAyt an interred person jwould be disposed to 
inVent, whilst attempting to Impose a false and plan* 
sible statement upon others. A fabulous writer repre¬ 
sents 4iis Orpheus, or Whoever may be the fictitious 
hero of his narrative, rcduc^j^ men and brutes from 
the savage to a civilized state by the mere charm of 
his eloquence i he, bn the contrary, Vhose lot it 


is to relate the real history of the practical effects of 
the most truly Divine philosophy upon tjic stubborn 


materials of our f’ulle^ ijature, will have a far less 
ples^ng, and as it may at firs^gght appear, a far less 
idausiblc story to record. 

It mfjgr be safely asserted that none of us know, or 


possibly could anticipate from conjecture, the entire 
degree of desperate, instance patented by the evil 
principle to the godfl, in the history of £ie human 
heart* Wo cannot conceiv e, that the&miraeles, re** 
horded to h^e taken pla® m the w^d^piees, Were 
"compatibly with the systematic of disobedience 
related of the followers of Moses. Trub i we cannot 
. conceive U, % priori, and, therefore, jtis to the highest 

■u) ,-i ’ 1 ' V _ ' 

degree improbable that ^uch a narmti^should be 
forged for ,the purpose of ^imposing upon mankind. 
But neithei* can we conceive that the most awfttl 
visitations of Providence should oftenfer have a tend- 
ency to hVden than?. to sbften^the feeling pi ppt- 
ligious an^. profligate persons. * Mp shoph^fSlver 
dare to anticipate as a theory, vnrat, npfol^ftm&tely, 
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we know to be experimentally ^yue, that th$harcti« 
hood of human wickedness is seldom more dreadfully 
displayed than in the sinking of a crowded ship, at 
the execution of a criminal, dr during the ravages of 
pestilence in a thickly^eopled city *. There is a 

1 The tendency of temporal affliction in a mind thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of Christianity is undo i^>te (fly to 
invigorate the feeling of devotion, and to make the sufferer 
cling with more eager reliance to the protection of Heaven, 
But examples of this description constitute the exception, noj; 
the rule, when applied to Iranian nature in general. fol¬ 
lowing is the description afforded by an cye-witncb* of the effect 
produced upon the *nii»ds of the population of London by llie 
plague, in the year 1(165. It unhappily accords too exactly with 
what wc read of other large communities whit h have been vlbited 
with the like scourge 1 

M The p^ferie themselves did not s?f» the hand of God, nor 
seek, righteousness, when God's hand was so ^read fully lifted up 
against us, lq one house^you might hear them roaring^ 
under the pangs of death; fn the next tippling, . . . . , and 
belching out blusphcmi^ against God ; one house shut up with 
a red cross and Lafrd has* mercy upon us / the next open to oil 
undeanness and impiety, being senseless of the anger of God. 
In the very pes^-houses such wickednesses committed ns is not to 

be named.. The hottest judgements did *not teach 

many of us either to pray or repent.”— L{fe qf General Monck , 
by T. GumVle, D.ty. 

Bonrienne, in his Mcmoirt of Napoleon, gi]M| a no less 
striking,delineation of that atrdcity^of feeling which almost 
invarrablyaccompanies the extremity of human ipisery, where 
the^pountaractiun of religion is wanting. The narrative refers 

L 2 
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desperation of principle in the thoroughly vicious* 
which hardens itself in'exact proportion to the appeal 


to tfie disastrous retreat of the French army from Syria after 
rheir discomfiture before the wall^of Acre. 

“ A most intolerable thirst* til total want of water, an exces¬ 
sive heat, and a fatiguing marcli over burning sandhills, quite 
disheartened the men, and made every generous sentiment give 
way to feelings of the groaittt selfishness, and most shocking 
indifference. I saw officers wftyMheir limbs amputated, thrown 

pff the litters, whose removal in that way had been ordered, and 

•* 

who hod themselves given money to.^ecompense the bearers. 1 
saw the amputated, tlie wounded, the Infected, or those only 
suspected of infection, deserted and left ^o themselves. The 

V » 

inarch was illumineu by torches** lighted for the purpose of 
setting Are to the little towns, villages, and hamlets which lay 
in their route, and the ri$|fcrops with 4M^-'h the land was then 
covered. The whole country was in a blaze. ^Tliose who were 
ordered to preside at tl^s work of destructible teemed eager to 
. spread desolation on every side, as \f they couUjji thereby avenge 
themselves for their reverses, and find in such,.dreadful havoc an 
alleviation of their sufferings. We were constantly surrounded 
by plunderers, incendiaries*, and the dging, who, stretched on the 


sides of the road, implored assistance in a^feeble voice, saying, 

* ‘ not infected, l am only wounded;' and to convince those 

8 £ 

whom theyfaddrmd, they re-opened their old wonnds, or 
inflicted o^OwBweives fresh ones. Still nobody attended to 
thepv r / If is all over with him' was the observation applied 
to the imhrimste jMbgt in successlbn, while every one proved 
onward. jW svffiwmcjf shohe Ik an unclouded sky in nU’its 
brightness was darkened by our e®r\fid^ratiotu. Qn odfright 
lay the sea* on ouY left Ond behind us the desert made%y wrwIfru 
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which would soothe its obdun$y into gentleness; 
and though the average moral character of mankind 
may not deserve the full severity of this description, 
still we know that the waywardness of hugnan nature 
at the moment of trial w far beyond what wo conceive 
of our feelings in their cd^mon and quiescent state. 
The incredulity of the later Jews, Who* hod been eye¬ 
witnesses of our Saviour's miracles, has often been 
mentioned with surprise* fid by the. impugners of 
revelation has been referred Jo as an obvious im¬ 
probability. Yet this very character was given of 
them by our Redeemer himself. “ If they hear not 
Moses and the TrojShets* neither will they *t>c per¬ 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” TJu^veiy 
experiment was, 4$ are assud^t, on two remarkable 
occasions, nfade upon that stubborn people, and in 


* 

before were the privations and sufferings which awaited 
— Memoir$ qf Napoleon, by Bounenne. Engluh Translation. 
Chapter XX. * 

Surely if such is humyn nature ip its unregenerate state, the 
r eligion which teaches how these fearful and malignant passions 
may be subdued into love of God and universal chanty towards 
man ought to be a ^subject of any feelinggrathet than that or 
contempt and aversion. It was a strikl^^obiervation of a 
French poet, in illustration of the extreme wicktfdifss^ pf the 
human heart, “ that at the very commoncem^A of 4he world, 
when as yet society consist# of only IbW w * persons, one 
member g that small community waa f the murderer pf his 
bpqfber.”* 
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both cases the result was precisely what had been 
anticipated. Lazarus, the friend of our Redeemer, 
was purely raised from the dead; and the effect 
produced vgas, that the Jewish rulers became alarmed, 
in consequence q# the increased number of converts 
to the ^iew faith, *for testability of their ancient 
institutions. The'resolution, accordingly, to which 
they came, Vas entirely in unison with the spirit of 
this world. 4 * Tfye chief orklfo* consulted that they 
might gpt Lazarus ^so to death, because that by 
reason of him many of the Je9s went away and 
believed in Jesus.” That, same JcsuS was himself 
miraculously, raised up fromihe grave^and the tguth 
oft hijL doctrines confirmed Ip' a communication of 
fket^featural gifts Jto^his followers; Jbcf again the 
conduct olfthe era* was oonsiste|$ with itself. 

They admitted, because it was impossible to deny, 
that “ indeed a notable miracle had been done, but 

i i 

so far from becoming jpn^rts to a religion which 
they feared would ^upqrsede^tlicir own, on the con¬ 
trary, “ when they liad callecf tlie Apostles and 
jjfaten them,, cpraidanded ffct they should not 
speak in ,pf Jesus, ^id Ht them go.” It 

can#i| be a&tuedlthat there is a strong resemblance 
betwfeeiv the obstinacy, for it can scarcely be called 

^ Jews|» notwithstanding the 
notoriety of ourff^mofa’s miracles, and t&atof their 
forefathers, who aj^pepeatedly witnessed those 
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Mooes; and we know also from experience, tliat it 
is a resembXtince resulting from the principles 'gf 
our common nature, whicli is ever consis even in * 
its most anomalous inconsistencies. Andjt is by 4-his 
strong resemblance tbal^We arc $ajjsfied # of the truth 
an j justice of the dmwin^ti Ix^tft instances.^ ^But if 
from these general and broad principles we proceed, 
in the case of the early JCws, to'a more^fcnute and 
detailed examinatipiJlw wnat is nj^&jjAFof them by 
their historian, the* accuracy & t^e delineation be¬ 
comes more strilcftg from the extreme^air of pro¬ 
bability with Which he sehites the osciltftions of feel- 
mg^ia 


tyw A| people, 
Opera^p %pon 


accoi 


that Wa 

chanced to f be dpera^P %pon at the mome 
anpernatur&l&r familiar objes 
spirit of thms 


[sraelites was* 



Th %>* 

nof^nat ijpich 

would be die result of sceptic!^, ^lES^S regard to the 

real nature of the miracles which they had witnessed. 

On the contrary, it was^h^taltei^ation of oppoSte 

and contradictory ng>d^| ofJctSAment which is ^fio 

often to be found ilPregjilafced mind, which 

wants steadines&^jL 

llffi 

ness and coarseness ot .character^not 
lief in the Divfcfe sanctions o^religion. Nol 
fept, can be more graphically^ ^fytrillllmly ctjgaftn 
than thp whole description ,6f Jjfftmigmft>tfo£ the 
^jfadatiS as given by their 


prmcipp 

_ t w 

conviction, and ^Kich relapses 


7 %^ than reaUty o| 
i inffeiuiUb&rom weal? 

^VSIk 

w 


’hiatogan. 
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little apprehension which they appeafrftj&rst to hav$ 
entertained of., y the nature of 'the mxnftbn of their 
leader $ Ur’ reckl^s^turry .yjith which they rushed 
from the territory of their ojun^ss^s to the confines 
of the 'Red Jjed*5 jhe deep ^dfpresslbn Which they dis¬ 
played Upon findingJthei9fbtrea| apparently cut off; 
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the extravagance of theirjoy upon miraculous 
deliveran J^followod almost mime liatelfSby an impa¬ 
tience of thSJ^ivations of jheftptejjjprt, and a Ijtagtag 
after %h|> degrading Qj^tfieir ig&dbt stateof 


after %h|> degradi^ Jfin^Ws Qj^tfieir ig&cbfit state of 
slavery; thgir%we-stnd^|n 5 appreSfensiods during the 
thunderings ¥rom JMount Sinai, ^llo^ed, after An 


thunderings from JVIount 
extremely shprt w interval, 

yju. 


es, and 
t Mose| and rulera^; 


m 


Egyptian cautivit; 
r V ^ich wpfeftc 


at every; 


i |he^ Canaam|es, and their 
their joaders, and to* totum 
^aU thise are- traits of cha- 
Rm^m^hckleuess of human 
ubh atlfipk governors of every 


assei 


ftp asjfe 




%j||^riy experienced'; 
vmem whose wander- 
Sn them in the way of 
to xfaKt«the present 


ITOfee 

Of our 


the * characteristic 
When we find them faithfi&fe 
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portrayed in any well-written record, and 

another to #l@dpat£, by t|e ihtuitive|*trength of opr 
Aim imagination, what those # |ijo$kinga,’ foyfer any 
modifU»Jdggt ofhhpumstsnces, yroi^ be^ There 
is a boldness and 'in i^^du^fity yi ske|ihes of 
real life which it iswcarefy^posfijblc to invec^ And of 
1,1 ^ ^“Bflyi a^hapDY and tolerably stlcceBsful 



nso^Bt^oofs of Hterafl^aSbnt. N 

S 1 


Eimdng the fore- 
question is, 
‘incident of the 


iSher, ng Jfcjfpr^u 

history ouPof the question, tlte detailed nar- 
iocs, ft does not^contam Strong interned evi- 


^ and jwjiich we eadh 


is^ query as to 

iirib 

ioty reasonable person u 



rative does 

ai 

a point of fbfct^of w] 
qpmpetent 

would in^dpibly bg. 

Perhaps we 

it to be a surprisingly probable poatrairare of human 
nature, placed in an unprobalde position as to external 
circumstances* Th» ahlajS I cowaifeice attri¬ 
buted to the Isra^ilMlNFhim unclothe guidance of 

e been t)u| 
■Mi 
ready 


Moses* never, 
consequence o{ 
performed for 
their conduct 



might have been expected f&fn #1 
indeed, together bf^ie tw^a^cbnjP^n^^ 
itfhon occasional displays4fMi^huihaii 
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their conductors, but still sinking under the depression 

t 

and wear o£ animal spirits frqm the privations under 
which were suffering, and the -difficulty of cal¬ 
culating up4|i miraculous as^stanc^gin future emer¬ 
gencies, wh$re* ah the physical %oWers of nature 
seemed .arrayed against them. 'ft is easy for those 


who have not been thus tried to say, that the expe¬ 
rience of past miracles ought to have given them a 
fall unshrinlflng confidence in the certainty of rifa&OT 
* support for the So in#t^ct reason it might. 

But the question is, not what is reasonable, or what 
appeirs to us,\f3t£f : the whole train of circumstances 
ha^ become gpatter of history, the mostnatufal 4ioe 
^c^ ccgduct, but what wJ^d be the operation of 

u {^ er ^e natural infl^tience pro- 
Jpiced by immolate hardship fa a new® d perfectly 
p&ne^ampfad position, when the scorchfag Desert lay 
before and hehimhthem, and the confidence inspired 
by die recpllectiog of forma: deliverances was met 
and counteracted!^xh^scefnf q£ unvaried desolation 
which met “^an God," they said, 

** furnish a* table in wfickjbesstf Behold, he 
smote ^the jgcx jthat the waterj gushed out, and the 

“ n he w ve 

provide flesh for Ms people What human being 
can fook into hiswyti hearty and not feel that the 
desgc^dency^riiich we j#pge all tm heavy a sin upon 
the x]|de and thor^&esl lsT&elites would not, uhdgr 
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similar circumstances, have been his own ? Scripture 
itself, we should recollect, whilst it records the weak- 
nesses and caprices of this singular people charges 
their tailings to permanent doubt of the reality of 
the Divine mission of Moses and p£ Jo*hua; y but to 
those fluctuations of feeling under the operation of 
momentary trials, which not less really and tubstanr 
tially, though less palpably, affirm! the explanation of 
all the inconsistencies of human conduct among indi* 
vidttals a thousand tpnes betflr JrAined, and more 4 
advanced in moraY discipline, than tji© persons here 
described. And Israel served the Lord a& the 
days of Joshua, and all the days of the elder* that 
overlived Joshua, and whflh had known all the work* 
of the Lord fat He had done for^Isracl *. 


1 Joshud xxiv. 31 



CHAPTER XIII. 


OJ the infernal Cadence of the Anthi nticlty of the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament mbit quint to Mosea. 


Tint final extinction of that generation which had 
wftnjssed^the mfracleti attendant upon the first intro¬ 
duction of the Israelites into Canaan was followed, 
as tfijTjgeneral habits and disposition of that people 


lead u$ to anticipate, by an increased apostasy 
fityS tl?e religion of Jehovah, and an adoption of the 
JojpKbries of the neighbouring nation^ From this 
jrMod to the point where the narrative *of the bookB 
of the Ok^cstament terminates, the recorded course 
of events is precisely what might have been expected 


fjpm human nature placed in the very peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances there described, but in those circum¬ 


stances only. Of probability, as applicable 

to tills remarkable portion of history, must have 


reference to a‘ condition of speiety which, at this mo- 
ment£ it it scarcely possible for US adequately to 
conceive* A small and by no means highly-civilized 
nation, mitacidotiisjy Supported in its political exist¬ 
ence by thdfeccasional intervention of the Almighty 
himself* to the almost total exclusion of the conmsi 
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and regular modes of defence against hostile incur* 
aion, and subjected to institutions not natural 
growth of the popular habits and character, but 
forcibly imposed upon them by a fatality stronger 
than themselves, presents a picture so perfectly unlike 
any thing which we are prepared to meet with in the 
history of mankind, that we look with & natpiral 
curiosity for the recorded details of transactiols so 

w 

extraordinary. The result is still, as on the farmer 
occasion, humiliating to "the human chiMcter&ftbm 
the scene of moral degradation, miqglcd, indeed, 
with occasional beautiful and sublime touchdi/which 
it presents; and though still remarkable for tip & 
of reality with which the successive incident 
related, is obviously such as few impostors 
and none actuated by any known motive of nafi! 
variety or self-interest would, wish to itypent The 
signal successes which, from time t# lime, attended 
their military expeditions, were so completely inde¬ 
pendent of the usual nat#al means for their success¬ 
ful accomplishment, that nothing |hort of occasional 
recurrences of the most implicit faith in the Divine 

4« 4 

promises, and in the continuance of that support 



t 


which had never deserted their forefathers in the lioui 
v , & 
of need, could have enabled them to calculate upon 

similar interpositions, in those rft^fending perils which 

so repeatedly threatened them with extflfcrion. And, 

jKQgsdingly, we find In the history of tn&t period s 
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succession of alternations between moments of ex¬ 
treme depression and of sanguine confidence, whilst, 
at the same time, the moral aftd religious character of 
the people was, from the same causes, fluctuating 
between an inveterate hostility to the idolatrous prac¬ 
tices of their Cohaanitish neighbours, and an occa¬ 
sional adoption of their worst abominations. Such, 
in fa^ was, more or less, the national character down 
to the time of the Chaldean captivity? Vhat under 
any flew of tne case, it was one by no means calcu¬ 
lated to add , to the credit of the people thus por¬ 
trayed, is perfectly clear. Our present business, how¬ 
ever, is not with the question, how fur the Israelites 
* 

appear to have acted worthily of the high position m 
which God’s selection of them as the depositaries of 
'Will had placed them, but how far the narrate 
which recoids these transactions comes to us with 
the stomp and impress of authenticity. Now, as the 
e^pstence of that history as a work, at all events of 
very high antiquity, must Wt admitted by all parties, 
the only query is, “ who were the historians ?” were 
they friends, or were they enemies, who have recorded 
the circumstances in question? Either supposition, if 
by adopting it we mean to imply a bias in the mind 
of the writer to exaggerate or to detract from the 
merits of the people described, is Equally inadmis¬ 
sible. The Jewish history is, clearly, not the work 
qf enemies to their name, for they are ever spoken o& 
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as the .only observers of the true religion, and as the 
chosen nation of the one true God. It can scarcely, 
on the other hand, be said to be the production of 
friends, for its far greater proportion is little more 
than a narrative df the waywardness, ingratitude, and 
profligacy of that self-same people. ' Again, it was 
not the composition of any political party, advocating 
one set of state maxims, to the exclusion of others, 
for it is equfil^avish of its censures upon democracy 
and monarchy, whilst it records the tra&actiilbs o/ 
both. It is not the calculating panegyrist upon this ' 
or that individual, for, with the exception of the few 
truly righteous persons who were thinly scattered 
over that long period, in relating the achievements .of 
the most eminent and* laudable of their monarchist 
dwells with, at least, an equal detail and rainutetleqp 
upon their failings and crimes, as upon their virtues. 
It condemns the reprobate Saul, and yet it mourns 
over his fallen fortunes with striking pathos : JL 
eulogizes the sanguine, ^pen-hearted, and devoid 
David, and yet it denounces, in the strongest lan¬ 
guage of censure, his ingratitude, blood-guiltiness, 
and adultery. It recites, with beautiful .accuracy, 
the most eloquent devotional composition on record, 
Solomon’s dedication of the temple; and expatiates, 
with delight, upon his many accomplishments, and 
that various wisdom, the fame of which attracted t© v 

e va v „,v ' 

his epurt the queen of the south; and yet ifeNm* 
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eludes by narrating his total and inexcusable idolatry. 
It- brands with the taint pf rebellion and heresy, the 
long succession of Israelitish kings, and yet, on the 
other hand, where censure appears to be called for 
by the conduct of the more orthodox lineage of 
David, it afpli es that censure without stint, and 

^ v 

without any attempt at palliation* 

It, surely, may be confidently asserted of aity his¬ 
tory, to which it seems quite iinpossifle^o attach the 
charge of partiality, or of self-interest, in any shape, 

" that its real end and object must have been truth. 
And such is, undoubtedly, the main impression which 
the history of the Jewish people, as given in the Old 
Testament, conveys to our minds. 1 ' From first to last 

ip 

there is nothing in the whole getting up of the nar¬ 
rative which marks selection, or the grouping and 
contrasting characters for the sake of effect, for sug¬ 
gesting a political inference, or eliciting some fa- 

f puritc prudential maxim. Its resemblance to real 
ature is that of the faitlffcl reflection of the mirror, 
and not of the calculated jRrrangement ■ of the ima¬ 
ginative^ painter. Nor is this all. The portraiture 
given to us is not only that of a fare from perfect 
people, but also the failings which we find succes¬ 
sively attributed to them are precisely such as assort 
with the respective periods described. Every event, 
•:,4very trait of character, is in the strictest keeping 
vritb the existing course of events. The sins of the 
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earlier epochs in the career of nations, like those in 
the. history of individuals,, are generally such as 
result from unsteady principles and desultory pas- 
sions acting in defiance of better knowledge ; whilst 
the latter stage, fh both cases, is disfigured by an 
increasing spirit of worldlincss, and the callousness 
of mind which so frequently comes on when 
season of novelty and excitement is gone by. This 
gradual proces^f decay, which constitutes the sum- 
mary of the history of almost all the extinct nations, 
of antiquity, is, in a striking manner, that of the 
fortimes of the Jewish people. From the time of the 
revolt of the ten tribes, to that of the captivity, the 
worst and most fatS symptom of approaching disso¬ 
lution which can show itself in the body politic, 
namely, an increasing indifference to the institutions 
which warmed the heart-blood of their forefathers, 
became, from year to year, more manifest. Though 
professedly subsisting upon a principle of miraculou^ 
interference, their invocations of the Divine protection 
seem gradually to have become less and less earnest, 
and their reliance upon human means of support, in 
spite of the strong remonstrances of tlic law and of 
the later prophets upon those points, more uniform l . 


1 The hook of Malachi, the valedictory remonstrance of the 1 
departing spirit of Jewish prophecy, consists of little mere than 
an eloquent and Indignant delineation cf the extreme »elfi?hne*^ 

M 
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When we say that such conduct was, at least, na¬ 
tural, and that, in proportion as such prodigies as 

* Afc * 4 

those which accompanied their first growth became 
less frequent, their zeal might be expected to decline 
from its original fervency, we are, in fact,only adding 
the sanction*of our judgment, as to the internal pro- 
baftlity of the narrative which asserts it of them. 
The second book of Kings and the second book of 
Chronicles bear every mark of their olrnauthentieity, 
from the striking delineation which they afford of a 
nation, whose patriotism and religion were on the 
wane, from the mere ordinary tendency to degeneracy 


and worldliness of feeling which, at that late period, had suc¬ 
ceeded in quenching all the higher principles of devotion in the 
Israelitish nation. “ A son honoureth his father, and a servant 

ip 4ft 

his master. If, then, I be a father, where is mine honour ? and 
if I he a master, where is my fear ? saith the Lord of Hosts 
unto you, O priests, that despise my name. And ye say, 
Wherein have we despised thy name? Ye offer polluted bread 
upon mine nltar, and yc say, Wherein have we polluted thee ? 
In that say, The table of the Lord is contemptible. And if 
ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil ? And if ye offer 
the lame and the sick, is it not evil ? Offer tibnow unto thy 
governor: will he be pleased with thee, or accept thy person? 

saith the Lord of Hosts. Who is there, even among you, 

that would shut the doors for nought ? Neither do ye kindle 
fire on mine altar for nought. I have no pleasure in you, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, neither will I accept an offering at your 
hand.” Mulachi i. 6. &c. 
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which is the fate of all human institutions. In the 
history of the later king* Judah we read of occa¬ 
sional attempts made by the sovereigns of the day 

to revive the dormant spirit of the religion of Moses, 

< 

by removing the pollutions of the tei^jric, and re¬ 
establishing the sacrifices according to the form pre¬ 
scribed by that legislator. But these very attempts 
obviously myrk the almost complete disuse into which 
that religion had fallen. They were not the mere 
correction of such abuses as, in the course of time, 
might be supposed to have crept in through the oc¬ 
casional ignorance or superstition of the worshippers, 
but they were, in fact, the reconstruction of ancient 
usages, which had, for a long course of time, been 
completely lost sight of. It is evident that the pre- 
vajjing principles of the day were those of total irre- 
ligion; and though the influence of a few well-disposed 
monarchs might succeed, for a moment, in giving an 
external and transitory animation to the extinct spirit 
, of true devotion, there was no corresponding feeling 
on the part of the people. We read of ll^sekiah, 
that he celebrated a passover far exceeding, in the 
solemnity o^Kie ceremonies, and in the assemblage 
of the worshippers, any which had been known since 
the days of Solomon: but we do not find the slightest 
proofs that the devotional excitement, thus created, 
was attended with any permanent or substantial 
effect. On the contrary, we read of his son Ma- 

m 2 
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nasseli, that he polluted himself with the grossest 
idolatry; and what is still more remarkable, only 
two ^feigns later, from the surprise and consternation 
which a discovery of a copy of the original law created 
in king Joseph, and Hilkiah the high-priest, by re¬ 
ference to which they learned how widely they had 
deviated from the religion of their ancestors, we 
find that that complex system of sacred legislation 
had, for the space of one generation at least, been 
preserved only in the form of general oral tradition. 

A 

In this last-mentioned circumstance we 'cannot but 
remark the striking analogy which existed between 
the neglect of the written law* of Moses, which 
prevailed in the latter period of the Jewish history 
previous to the captivity, and the disregard of the 
Holy Scriptures in general, which so strongly cha¬ 
racterised that languid and worn-out state of the 
Church of Rome, which immediately preceded the 
establishment of Protestantism. It was not, as we 
are informed, until the second year after liis entry , 
into th^ monastery of Erfurt, that Luther accidentally 
met with a Latin Bible, and commenced that study 
of original revelation which shortly af%wards pro¬ 
duced such important effects upon mankind: so like 
is human nature in all ages to itself. In such a state 
of moral lethargy as that which prevailed among the 
Jews at the period now described, it was, clearly, not 
within the power of the sovereign, however well dis- 
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posed, to stimulate his subjects into a substantial 

reformation. He seems, indeed, to have done all 

that which the best principles could suggest; W He 

sent and gathered together all the elders of Judah 

and Jerusalem. And the king went^up into the 

house of the Lord, and all the men of Judah, and the 

inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the priests, and the 

Levites, and all the people, great and small. And 

he read in their ears all the words of the book of the 

•• 

covenant that was found in the house of the Lord. 

And the kiftg stood in his place, and made a covenant 

before the Lord, to walk after the Lord, and to keep 

his commandments, find Ids testimonies, and his 

statutes, with all his heart, and with all his soul; to 

perform the words of the covenant which are written 

in this book; and he caused all that were present in 
* 

Jerusalem and llenjamin to stand to it. And the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem did according to the cove¬ 
nant of God, the God of their fathers. And Josiah 
took away all the abominations out of all the coun¬ 
tries that pertained to the children of Lsrjj^l, and 
made all that were present in Israel to serve, even 
to serve th^Lord their God. And thefe was no 
passover like to that kept in Israel from the days of 
Samuel the prophet; neither did all the kings of 
Israel keep such a passover as Josiah kept, and the 
priests, and the Levi£es v and all Judah and Israel that 
were preflint, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” 
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But the effort thus made was only like the last con¬ 
vulsive struggle which precedes dissolution in an 
exhtifested frame. The next generation saw the ex¬ 
tinction of the kingdom of Judah, and the commence- 
ment of that series of tremendous inflictions, which 
from that day to the present '‘with the exception of a 
few more prosperous intervals, have marked the for¬ 
tunes of that singular and devoted people. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


The tame subject continued. 

Thus, then, there is #om first to last a consistency in 
the chain of e\ ent^ recorded in the Jewish Scriptures, 
which would seegi to be perfectly inexplicable upon 
any other $rincipfe than that of their entire genuine¬ 
ness and authenticity. The later writings, whether 
we look to them for information on questions of natural 
polity, religious belief, or the ever varying shades 
of manners and habitual impressions, all pre-suppose 
the existence of the earlier, and the earliedg as 
obviously stamped with a prospective chaSLster, were 
incomplete without dhc addition of the latter. But 
as no hypothesis with which we arc acquainted will 
allow us to* assign the date of their respective com¬ 
positions to one and the same period, of coprse the 

|l 

theory that they were forged for a specific purpose of 
imposition,falls a^|once to the ground. That from 
the miraculous incidents which^hey relate they are 
unlike all other autftent^ historical documents, is 
readily granted: but it by no means follows that the 
peculiarity^ cJpuriwB^tfhich attaches to them argues 
any real lmprobahitfty facts themsefrfes. Th& 
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abstract question of prfchablq or improbable, on those 
_ jjpints, must rest entirely upon the degree of our 
aSsi# # to the primary propositions with which we 
commenced this discussion. If we deem an express 
revelation of the Divine Will, in some form or other, 


as not inconsistent with tlftpmiTangements of Pro¬ 
vidence ; if ■S’c admit, also, that of all presumed re¬ 
velations, Christianity is the one pre-eminently home 
out by a vast weight of oxtemaj and internal evi¬ 
dence ; aM if we grant, also, that from the late period 
at which the acknowledged circuit tan ccs of human 
nature acquired that the Christian dispensation should 
lie communicated to mankind, a previous provisional 
arfH less perfect 4 system of discipline might reasonably 
ldoked for,—supply, with these warrantable ad- 
ini dhms, the preternatural^ character <B^hc fortunes 
conWctec^with/he Israclitisli family present no very 
foynidaiblc objection to the realty candid mind/ It 
may sound paradoxical to assert that the probability 
of the truth of that remarkable portion* of human 
history would he actually diminished, were it found 
to he mor* analogous than ft actually is with that of 
other nations. Considered, however, as an abstract 
proposition, uncomHttted with th^t habitual bias and 
predisposition forcecnupoi^us By ourjgpwn individual 
experience, such uif&oubreftly would appear ,to be 
the legitimate asstfm^&on. * cflranIv»JP*we are re- 
duced t0me alternative #of ei^^tidiseffirding t^e 
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momentous and cheering hdftes held forth by the 

* >? 

Gospel, with its accompanymggpractical’rule of life. ,, 
or, on the ^ier hand, of admitting the fact tfcatT 
visible Providence did, from the world’s beginning, 
prepare the way for that sublime dispensation, and 
n pjy ceased finally ioflfa&erfcrc when such interposi- • 
tion was no longer needed, the latter supposition," 
independently of the vast preponderance of external 
testimony by which it is guaranteed, is u thousand 
times the most intrinsically probable. WitMNus view 
of the qucstioA, tfifen, wc may surely be eonfflnf, with- 
out seeking to shelter ourselves in that iuteimediate 
and most unphilosSp^ical scheme which, ulimiting 
Christianity to be a gift from heaven, would flinch freftn 
the supposition that the prcparatiyy arrangements fB I* 
the commufAdStion of tliat^il’t could possibly proceed 
from other than natural causes. If we Wuld^re- 
serve our consistent of argument, we must either 
deny in toto the possibility of any miraculous inter¬ 
vention whoever in the case of the latter no less thant 
of the former covenant; or, if we find ourselves^ 
obliged, by the irresistibl#force of evident, to pass 
that line, we must he content to admit the’reality of 
such special acts of providence, j ujl in such jfrrdjior- 
tion only as c^r caprice or prejudices may dictate, 
but as the only authentic Jlitinga extan? which have 
reference tdpthelcate%ppear bfesaijly and manifestly 
to assert. same time it is but" ife&gggnable to 

^ _■ V X . . 


i * 
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observe, that the firs# impression conveyed to our 

minds by the perusal of the inspired historians is, 

perhaps, that of a state of things lcsa§analogous to 

thf ordinary course of human events than was actually 

the case with regard to the transactions related. ^ The 

miraculous events related in the Bible, in consequence 

of tbe condensation of the narrative, often occupy a 

much nearer position, with reference to one another, 

in the associations of our minds, than would accord 

» § 

with tbifercspcctive periods of their occurrence. A 
few pagesof the sacred history arc, we should recollect, 
sometimes the register of the events of several con- 
turies. Miracles, even at the period of their greatest 
frequency, must ever have been thinly scattered 
‘among the habitual incidents of human life. Most 
probably, by far the greater portion bf the express 
de&atioiVfrom the established laws of nature, per- 
mitted by Providence since th6 .creation of man, are 
enumerated in the Bible. These, if spread over the 
long course of time which the sacred narrative com¬ 
prehends, will be found to bear a very trifling pro¬ 
portion tp the ,whole, ft is obvious, accordingly, 
that the most favoured of God’s saints must ever 
liavd had more to do with the calculation of common 
contingencies, and the making provision for the 
supply of human want $y human means, than our 
habitual impressions, derived from ^ui fetudy of the 
sacred writings, would suggest. The Elijah of the 
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old, and the Paul of the New Testament, may be 
quoted as coses in point with reference to this 

Vjk 

remark. Both these memorable personages, if there 
is any truth in Holy Writ, had their respective 
Divine communications and their miraculous powers. 
Yet both had, also, thoir long visitations of alarm, 
of difficulty, of penury, and of danger. The occa¬ 
sional helps afforded them seem to have been intended 
almost for the sole purpose of substantiating their 
title to the character of God’s chosen mcsseij||prs, and 
only incidentally for the protection of the boefy, and 
the furtherance of their personal comfort. This 
observation has already been adduced, in order " to 
account for what many persons have considered the 


remarkable phenomena of the v^ry unsteady' faitl|‘ 
produced in the minds of the persons who were eye-* 
witnesses of the miracles recorded in fte sa&ed 


writings. Even under the most extreme circum¬ 
stances, the natural incidents produced by the esta¬ 
blished course of events must numerically have far 
exceeded the special deviations here alluded to. 
But as our calculations foitthe future, by an admitted 
law of our nature, are entirely regulated bjr our ex¬ 
perience of the past, it is evident that the Ajain^ 
impression left vjpon the minds, even of the most openly 
favoured of God's servants, must ever have been the 


anticipation of natural, rather than of preternatural, 
occurrences in the yet unrevealed events of futurity. 
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Fictitious narratives of wonder, whether intended for 
the purposes of amusement or imposture, whether in 
the shape qf the wild dreams of romance, or of the 
legends of Romish hagiology, arc ever prodigal of 
their attempts to astonish us by the prodigies which 
they relate. Scripture, on the contrary, never loses 
sight of the analogy of common nature and of truth ; 
but, with that harmony and simplicity of character 
which pervades the material universe, ever produces 
its great transcendental ends by the least possible 
expenditure of means. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Further observation s upon the moral tendency qf the Leviticat 

Institutions . 


The presumed argument against the Divine autho¬ 
rity of the Old Testament, derived from the very low 
degree of moral merit manifested by the Jews through¬ 
out their whole history, has been already alluded to 
in some detail; but it may not, perhaps, be impro¬ 
per to revert to it, in this place, for the sake of a 
few more observations which the subject will admit^ 
The great force of this objection is, as it would seem, 
broken down at once, if we grant that, presuming that 
Cod prefers accomplishing his ends through the 
intervention of secondary, and, so far as is possible, 
w'hat are usually deemed natural causes, the selection 
of at least one nation, as the depositaries of his will, 
prior to the final communication of the Christian- 
system, was rendered absolutely necessary by that 
tendency to idolatry which forms so striking a cha-. 
racteristic of human nature in its undisciplined state. 
Why man waB so created, as to be liable to such 
aberrations, it is not for us to discuss. The certainty 
of the fact is quite sufficient for the present argument. 
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Had tfte Mosai^ laWYiewr existed, in other words, had 
the Jewish nation neverbeen thus especially favoured, 
what, as has been already m asked, can we imagine 
w&ild have been the reception afforded to the preach¬ 
ing of Christ and of his apostles, in the four thou- 

w f ^ 

sandth year of the world ? It is not too much to 
say, that the whole moral feeling of mankind would 
have undergone a complete wreck long before that 
time. The degrading effects of barbarism, and the 
scarcely less pernicious consequences of false phi¬ 
losophy and selfish casuistry, would have suc¬ 
ceeded in entirely obliterating all that pure sensitive¬ 
ness* of principle on which all the internal evidences 
and all the practical value of religion depend. This 
foremost, and otherwise inevitable, evil, was un¬ 
doubtedly oJhviSfted, in a great measure, by the pro¬ 


mulgation of the written Mosaic law, and by the 
special sanctions given through it to the great pri¬ 
mary truths of religion and morals, and tj|r the exe¬ 
cutive enforcement of those sanctions, under a tlieo- 
cratical government, for so many djhturies. That 
the nation, thus selected, fulfilled the task assigned 
to it, by preserving entire the principles of true reli¬ 
gion, is an indisputable fact. With the ecoiymy of 
this arrangement, then, it appears Impossible for our 
rcjfan to, quarrel, especially as it appears probable 
thatf with all their defects, the Jews were still as fit 
instruments for the purposes of Providence, and as 
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little objectionable, on the wore of gpral desert, as 
any other people of that tally plriod in which the* 
selection was made. Our knowledge of the state of 


* 


society at that epoch is confined to what we can 
Wet from the sacred writings, with, perhapsjMffcw very, 
uncertain conjectures, derivable * from the precarious 
testimony of early Pagan writers. Europe, if in* 
habited at all, must at that time have been the re¬ 
sidence of a mere horde of savages: the facts recorded 
of the Egyptians are any thing rather than favourable 
to them, as a humane and polished people, whilst the 
inhabitants of Canaan die known to have been pol- 

v 

luted by the worst stains which can disfigure hilman 
nature. Was, **then, the scheme of providence to be 
suspended, because the history of mankind was thus 
dark and uninviting ? Because whole existing 

’i, 

human race was vicious, was it therefore to be allowed 
to continue so, or to sink still deeper in moral de- 
gradatioiujrather than that the Divine wisdom should 
avail itself of incidental causes for effecting a cure ? 
This is the question, which the urgers of the 
above-mentioned objection are bound to answer, or 
t^kbandon their position. The Deist himself admits, 
that th^ system of God’s government is to make the 
machinery of htftnan passions conduce to the accom¬ 
plishment of his wise purposes ; but this adJUb n. 


^ % 

if true, is not the less so because we may aftariBe to 
arrive at it through the declarations of an inspired 





and pUiloJQkhV *Tbewvery peculiar poeitiott 
of the'" Jewish people, iMi respect tef the singula 
ocraMint under which they were placed, affords, how* 
evi^ and^£[ most^wortant instruction to mankind* 
Judaisnf and flPrationity we have Randle! 
du? opposed cases, of equally^mthcptie Diving Wive!*^ 
tfon, professedly established upon dissimilar, 

^Uh reference to their respective obj«fcts» 
consistent, \ iows of God’s moral government* 'The 

law of Moses displays to our contemplation a pet- 

■» 

fcctly just but strictly retributive Governor erf the 
universe: that of Christ, a recnnciletfjudge, dot httrf 
intrinsically jus£ but shifdding^the rifour of his 
tice in the attributes of unbounded mercy. In order 
duly to apprgei M the full beauty of the latter die* 
pemation, sfis quite necessary that we should pre- 
\iously have accustomed cfar minds to contemplate 
the porous and indexible enactments of As ferine*. 
No stronger appeal can possibly be made*m the feel* 
ings of a humgp being, who has rccen^Jf been rested 
/lonesome dreadful impending danget^lhaa that 
afforded by the ^retrospect ojj^the vary perils ftjflk 
which he hhs providentially escaped."ifolMiMnd, at 
stuih (unoment, takeHs natural dl^ht m lament* 


all the^iorrors with which it had been 
threatened, and contesting them with the trajrqtifl<~ 
lity and securitv of its present position. Suoh&el- 




s*0 ms xntbOMTprAioiv* tVgft 

Vbgk in 4 InvaxS^I^^^ 

mcompwus&by 4 §ew mf^Bndbt^of seifl*bgg$£ 
meat, and « gratitude t%lbat Power to which it is 
indebted for protection. Now, if a Cl 
tyu)w the may exceeding value of the 1 , 
which confe&ed updBim bytE covfea|& 

p^theOpsp^ha yiust^r that purpose, study, in fear 
andttemfeing, & books of the pld Testament. ]$* 
w® %ire Sod the veil of mystery, which at this 
motfient conceals the really existing agency of Pro¬ 
vidence upon his creatures, withdrawn, and the 
whple mechanism of the Divine government of the 
aiMrs of this ^orld exposed bare to his view. * He 
stfUsec the neeftsory connexion, as certain as that of 
any other regular series* of cause and effect, which 
exists between obedience to God’s wft amt happiness, 
between disobedience and misery. It is tns that he 


•an 


no longer calculate upon that immediate temporal retri¬ 
bution Vhah formed an essential port of that extern 
of theocxHy which* constituted the national polity of 
thJHews, but^ will see, with no Je|s certainty of 
oonvictunfc^hat the delay of execution argues n^for^ 
gffeulness hx tfc Almighty mind, n?xr any unsteadi¬ 
ness pinbiR Though sickened, as he reads, by 
the drafts %f hftftan folly atilft wickedness in their 
wonti shapes, he will find the ^pep abommapoftof 
m denounced with no less fearful energy oflanguage 
in the Old Testament than in the New, raddle great 
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Author of all things spoken of with an awe-stricken 
solemnity of rcelirfg, far exceeding any thing which 
ever suggested itself to the most eloquent of'Pagan 
pd|ts or philosophers, in their sublimest moments of 
fancy. f||'will learn by what an elaborate process 
of expiatory sacrificed and purgations our fallen nature 
was ineffectually attempted to be cleansed for a long 
succession of ages, before the accomplishment of the 
one great and sufficient sacrifice in the person of 
Christ. He will read with what parental anxiety He, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, watches 
over the smallest occurrences upon earth ; with what 
searching intuitiveness he looks into the most minute 
germs of thought in the human breast; with what 
strict but kind severity be checks man’s deviations 
from rectiflide f with what eagerness of affection ho 
hails the drift symptoms of contrition and of practical 
amendment. But the result of the inquiry will be 
that of amazed self-abasement and humditfbn, from 
the conviction of the utter inability of 1 ®redeemed 
human future to stand in the prcsdice of Hin^ in 
* whose sight the very heavens are unclean, and who 
chafes even his angels with folly^ Human phi¬ 
losophy, by lowering the standard of religious moral¬ 
ity, may have some jrefuge of hop?, in the icfea that 
a iro&erate, or, .as it has been called, a congruous, 
dejpree of merit will be all that will be required of us. 
It may represent the Divine Being as good-natured. 
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if we may presume to use such an expression upon 
such an occasion, rather than merctful, and indifferent 
to the ^distinctions of human conduct, rather than dis¬ 
posed to measure it by the rule of faultless perj|c- 

tion. But the Old Testament affords nHp of this 
i 0W 

false and spurious consolation. ' It asserts, with all 

the uncompromising severity of truth, the general 

baseness and selfishness of the. human heart; and, 

* 

though it announces, in no less clear language, the 
infinite benevolence of,the Creator, it supplies no' 
solution of the difficulty, how the exercise of that 
benevolence may be rendered compatible with the 
workings of retributive justice, excepting by a few 


rehensions awakened, with a conviction 

0 

of the cnHFe inadequacy of ritual expiations to ae- 


occasional interspersed hints of some intended pro- 

l 

spective arrangement, by which, in the fulness of time, 
this grand anomaly should be explained., and recon¬ 
ciled. And in this awful state of unccHainty that 
earlier portion of the inspired Scriptures leases us, 
with our (UMM*t 

corifplish theirj^bject, and with faint but indefinite 
hopes, that the concluding scene, in this grand and 4 
mJkentous drama may prove more satisfactory lhan 
the preceding. 

Now it is impossible to deny, that without such 
thrilling conviction qf the necessity toi some settle 
of efficacious redemption, as is forced upon our feel¬ 
ings by the awful system of preparation developed in 
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the Old Testament, and the fearful exposition of the 
danger attaching to man's natural position, as a 
moral and responsible agent, we should all of us en¬ 
tertain very inadequate notions of the immense value 
of that expiation afforded by the covenant of the 
Gospel. No worldly blessing is duly appreciated by 
us until its wont has bean severely felt, nnd a present 
enjoyment is then only perceived in its full intensity, 
when wc contrast it with the lot which, under other 
circumstances, might have been ours. Infinitely be¬ 
neficent, therefore, as the Christian dispensation is, 
our Creator has wisely contrived all the avenues and 
approaches to it, to as to afford the benefit of striking 
and impressive contrast. He begins as the God 
of terrors,Jjie concludes ap the God of mercy: he 
makes liis covenant a covenant of grace, not of works, 
in order that no man may boast: he hath concluded 
all under sin, that he might have mercy upon all. 

The place, then, occupied by the Mosaic ritual, in 
the schggie of revelation, is precisely that which, if 
Christianity be true, our retrospective review of the 
whole system wofid naturally assign to it. As a 

^schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, it is most admlra- 

♦ 

bly constructed in all its parts. As a code^of reli¬ 
gious morality it is, so far as it reaches, in all respects 
worthy of the holy source frgm which it proceeded. 
Still, however, it in some measure confessedly is, as 
indeed from theory it might be expected to be, im- 
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perfect in the character of its enactments; for were it 
otherwise, the subsequent dispensation of the Gospel 
would have been unnecessary. So far, then, from 
wishing to draw a veil over this partial imperfection, 
we may confidently refer to it as affording one proof 
the more of its Divine origin. Let not this observa¬ 
tion be deemed paradoxical. * No inference, from our 
daily experience of the measures of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, is more certain than that which assures us, 
that however the Divine wisdom may contrive all 
things relatively for the best, its system is that of 
successive gradations, in no one stage of which, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the very highest, our abstract notions 
of the capability of good are effectively realized. 
The Levitical institution#, we should recollect, were 
specially adapted to meet the wants and to promote 
the practical moral habits of what, with reference to 
the improved habits of modem times, we must con¬ 
sider a subordinate Btate of society. Consequently, 
institutions, which, at the present day, vgmld cer¬ 
tainly be superfluous, and, probably, detrimental, 
may readily be imagined, at that%irly period, to have 
been introduced by Divine N$Udom into a code, the 
object<of which was to operate beneficially upon the 
habits of a peculiar people". It is not, therefore, only 
in its obvious insufficiency as a means of spiritual 
grace and expiation, that we willingly recognize the 
imperfection of the Mqgaic ritual. Even its social 
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enactments, we readily acknowledge, are,* in some 
cases, stamped with an appearance of rudeness un¬ 
seemly to our present modes of thinking, and strongly 
characteristic of an early stage of civil pol£y, and of 
Comparative incivilization. As some of these points 
may seem^jfc first (sight to trench upon some esta¬ 
blished maxims of Christian morality, and have con¬ 
sequently been often pointed out by the infidel as 
inconsistent with the supposition, that institutions 
thus defective could possibly be the work of a Divine 
legislator, it may be expedient to examine them, on 
this occasion, with some degree of detail. 

The usage of polygamy, and the liberty of divorce, 
are among the most prominmit of these instances; to 
which may be addetl, the (Action given to domestic 
slavery, and the severe punishments annexed to the 
want of chastity in females, and to the disobedience 
of children toward their parents. The advancers of 
these objections, however, have, unfortunately for 
their argument, overlooked the important distinction 
which exists between the law of Moses and that of 
Christ, namely, that the former, especially and pro¬ 
minently, is whaWthe latter certainly is not, a code 
of civil polity, afla of criminal jurisdiction, H 0 | 
than a system of religious doctrine. In the legislator 
of the Jews, tlferefore, was necessarily blended the 
sternness of the jurist and of the judge, together with 
the more attractive meeknes^of rne spiritual teacher. 
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This circumstance, of course, imposed upon him the 
duty of enforcing many painful, though expedient, 
regulations, from the inconvenience of which, in con¬ 
sequenceflf its exclusively ^spiritual character,«the 
covenant of the Gospel escapes'. Hie Christian 
student may, accordingly, pqgush the yyle of the 
writings of the New Testament with no other feelings 
than those of love to God and man in their purest 
and most exalted f^ate; whjjst tho unattractive 
enactments of a criminal gjode, entering, as such 
works must do, into all the possible details of crime, 
and imposing upon each tnieir postliar penalties, arc 
kept out of view jbs belonging to the department of 


1 Some of the civil insgtufmis of Moses strongly remind us 
of the well-known apologue, in which a dying husbandman is 
related to have induced his sons to bestow a complete course of 
manual labour upon the soil of his vineyard, by exciting their 
hopes of ilUcovering a concealed treasure. Had the Jewish 
legislator contented himself with merely enjoining cleknly and 

# ... a 

wholesome habits to his uncivilized countrymen, it is probable 
that the mandate would have been disregarded, or, at all events, 
attended to in a slovenly and perfunctory manner. Put by con¬ 
secrating cleanlin^s by a course of ritual performances, aiy^ 
subjecting the slightest leprous tenden^^tipon their persons, 
or A stains of ldildcw on the walls of tlicir dwellings, to a 
series of religious expiatioiA, the end and puj^ose of civilization 
were secured, even before the feelings which icccotnpany a more 
advanced stage of society were developed. We surely cannot 
deny the praise of greaWeciilar wisdom to such an Arrangement. 
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th$ civilian, and not of th^divine. The pgoal oidi- 
nances of the Jewish law, on the contrary, inter¬ 
mingled, as they are, Vrith the warmest breathings of 
humanity and religious jmrity, contain which, 

though often necessaiy fs provisionary regulations, 
even in ti^kost ajfca^ced age of human civilization, 
must still be, after all, unpleasant subjects of perusal; 
whilst also, as,intended for the instruction and coer¬ 
cion of a semi^barbafous peoplfj they exhibit views 
of possible crime, whiehgpn Qur more unproved state 
of manners, can, he c®d|emphited only with feelings 
of repugnandb. jjpmmoh candour, however, and a 
very little degree of rejection, wil^erve to show us 
that the objections raided ai r* the %ivine origin of 
the Mosaic institutHkis, oi^kis. account, are without 
the slightest foundation of justice. Once admitting 
the possibility fcf tfje Divine Being condescending to 
legislate, in a secular sense, for any society of human 
creatures, it appears to follow, as a matter of Absolute 
necessity, that *the regulations inteided to operate 
pxao^ffty upon the habits of the governed must 
hive reference to the existing state of manners and 
0 knowledge: aqj not only so, but Unless we would 


% 


assert, that a pedP e thus divinely ij^tructed sl^pild 
t§sd*be forced, by a continue^ miracle, into a pre¬ 
cocity of civiliffction naturally unattainable by any 
other than a very slow and tedious proccSs), we must 
admit, also, that a legislature, evt of this high order. 
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must b%cont£nt to tolerate, for a while, those minor v 
abases which, humanly speaking, itis impossible 
immediately to eradicate. lender such circumstances, 
the tru^pisdom would appear to Ite to soften, by 
the interposition of salutary and sober precaution!, 
the rash impetuosity of rude^iiftice, aHisually ad¬ 
ministered by nations’so little advanced in cultivation 
as that now alluded* to ; and whilgt appearing, per¬ 
haps, to connive at ^stages whiqji the highest reason 
cannot altogetlier approve, kto set quietly into action 
better principles, the Hurejultimate result of which ^ 
would be the eradication df jpgirihl abuse, tyy a 
necessary improvement of the moral habits. This 
latter is the {4pcise jjpi&catitfn of the law of Moses ( 
with regard to liis pep4pion oflflivorce adduejd by 
our blessed Saviour himself. “ Moses, beclfase of 
the hardness of your hearts, suffered you jbo put away 
your wives r but from the beginning it was not so." 
With rtgard to the question of polygamy* in like 
manner wc perhaps, venture t& observe fhat, 
although in an advanced state of civilizationf ihich al 
ours, an usage of this description would cqmpletlly 
unhinge society by the jealousies it would introdu||t 


•j. 

intg^ families^ffoe neglect of ed^ation it would 
frequently entail upoj the offspring, the heartlessness 
and selfishness it would promote 4k die male sex, 
and thpf'coitdusnip of relationship, with the minor in¬ 
conveniences conn Med with the transmission of pro- 


BO 
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perty which it would occasion, still, the evil# result¬ 
ing from such permission would certainly be far less 
prominent among the less domestic habits and the 
less cultivated mbdes of life of the earlier agra of the 
world. Under the last-mentioned circumstances, it 
would also be attended with something like a com¬ 
pensation for its own mischief, by the incidental 
benefit which i( might sometimes produce. Is that 

& 4 

low stage of society, where th«|ffeinolc sex has not 
yet attained to its proper influence, and where the 
practice of slavery, with its general accompaniment 
of promiscuoife cdflfeubihage, might be expected to 
depress that more helpless portion of the human race 
i still lower from that point of respectfi^frttachmcnt to 
which it is entitled, d^en pdj^amy itself might often 
operate as a corrective of the coarseness of an over- 
bearing ma^cr, Und might tend to raise to jel compara¬ 
tive elevation persons whose lot might otherwise 
have been one of unmingled abasement. The enact¬ 
ment contained in the 21 st chapter eu teronomy, 

*> d in Nerses from 10th to 14th, exactly corresponds 
with this view of tJft intention of the legislator, with 
respect to his tolepttion of the usage in question. 
Admitting, liowevthe trutH' of thes^ observations, 
as resulting from the acknowledged depravity of 
human passions t #nd the slow process through which 
they attain to a higher state of refinement, still we 
cannot but place in on advantageous contrast with a 
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permission accorded only to the low state of society 
which it impliesfehe dignified and beneficent admo¬ 
nition above quoted, of the Founder of faith, by which 
lie assert^ in behalf of the female sex? that equality of 
consideration to which, upon every principle of reason, 
humanity, and reciprocity ni)| affection, 4hey are so 

Hb 

obviously entitled. 

Of fee enactments in the Jewish law«respecting the 
treatment of slaves,fe may be briefly observed, that 

w 

all of them are such as* whilst they appear to a cer¬ 
tain degree to tolerate a necessary evil, in fact hold 
out the strongest obstacle tb its^eneAl prevalence, 
and mitigate, in a great variety of ways, the cruelty * 
and abuses winch ye too Apt to accompany the » 
possession of this specif of authority. The neces¬ 
sary manumission of all slaves of Jewish origin at the 
return of tjie year of jubilee, by diminishing their 
commercial value, must have operated as a strong 
discouragement to the system of slavery in general ;• 
whilst even durfeg the continuance of their servitude, 
the infliction upon them of even a slight bodily injury 
by their owners gave them a ti&gfto the recovery of 
their liberty. % f( a Itnan smiterbe eye of his ser^ 
vant, or the eye of his Tnaid, thatfe perish, he shall 
let him go free for his eye’s sake ; and if he smite out 
his man-servant's tooth, or his maidsservant's tooth, 
he shall let him gp free for his tooth's sake V Even 

1 l^xudus xxi. 26, 27 . 
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in our own days the existence of such a law as this, 
now quoted, would not probably amiss in those 
portions of the globe, which, t)y an unfortunate com* 
bination of causes, are destined to witness a conti¬ 
nuance of a system of compulsory servitude, even 
under the profession of the equalizing and beneficent 
principles of Christianity. The following regulation, 
extracted from the book of Deuteronomy, affords 
another proof that it was from no friendly feeling to¬ 
wards the usage of slavery that the toleration of it 

Vi«. 

was acknowledged by the Mosaic institutions. “ Thou 
shajt not deliver unto his master the servant which is 
escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell 
with thee, even among you, in that place which he 
shall choose in one of thy |^tes, where it liketh him 
best: thou shalt not oppress him 1 .” 

The trii$ of female chastity, by the test of the 
water of jealousy, as prescribed in Numb. v. 11, &c. 
has been frequently compared to the custom of the 
ordeal, as practised by our Saxon ancestors, and, of 
£ourse, the inference aimed at by the impugners of 
revelation has been^ that the former usage, like the 
latter, is a proof of the ignorance and barbarous su¬ 
perstition of the a|p which admitted it into its legis¬ 
lative code.. The cases are, however, widely different. 
The expectation of a continued miraculous inter- 


1 Deut. xxiii. 15. 
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ference in our own days, so often as we might, in our 
arrogance, challqpge Heaven for the purpose, would, 
indeed, denote either the darkest intellectual blind¬ 
ness, or the grossest presumption; but it would be 

perfectly rational and consistent under the theocracy 

» 

which constituted the civil polity of the Jews. There 
could be no arrogance in looking for the special in¬ 
terposition of the Deity in cases where he himself 
had solemnly promised it; but there might be want 
of faith, and consequently sin, in abstaining from an 
usage thus solemnly instituted. It has also been 
well observed, as an important distinction between 
the two instances in question, that whereas, accord¬ 
ing to the usage of the ordeal, a miracle was required 
for the acquittal of that accused party; under the 
Levitical rule, on the contrary, a miracle was ne¬ 
cessary for the purpose of condemnation. In the 
former case, the failure of the experiment involved 
the punishment of the innocent; in the latter it could 
possibly lead only, at the very worst, to the acquittal 
of the guilty. ^ 

With regard to the last mentioned of the foregoing 
objections, namely, the occasionally very severe ex,- 
ertion of parental authority, even to the extent of 
taking away life, as sanctioned by the law of Moses *, 
it cannot be better met than by extracting, in this 


1 Deut. xxi. 18, See, 
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place, the words of Bishop Watson, as given in his 
celebrated Apology •for the BibSe. “ You think * that 
law in Deuteronomy inhuman and brutal, Which au¬ 
thorises parents, the father and mother, to brmg their 
own children to have them stoned to death, fox what 
it is pleased to call stubbornness.’—You are aware, 
I suppose, that paternal power amongst the* Romans, 
the Gauls, the Persians, and other nations, was of 
the most arbitrary kind: that it extended to the 
taking away the life of the child. I do not know 
whether the Israelites, in the time of Moses, exercised 
this paternal power: it was not a custom adopted by 
all nations, but it Was by many; and in the infancy 
of society, before individual families had coalesced 
into communities, it was, probably, very /.general. 
Now Moses, by this law, which you esteem brutal 
and inhuman, hindered such ah extravagant power 
from being cither introduced or exercised amongst 
the Israelites. This law is so far from countenancing 
the arbitrary power of a father over the life of his 
child, that it takes from him the power of accusing 
the child before a magistrate.—The father and the 
mother of the child must agree in bringing the child 
to judgment, and it is not by tlieir united 'will that 
the child was to be condemned to death: the elders 
of the city were to judge whether the accusation was 
true; and the accusation was to be not merely, as 
you insinuate, that the child was Btubbom, but that 
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he was * stubborn and rebellious, a glutton, and a 

drunkard.’ Considered in this light, you must allow 

1 . 

the law to have been a humane restriction of a power 
improper to bo lodged with any parent.” 



CHAPTER XVf., 
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(if the Evidence afforded to the out, 
tutiom, by the 
State of the&B*h 




ev iticalltnM- 
yreweett 


The whole senes of the j ewisn reepras, tnep^u 
attempted to be accounted for by merely natural 
causes, presents a tissue of difficulties H||$chflJ| would 
be quitfc impossible to explain. The mirad$*> the 
history of which constitutes so large a portion of^nr 
subject matter, unlike those false flW'MW*. wtich 
usually crowd the annals of dark and superstitious 
periods, as has been already observed, so far from 
bearing the appearance of a gratuitous super-addition 
to common place event, ore absolutely necessary, as 
fundamental facts, to give consistence and probability 
to the whole narrative. The difficulty cannot be got 
over by supposing the documents in question to be a 
partial, much less an entire, forgery. The former 
hypothesis does not meet the case, the latter presents 
an absqlut^ impossibility. It is contrary to all ex* 
perience, as it would be contrary to all reason, that 
any conai^tible and ancient nation should exist, tEe 
whole o^trhose written annals should be false; and 

13 



yet, in tMak# of Jew#, fo tfiVb s%t ]M? tfafr 
partial ftAKt^fcbn of tH a^entic|^^yffeir rjcorited 
tznnsaHpw, to th« exclusion of anjt preternatural 
ag^«jS‘ihei^toroduction, would drive ue into, the 
adn^»n ofjloritions not one degree more tickle. 

of miracles, howeve$ 

attempt fwffiotKijP limits to tlSHrmMQ^ian those 
which the $&npturc^ expressly assign to theiftt^That 
tJ8|$oition oflii story contains the records of a nation 
very" far from advanced in civilization is y indeed, 
obviouipferofc^e slightest perusal. But, as has been 
(droad^#pEKaAKi, this circumstance only\dds to our 
adxgir&tioir of top awfully solemn theistical doctrines 
and thorimiriPff^urc and benevolent humanity which 
pervades so large a portion of it. The exceptions to 
this indulgent spirit, \#iere they ^cour, have, indeed, 
been admitted to be striking; but these very excep¬ 
tions, hs being directed, almost exclusively, against 
*♦ tie abohiinations of idolatry, which nothing short of 
absolute extermination could have prevented from 
rendering the who^f of these admirable enactments 
abortive, are themselves a strong internal evidence 
of the wisdom in which they were conceited, and of 
Hie high source from which they emA^fe. Admit the 

S osaic law realty to^have been what itprofesses to 
and we see, at once, the absolute nec&a^pf these 
seemingly harsh provisions; consider it © tie the 
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work of mer4 human legislator, and we arc at a 
losg to # trac# in tl*n any purposes of policy, or any 
features of consistency. Bishop Warburton is of 
opinion, t&it the single fact the silencc of Moses, 
witb^gelBto^NhtUre life'|*f Towards or punishments, 
is a sufficient proof of his Dft^nelegatyon. We may 
restate this ar^umept^nore pajjgri^yanc^oadly by 
asserting Si no legislator eouhl,*with the slightest 
chance of success, assert the bold theory of a theo¬ 
cracy extending its direct superintending care to the 
minutest circumstances of domestic life, and premis¬ 
ing a special miracle for almost every deViafton from 
the law of strict obedience, were not tliat assertion 
borne out by fact. Not oidy, however, docs Moses 
repeatedly hazard this assertion, out he appeals, 
again and again, to the positive experience of his 
people for the progf of the reality of the miracles 
which he narrates. We cannot meet this argument, 
and thus get rid of the difficulty, by supposing that 
the books which bear his name were the production ^ 
of a later period. Such an hypothesis has already 
been shown to be improbable iwthe highest degree; 
and even if granted, it would create more perplexity 
£han it \^g|^jemovc. The later books of the Old 
Testament not*pBy pre-suppose the, existence of the 
writings of Moses, %uch as tflhy have descended 
our timiAmt they also, in their turn, bear witness 
other andaubBequent miracles, for the truth of which 
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they make their own appeal to tlm testilyoSy of con* 
temporary witnesses. To suppXe theses last nfen- 
tioned compositions) again, to he forgeries, is still 
rushing: deepe^%nd ctaejbez into impos^lit|pa, fbr 
the sake of avoiding the one primary bftnrifiSioipfrhicU 
explains the the Divine origin of the 

Chriatkn,^|fe^^iliPptentiy T of the Lev^g^l dispensa¬ 
tion.. It its been well observed, that the annual 
cetetyration of stated festivals) and solemnities bV any 
peog£e is amongst the surest guarantee which can pos¬ 
sibly be jpven to later times of the authenticity of the 
received traditions of«their earl j, ancestry. Such insti¬ 
tutions arc, in fact, a periodical re-enactment of the 
moat influenti*| events in the history of nations; 
and from the actual identity of ceremonial which, for 
the most part, accompanies their repetition, they 
bring the usages of long extinguished ages more im¬ 
mediately, and more torrei tly, before the eye than 
any other human contri\ancc with which wo are ac¬ 
quainted. But the whole political history of the 
Jews was that of Jhe regular recurrence of reli¬ 
gious festivals, all illustrating and confirming each 
other, but each also having its own respective and 
peculiar object of commemoration.^* MfeSy of them 
also, it should be (^served, were eft* an extremely 
dttotous and costly character, sudfi as no fkejble would 
willingly adopt, for a long succession of agfl^rithout 
some strong assignable reason, whilst some of their 

q 2 
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haM|Ral institutions seemed abnos$ to militate against 

ent people, vOf 
im posed upoTaU 

pe»on,#>tin^— 

Jero««JeT#m®iS!y, a|t 


■I* 

lihgir very existence as an j 
the formfelcind was tl 



ritunj of rej 
Spill the great festi- 
va^s: as instances of the^liter^liiiiy he mentioned 
the observance of the’sabbatical year, which, from the 
remission of taxes, stated by Josephus to have been 

nf- 

granted to the Jews, on that account, by Alexander, 
appears, if we are to give crcd^to that historian, to 
hnfre been, in some degree, maintained so late as the 
time of Vat monarch 1 ; and the almost vuperstitious 


1 II rau$t be confessed, that the observance of the sabbatical 

year seems never to have been very rigidly adhered to by the 

\ ' 

Jews ; probably, because of ail the Mosaic institutions it was the 
one which required the largest degree of faith in the special pro* 
tection of Frovidence, and which militated most against the 
natural principle of covetousness. It should he remembered, 
however, «* the disobedience of the nation on this point was 
expressly foretold, and a future judgment denounced against 
them, on that account, by Moses himself (Leviticus xxvi. 34,36.), 
and that this specific reason is assigned (^Chronicles nxvt, sfe) 
for tlie infliction upon them of the fmbylorish captivity. The 
force of the argument contained in the observation to which this 
note is appended is not, however, affected by this admission. 
The Jews, at all events, acknowledged their conscientious obli¬ 
gation to the observance of the subbatical year asj| Divine insti¬ 
tution, whlcli they certaiinly woujj) not hOo dost?, had they not 
been convinced, in spite of their own wishes and apparent Inte¬ 
rests to the Contrary, that such was really its character. 
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observance of the weekly sabbath, of which 




several lieges of Jerusalem, 
micious advantage, for 




others, d 
to hav< 

thapurposedf 

Now piffle, week 

after week, and period after period, 

with uniformity and precision, us well as with gitat 
personal cost and inconvenience, repeating again and 
again the same routine of soclfli and religious cere¬ 
monies, it would s|pi as certain as 'certainty can 
make it, that some Events must really have occuned, 
in the fearijy history of that nation, whicHfendered 
such usages imperative upon their ancestors. No 
assignable reason can be suggested why the later 
Jews should be found annually celebrating their Pass- 
over, their* Pentecost, their Feast of Tabernacles, 
excepting the obvious one, that the recurrence of the 
stated season, in each successive year, brought with 
it the recollection of the important evcinrto which 
those institutions respectively referred, and to which 
they might be continuously traced back. The same 
course of argument, as demonstrative of the authen¬ 
ticity of the Mosaic narrative, will apply, if .possible, 
with still greater force to the great standing miracle 
of the present condition of the Jews, as we find them 
scattered through almost every habitable portion of 
the globe. Striking effects must have had adequate 
cause. What, then, was die cause which placed, and 
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retains, that singular peoplerin thejr present peculiar 

and unparalleled circumstances ft By what theory, 

if%e discard that of a special vine agency, and of 

that obstiu^jje tenacity political life, produced by 

die exclusive dtora«tey>f |l|p^^d^}onal usages, ape 

we to explain a fact so eompleijlly at variance with 

* all ou£ experience d^ved nom other quarters ? The 

name and traceable lineage of every other ancient 

nation, with whosJ^istory we are acquainted, and, 

amongst the rest, of the ten, heretical laraelitish 
* 

tribes themselves, have disappeared from the research 
of the a£tyuarian, at no long period after they have 
ceased to exist as a sepaKte body politic. And yet, 
of the dynasties and nations which at the present 
moment advance their claim to the highest antiquity, 
not one was in political existence at tliAime of the 

Ik' 

extinction of the Jews as a constituted people. The 
Bysantine empire dated its birth ^nearly three hun- 
yesAafrer that period, and yet it is now nearly 

wKur hundred .years since it has perished, with its long 

#■ 

Ho qf emperors, jby the ^natural process of decays 
THe^nost ancient monarchy of Europe that of France, 
|yad Its origin more than four hundred years sub¬ 
sequent to the same epochand if jre look elsewhere 
to th$ fnrrounding statsej^we linda similar spirit of 
change ggjtkg a ne# fatal, at differ^at and successive 
intervals, Jo the langnfgib VKts^ religion, and ccJ- 
ketive character of the civilized world. 
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It is no answer touting remarkable peculiarity attach¬ 
ing to the Jews to 'Assert that they^bwe their extra- 
ordinary vitality, ^ts fa people, to natural causes. 
Those causes, if4hey ^Sh^ny thing, mjftrt be their 

Butwhehce didin- 



rdigion and 

stitutions, possedplg remarkable property of 
making the actual decay of oio nation mom pro¬ 
tracted Ihan the whole date ofr^he existence o^any 
other, derive their source ? Sfff we must revert to 
the same, and the ory satisfactory solution. Second¬ 
ary causes have^ecn more specially directed in their, 
instance, and throughout rim whole oi£ th4f^history, 
to the promotion of some SBarkable result, than ip 
that of any other br|nch>jpf the human raedf If ft lie 


liyJjaa 

o^an 


asked, whyJias this been so, the Christian stands in 


ne 

% 


no need oWm explanation. On the contrary, •%£ 
sees in this tact only one link the more in’the chain., 
of consistent events; another proof of the Divine 
superintendence, manifesting itself, ns iri^fee eariij 
ages of the world so in the present, in, confirmati 
of the religion which he a^jiowleflg<&. On th^bthcr 
hand, the Srep$ic must add this ta the already over- 
charged list of difficulties with which his cold an<^ 
hopeless theory u encumbered, and which (as to us 
it would seem so mconsd^mtially) he odoptlffather 
than submit to knowledge 4khaf the suiRxnesf spe¬ 
cimen of religious plflmophj^and of social ethics 
which the history of human knoV&dge records could 
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possibly be, under any Circumstances, the direct gift 

of the ’Creator toMbia cteatures \ 

JL* \i 

0ypi said to have replied to certain infidel 


The great 


e arguments that it was perfectly vafaito assail the credibility of 
>4* Christian perelatlon.^so long as so singular a miracle aa A 
sting state of, tljj? Jernh people could be appealed to 
in Its rapport. The additional lapse of a century and a half 
dneybo deatogff ibjainent person has assuredly not ren- 
4 dordpe ntfftcle to Vlft|he alluded less convincing. 4 



CHAPTER XVII. 


Of the tendency qf thf prophjfie Jifpkq qf the Old ZWy<j|^ 

The object of this disscrtatioi^ej^firide^y tgtepinl 
*out the * v general congruity o^Re Hffly Sc^Rrei 
with themselves, >and with the universally acknow¬ 
ledged phenomena of human naturq, in other word)! 
to dwell more immediately upon th^g internal ^fi* 
deuce which they bear ofwneir own authenticity, it 
will scarcely fall within its design to dwH^vpoA tie 
very stronjc confirmation afforded by pt%fphec|jlEo the 
truth of Cmistianity# In a work bo TimidStl m cq y » 
pass as the present, it were impossible to^do just&fi 
to so extcnsifb^nibjcct, and which has already been 
cogently illustrated in maqy first-ratd standjdH 
works 1 : nor w^uld the minute and cirjjumstartSB 
detail, which such an ex|p^ati<£dfould require, ac- 


1 lit moregjatlsfactory workkii confirmation 'OT Hit Jg| 
ipirattonof Scriptiua have appeareaWithinourtime, tnn 
I*Atek&nder 1|HL entitled “ Evideiiaaf the 

rivfd from t||j2Hea| fulfil 
network of the 1urito^*l«qgth 
141 ' teepfal ■alajito the 


that of the Revl’Afttndsr 
Truth of the Christian Religiol 
m*nt of proutoryftfyc 
ao well adapted to direct 
•eriou* investigation of that i 
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cord with *the very general wew of the more super* 
ficiol and popular-objections to the credibility of our 
religion* jriiich i^alhtliat is r^g attempted to be 
taken. With rcfpmi, therefore« to this truly import¬ 
ant branch of the Christian evidences, it will be our 
Object to dwell chiefly upon the more brood and 
genqgof character of the writings of the Jewish pro- 

of intermediate dispensation 
betIRi Lcvitidl institutions, the strict and for- 

mal letter of which they are calculated to spiritualize, 
ppd thn covenant of the Gospel, of the real nature 
and destination of which they gave the first clear in- 
tanationg. ^« 

Now, anRng tlic foremost iirjprcsBion^ left upon 
our minds by their perusal, is that of the internal 
p&pof whifn they bear of their own authenticity, from 
^the^total want of system and deflate purpose which 
they display, and the entire absence ft any personal 

interest or advantage to their respective authors, if 

'■' * » .1 . , . 
we put out of the question the appropriate position 

which they* are co^ilat^ to occupy between a reli¬ 
gion of types ando^e of antitypes, between one of 

r lexpiations and^M of spiritual holinesPf and 
strong testimonyw^kh, they thus afford retro- 
jspectjj^p$l|r to the truth elphe Mosaio, and prospect¬ 
ively to iKSk of the Christian covenant. It would 
most assuredly he in ■tftowktgh adbount fitr the coiri- 
posati&ft of thfltJftaMr atfd more prominent proportion 
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of these truly remarkable documents, by‘referring it 
to die ordinary human motives of felfdatcrest, or of' 
national or pcnoi^ Vanity. ' That they^were not 
written for the purpose of giving an additional sanc¬ 
tion to the Lcvitical institutions is obviouwfrom the 
fact, that they frequently speak of them in language 
so depreciating, as almost po imply a spirit\$Jios~ 
tility: whilst, on the other h%ncCjfci& their ^rijict 
was not that of casting any slq^lpon tAe authCTmcity 
of that ritual is equally evident, from th? fact that 
tliey explicitly assert its Divine origin, and j|ttribut£ 
the severe visitations which betel their countrymen 
to the wrath of Providence, for their continued viola* 
tion of its enactments. N ow, admitting tift the Jewish 
prophets were sent into the world at their respective 
epochs, for the purpose of weaning the public mipl 
gradually* from die provisional establishment t£* 
Moses, and preparing it for the rm*ption of evangeli* 
cal truth, all thesi characteristics which mark theft 
writings are precisely what might have been ejft* 
pected; but, we repeat, no other ^ofotionewith which 
we ate acquainted would meet ^thc cose. Any idea 
of p&aonal aggrandizement* as (he motive of 
line adopted by their authm/was again obvioi 
out of the question. To & Jewish community they, 1 
must have appeared, from their contin^t anticipa¬ 
tions of national crfkunflflqgid discomfiture, anything 
rather than patriotic; and hy’fetl u^oomprdtnising 


f 

July 
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censure with which they lashed the vices of the sove¬ 
reigns of the day, they must have expected to draw 
down, as we know that they actually did, the most 
violent persecution upon their own heads. Yet with 
all these apparently unpopular characteristics, their 
books (such we must presume was the unanswerable 
evidence of their inspiration at the time of their pro¬ 
duction) have been received as infallible oracles by 
the very people whoSw crimes they denounced, whose 
religious prejudices they offended, and whose political 
ruin they foreboded; and, from that day to the pre¬ 
sent, have been reverentially transmitted from father 
to son, through every change of evil and good fortune, 
and referred to in their original language by that 
indexible people under almost every possible modifi¬ 
cation of manners, and in almost every climate of the 
earth. 

The gradual preparation for a new and better 
system than that of the provisional institutions of 
Moses, os hinted at by himself, and slowly deve¬ 
loped in the subsequent writings of the prophets, 
seems to have been admirably contrived by Provi¬ 
dence, according to the continually shifting circum¬ 
stances of the Jewish pepple. ^Moses, it has been 
already remarked, alludes to the eventual abrogation 
of his own'ritual by the substitution of the covenant 
of the Gospel, in language sufficiently precise to 
satisfy us that he was hilly aware that such would 
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be the fart, though in a manner not so,prominent as 
to derogate from the veneration claimed for his own 
enactments, by announcing more broadly than was 
expedient their real character. But as time ad¬ 
vanced, and when after a course of successive ages 
the Leviticol rites had been sufficiently long esta¬ 
blished to have completely identified themselves with 
the national habits, the Almighty appears purposely 
to have become more and more explicit in his inti- 
mation of his ultimate purpose. The substitution of 
spiritual, in the place of ritual, holiness ; .the one 
efficient expiation of sin, destined to he once fur all 
offered and completed in the sufferings and subse¬ 
quent glorifying of the Messiah, and the commu¬ 
nication of the blessings of the Gospel to the Gentiles 
equally with the Jews, arc expressly alluded to ao 
early as the time of David, in jpnny of the Psalms 
attributed to that monarch and his contemporaries, in 
a manner obviously calculated to subtract from the 
then existing reliance upon the efficacy of the sacer¬ 
dotal sacrifice. “ I will not reprove thfe," are the 
words of the 50th Psalm, “ for thy sacrifices, or thy 
bumt-ofterings, have been continually before 
I will take no buUgfck out of thy house, nor lie-goat 
out of thy folds; for every beast of th$ forest is 
mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I know 
all the fowls upon the mountains, and the wild boasts 
of the field are ml$e. If I were hungry I w&ttld not 
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tall thee; for the world is mine, and the fulness 
thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the 
blood of goats 1 ? Offer unto God thanksgivings and 
pay thy rows unto the Most Highs and call upon me 
in the day of trouble; 1 will deliver thee and thou 
shall glorify Again we Tend in the 40th 

Psalm, u Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire: 
mine ears hast thou opened: burnt-offering and sin- 
offering hast thou not required. Then said /, lo / 
come: in the volmn»* of the hook it is written of me, 
I delight to do thy will , O my God t yea thy law is 
within my heart." The 22d Psalm contains so 
minute a detail of some of the cireumstances attend* 

1 The words of Tsaiah are exactly to the same purport. ** To 
what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith 
the l,ord; I atfi full of the burnt-offerings of ruins, and the fat 
of fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of goats. W hen ye come to appear before me, who hath 
required Otis at your hand, to ticad mjf courts? Bring no more 
vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto me; the new 
moons und sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with: it is Iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts my muI haieth : they are a trouble unto 
me ; 1 am weary to bear them. And when ye^pread forth your 
hands, 1 will hide xqine eyes from you ; pft, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear: your hands are full of blood. Wash 
you, make you clean, put away the evil of ypur doings frotn 
before mine eyes : cease to do evil, learn to do well; seek judg¬ 
ment ; relieve Wte oppressed: judge the fklMHlew, plead for the 
widow. —Isaiah i. ll r «t. $*q.* 
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ing our Blessed Saviour's crucifixion as to have die 
appearance rather of the clear narrative of subsequent 
history, than the mysterious allusive hints of pro¬ 
phecy ; whilst in the latter part of that singular com¬ 
position, the eventual extension of the benefits of the 
Redeemer's expiatory atonement t$ all the nations of 
the earth is expressly asserted. 11 All the ends of 
the world shall remember and turn unto the Lord, 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before Thee. For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and 
He is the Governor among the nations. All they 
« that be fat upon earth (all the potentates of the earth) 
shall eat and worship r all they that go down to the 
dust shall%ow before him : and none ran keep alive 
hie otvn soul” In proportion as the completion of 
the time contemplated by Providence drew nearer, 
this tendency to derogate from the effectiveness of 
their existing ritual, ahd to anticipate a more perfect 
system still hidden in the womb of futurity, becomes 
more and more evident in the writings of the later 
prophets. And, accordingly, wc know that in con¬ 
sequence of these repeated allusions, all bearing pro¬ 
spectively to tft same point, and more especially of 
those contained in Book of Daniil, the appear¬ 
ance of a Prince and Saviour was an object of earnest 
expectation among the Jews at the time of our 
Redeemer's bir$$; though from feelings 0 nationality 
they were disposi& in direct contradiction ‘to a* 
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very prophecies to which thejrSreferred, to restrict the 

object S his mission to their own, 0c$m nation. 
Now it cannot be denied that, up^^nhs^esamptioL 
that the intentions of Providenn^ what the 

Christian supposes, this gradual repeal of the earlier 
covenant, and pfeparation of the human mind ^br 
the promulgation of that which was to displace it, was 
wisely contrived. Jhe system pursued was like that 
which we witness in some of the common operations 


of physical nature, where the eifete animal organ, 
which is to be superseded by the substitution of one 
more complete, detaches itself slowly and almost** 
imperceptibly, and finally^drops oil* Ifhen the precis 
for the production of that which is to foliar iscora- 
pleted. Another, and no trifling advantage, also, yras 

4 J 'V’ r 

obtained foq^lie evcnftial advancement of Christianity 
by this peculiar arrangement^ namely* the confirm¬ 
ation of its authenticity suMfequently to its pro* 
•mulgation, by tlie evidence bf previously received 
prophecy. The jame writings which, before the 
proclamation of the" Gospel covenant, seem to have 
been intended only for tb<rsingle purpose of weaning 
the minds of the Jews from a too stftng attachment 
to the mere cerfmonial of their l£r, an&of inculcating 
principles of more substantial hojgncs^ served* after * 
the coming of Christ, to afford 4 the mAtrir^fragahle 
proofe ,pf £e reality of his nfission. In coate- 
qJ|nce of this double purpose* which %as been 
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V' 


■w 


answered by the prophetic writings, It Is th^ thei 
importance, as mentis of instruction, is at this momeu. 
as great to life Moiety of Christians as it was ori¬ 
ginally to this {people for whose use they appeased to 
be more immediately intended: a circumstance in 
which we trace again another close Analogy with the 
general economy of the Creator, almost all of whose 
visible works are adapted for the* promotion of other 
and secondary purposes, alter the first more ostensible 
object has been attained. 

Without, then, carrying this part of our argument 
farther than the foregoing observations, and leaving 
the detailed examination of the actual fulfilment of 
prophecy, with the unanswerable evidence which it 
affords in confirmation of the truth of our religion, to 

ft 

the admirable works which have already bfen written 
on that subject it wjU^only be remarked, in this 
place, with regard to jfts portion of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as has already been done with respect to the 
historical books, that every possibly theory which we 
can suggest as the motive fo^their production, saving 
and excepting that which presupposes the ti^ith of 
Christianity, aj the consequent real reference of 
these writings to thaWoming dispensation, is full of 
incongruities and iqgonsistencics. Why, in the very 
commencementof the Book of Genesis, a distinct hint 
should have been given, that a descendant fflkn the 
stock of thk human dincage should one day proyg a 
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means of the reconciliation of man with his Maker; 
why a repetition of the same promise, but in still 
rapre explicit language, should have been recorded as 
having been made to Abraham and his immediate 
descendants; why Moses, in giving a law to his 
people, which ^ the first aspect seemed destined 
for perpetuity, and which was made imperative upon 
the whole lineage of Israel, under the most fearful 
sanctions, should have distinctly, though incidentally, 
asserted that it was eventually to be cancelled by one 
vested with still lygher authority; why, as time 
proceeded, subsequent presumed inspired writers 
should agree in depreciating that vciy law^jthe Divine 
authority of which they confidently asserted, and 
finally should almost explicitly, and without disguise 
or figure, announce the approach of a higher legislator, 
who was to supersede all existing institutions, and 
break down the partition walMbetween Jew and Gen* 
tile ; why those books should have been received as 
inspired documents by the very people whose sins 
they denounce^, and whose ruin they anticipated, and 
why, as wc know historically to have been the fact, 
the expectation of the whole JewWh nation should 
have been eaj^erly looking foMfihe promised Messiah 
at the very period of Christ's appearance in the human 
form; why all this chain of connected circumstances 
should have existed, if there wSs really no connecting 
- principle in the actual state of things to produce it, 

1 
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and no' concert or ^combination in the respective 
parties, it would seem perfectly impossible to explain. 
If one main idea, not brought ambitiously and pro¬ 
minently forward, but couched often in allegorical 
allusions, often in casual expressions, and in language 


uliich until its fulfilment must ©ftojfhavc been abso¬ 
lutely inexplicable, bo really traceable from first to 


last, from almost the first page of the first Book of 


Moses, down to the conclusion of Malachi r if with this 


single key to decipher each respective composition, 

• ’rtf 

till separately become unambiguous in their meaning, 
and collectively form one consistent whole;—nnd if 
without tlq|t ke^r each part would he at once at 
variance with itself, and irreconcilable with the 


others, a tissue of improbable legends, and of unreal, 
because unnecessary, miracles; and if, in addition to 
this, the grand question of some religion, or no reli¬ 
gion, be finally at stake in proportion as wo incline 
to this side, or its opposite, we surely must admit 
that the combination of probabilities thus arrived at 

x * vv 

is fully sufficient to command our assent to the con- 
fessedly astounding arrangement of human events, 
which those doc&mcQts agree in recording. It is not 
for a moment our wiHf to deny or conceal what every 
Christian must liave felt, the startling sensation 
which the recital of such preternatural occurrences as 
those related in the Scriptures is calculated to pro¬ 
duce, when considered separately from the great 

ti 

p 2 
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transcendental scheme of which they fomiHhe pre¬ 
paratory means. But the cure for such doubts is to 
be found in considering our religion as a whole; in 

tv 7 

examining the extent and character of our spiritual 

necessities; in weighing one seeming contradiction 

against its contimlicU>ry opposite ; and in satisfying 

our minds, that my the demonstrable constitution of 

our nature, no other alternative is allowed us than that 

* 

of choosing between the lowest possible state of 
moral degradation, namely, that of complete irre- 
ligion, and the admission of the necessity of some 
specific Divine arrangement,, by which the acknow¬ 
ledged defects of the existing order of things may be 
met and rectified. 

If these, then, are the necessary conclusions to 
which every earnest examination of our purest moral 
tendencies, and of the phenomena of the creation, 
must ultimately lead us, it is obvious that to minds 
thus prepared the seemingly improbable, because 
unusual, interferences of the Creator with the course 
of his ow n Laws, recorded iu the sacred writings, lose 
at once the greater portion of their powers of em¬ 
barrassment* To a Christian and a Sceptic, accord¬ 
ingly, even where the natural faculties of the under- 

gliding may be granted to be essentially equal, the 

« 

self-same statement of facts upon these points will 
lead to directly opposite impressions. The former, 
if he reason conclusively, and with that masculine 
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grasp of^uiind which neither seeks afeer unnecessary 
paradox, nor flinches from the charge of credulity in 
compliance with the prejudices of the indolent and 
half-informed, will carefully examine, in the first 
place, the main and primary propositions of religion, 
and; if he And them established l^on a basis which 
it is absolutely impossible to overturn, will then be 
4 content to take them with nil their consequences and 
accompanying difficulties, and to pursue his course, 
step by step, from the simplest principles of natural 
theology to the highest facts o fjgwel l -attested revela¬ 
tion. But nothing, on.|jhe contrary, can be more in- 

i 

consequential than the reasoning of the anti-Christian 

_ »* 

Theist. He admits the general proposition of the 
existence of a Deity, hut he ridicules as supersti¬ 
tious every practical attempt to prove his moral 
superintendence over his own works* He will grant 
that the universe is wisely put together, yet he is 
offended at every attempt tqgfcmonstratc the workings 
of that wisdom, by directing our attention to final 
causes. He is obliged, by a weight of evidence 
which it is impossible to resist, to admit that the 
world must have had a beginning, and yet he argues 
as though the assertion of the possibility of any 
deviation from the present quiet course of events 
were the highest absurdity. He is entangled by 
difficulties at every step. He denies the mysterious 

ijt, 

facts of revelation, yet by his own admission he has 
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assented to for mq*e portentous positions of 
natural religion, with all their formidable, and, if 
Christianity' be*&lse, unexplained, anamolies. If he 

p 

can succeed in perMuadin^ himself that the recorded 
miracles of one*pSriod are the inventions of a bar¬ 
barous people, or the fabrications* of imposture, he 
has still to prove th^saihe proposition in like manner 
of the? next, and of the rfPxt jailer them, or he does 
nothing. If he deny the authenticity of the^ewish 
records in *11 their parts, he still has to account for 
the remarkable fact of the past and present existence 
of the Jews thenftelvcs. If he make a like attack 

upoi^ th® authenticity of the Christian Scriptures, he 
1 * 1 ^ # 
has again to explain, as h&tan, the undeniable phe¬ 
nomenon of (he. first origin anjl growth of the 

Christian community itself, challenging enquiry, as 
\ # 

we know that it did, in the face of an enlightened 
and inimical age, as to the reality of the miracles fb 
which it appealed for its ^arrant, agt& persevering in, 
its faith in defiance of the outstretched arm of secular 
power. If, finally, taking Jjjie whole .records of 
revelation to pieces, he can establish a seeming de¬ 
tached and occasional improbability in some one part 
severed from the rest, he has still to explain how and 
by what accident, for contrivance Jis evidently 
out of the question, these apparently anomalous 
members, so astounding when considered separately, 
should thus happen to combine into one continuous 
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and consistent whole; from what pafJle is it that, in a 
retrospect made at this moment of th£ entire annals 
of our religion, no uotttrapety S>f purpose should be 
observable in the series no ow^nk in the chain, of 
contrivance be missing; tut that^aM, from first to 
last, should appear as t&e work of one single author, 

f Jjj^ 

die elaborate development of^gge singly pervading 
idea, which, though |pevpr foxing the ostensible 
subject matter, should still tfe traceable alike through 
the history, the poetry, the ritual^and jpi f prophe¬ 
cies of the Jewish nation,*till it finally expanded into * 
the completion of the presumed gaeat ad^eme ofrPro- 
vidence in the form, of *the Christian* ^ebSiou. 
Whilst such are the acknowledged diificultJlrs attend- 
ant upon theistiea^scepticism, it surely is not^Togits 
professors to pride themselves in their own dear and 
consistent views. Ad to charge their believing op¬ 
ponents with credulity and superatition* 
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Gamstency betSem ry most* ana mat qj vnnst, 

at having Is Apt an^fifbfy 'Sin ht thTjjr tending olyett The 
Letnfi&S*equations ware pnft&Jky %ir#m4uoI It mutt be* 
^ fresuipfif, therifort , (hat 4hd gfpalt purpoteof 4fre Ooiptl Jto- 

is deficiency, Th$ popular Objection* 


carMmi 

Jom, 


Atondneut expfntpfd- 


0uatto^H0to 
| ttf the Doetriy* of I 

fa ? p ' 

very Striking and obvious distinction 
he* Mosaic covfhant and^thut of Christ 
equally 4> Jm£i communication 
from hdUven, &£ fermer is cdmeHedly, and by its 
01jrtifecpblft|6 acfinisftion, A njerc Preparatory arrange- 
pent, adapted to dfthliajjdta df a single people, *for 
the introduction of a jhore pdrfecyfcrsteni; whilst 
the latter, addmssmg Stself to the whole human race 
indiscriminately, is deplored to be absolutely final, 
thf^rand summary of all sudAfeo&gical knowledge 
as mstl iirHhis p^Id^eSn.ever hope to attained, and 
the conjytetUm pf 'his reconcilyti ommit h Ooa. It is 
ftom their ^relativd^posi idh* A® one dis- 
pens&tion&eaxg^ciprocol evident to Idle authenticity 
of toother, men considered as the nurse and 
forenmyar of Christiaq^y, Judaism acquires a W 
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ustencv of character, which, iftadcfkced as a ctis- 
J » 3t 

pensation complete aridentirogin itself, it ihoi^ifeitly 

could lay no claim to. 4gtp perfcctjon^ls-idtogether 

of ft relative and «ot%f It is 

precisely/what might t bav§ hegft ^xpeaf&d oT.the t 

Divine wisdom, frhen coi^ p^ fehiigm legjfshfce fbr 

the temporal, no^es^^an^omfe s^ritunl, concerns 

of an unpolis^ * nt u|p|^eupying 

o^ertain, c$®wise cb^k^Ijx^dark, portion in 

moral histofy afoitr native, t^Hko estitUbaA of 


to 


s 


provisional institlifions, ‘^s 
peculiar emergency. On the other4 
no one charaptftistic winch Would i u irt if v ^ , mS on*' 
sidering it a« jtfteridiri the Jjej|ej(£ ’ whole 

human race, ol&ar ahy ha&o^geaqr^ 5 ®!’ 
in spiritual lwlir 

stdered, comes to us m ^e oentinuationtani cik 
tion of a course of Divine^ 
bperation fi*oHWic very bcgSu^g^oF the world, and 
which, after a long tapes of delays ind,impediments, 
the result of the' ojMositidh^lfforded to it by min’s 
vices dmi ignoranc^^ras^ at ,lengt|> fillip developed 
at thevrlifst^ period trhi^ v^ld^nrit g/ iffi .pro- 
mulgauon. It % thtp that<the some mithetys w. 



i 

had been Ifc* 


originally 




to tfe tnith of the 


mission s^rve to v confirm also that luperfb 
religion which grew orit of it, and dually fltj 
it; whilst to that strong ♦ * - ^ 

9 
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must be addedj as accessory and accumulative proof, 
all *the recorded miracles connected with the coining 
of Christ; those declared#to have been performed 
immediately by himself, and# all those stupendous 
events which wsubsequently borne witness to by 
his first followers ^lc^the primitive Church. I£ 
then, the evidence ^ the authenticity of the Mosaic 
law, when considered s&igly, is strong, and strong 
assuredly it is, that of t^e certainty dPthp religion of 
Chiftt is stih morejjfewhether wc look to the number 
Hf miracles to whicaw can appeal, the intrinsic purity 
oflm precepts; the more spiritual character of the 
«devotionq£ feeling which it inculcatA, the advanced 
state of human manners and knowledge which pre- 
vailed at the. time *of its first emplishinent, and 
the muck more extensive theatre of human society 
in-, which the phenomena of its promulgation were 
enacted. Considered then, retrospectively, as the 
slow development of a long series pfUlaborate con¬ 
trivances, purchased often by a suspension of the 
established laws of the 'Uni vera^and uniformly con* 
ductfed. T>y lh# fostering care ^ffts Divine Bounder, 
througpi e^ery seeming' fluctuation of fbrtuim to its 
final establishment, it suggests a*truly awSd and 
availing idea St&u, vast importaqoa olfhe inetku- 
tdons which fde thus solemnly introduced. Pro¬ 
vidence, v for the most part, motes onward so quietly 
and imperceptibly tow^d the accomplishment of its 
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designs, that we cannot but deem juch a striking 
departure from its usual simplicity of execution, 
as that here contemplated as arguing a far more im¬ 
posing solemnity of Jrurpose thin is referable to the 
ordinary course of events, Tlfe*vast length and 
majestic character of the ap^o^ch which leads to the 
shrine of Christianity is thoistjpngest possible proof 
of the sanctity of tigr nxyStenous edifice itself. If 
that dispensation, then, be, authentic, it manifestly 
is one which implies no trivialg^utine of morallftun 
or common-place assent of the newt and underntmuffe 
mg on our part, nor, in fact, any thin^ whiefi dflud, 
in the course of the workings of Divine %isdom, be 
produced by a lies intricate, and, humanly speaking, 
more natural process. • The inference resulting from 
this last observation is one of vast importance in the 
discussion of the question,—what the main objects of 
the Gospel is ? because it enables us confidently to 
pronounce (afrd that in exact accordance with the 
most explicit and literal declarations of Scripture) 
what it is not. Its jmdn end and purport, then, as¬ 
suredly is not any tmng which fell within the fcom* 
petenc^ of tlje law of Moses to attain: for, Ha that 
law proceeded from the same Divine source, it is self- 
evident th^ it would never have superseded by 
its Almighty framer, had it contained within itself 
the means for the effective accomplishment of that 
result which arevelation* from heaven post be pre- 
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sumed to have had in view. “ If righteousness 

« 

could have been by the law,'* says St. Paul, “ then 
it had not been by faith.” This argument is per* 
fectly unanswerable. It is evident, therefore, that if 
we would arrive &t what must, necessarily, have been 
the great and foremost purpose of the scheme of 
Christianity, it must be found, by examining what 
was the specific point which, notwithstanding the 
holy source from which it proceeded, was left unac¬ 
complished by the ritual law of Moses. Now that 
mere morals, and, in addition to what usually passes 
unacr that denomination, a deep impression of the 
worship and reverence due to the Supreme Being, 
were inculcated by the Lcvitical law, almost as fully 
as in that of Christ himself, is manifest upon the 
slightest perusal. If we add to the declarations of 
the Decalogue the numerous beautiful exhortations to 
acts of mercy and brotherly love, and forgiveness of 
enemies, which we find interspersed through the 
Jewish code, some specimens of which have Already 
been extracted in the preceding pages, we arrive at 
a system of duty with reference to God, and of prac¬ 
tical morality with regard to man, very little inferior 
to the most pe^ct injunctions comprehended in the 
New Testament, pllnd even though we admit, as in 
some respects we %re bound to do, the inferiority of 
* the fonner institutes to the latter, in that respect, 
sti^, at all events, wc see no reason why mere moral 
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and devotional precepts, even of the highest possible 
perfection, might not, if that were the sole object of 
the schextfb of revelation, have been included in diem, 
without that vast expenditure (if we may venture to 
use the expression) of continuous miracle which is 
recorded in the whole series of Scripture, both Jewish 
and Christian. 

No conclusion, then, can be more certain than that, 
as there is no superfluity in the workings of Divine 
wisdom, the Christian dispensation must have com¬ 
prised some ulterior object, higher even than that of 
the instruction of mankind in its most impt&a&re 
principles of duty. But if so, what then was, or 
what can he imagined to be, that still higher object ? 
Scripture would answer this question for us, even if 
the inferences of reason were silent. The Mosaic 
institutions had confessedly two great ostensible pur¬ 
poses in view. Its first and most prominent object 
was, undoubtedly, the inculcation of holiness,-‘-under¬ 
standing, by that expression, man’s religious submis¬ 
sion to the Almighty, and his social morality in the 
intercourse with his lcllow-creatures. On these 
points the Divine legislator addresses himself with 
that impressive solemnity and awful purity of idea 
which might be expected on sud^ftfkbjeet, from so 
august a quarter. But to apprehend our duty is one 
thing, to perform it, duly and adequately, is another. 
God may instdbet us; and in such a case the lesson 
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will, assuredly, be worthy of its author: but will man 
always therefore obey ? This is the really vital point 
on which every theory of religion, with the exception 

■4 

of that of the Gospel, is found deficient. It is, in a 
practical sense at least, necessary that offences should 
come. What, then, is to be the consequence when 
wretched human natuf®' is the offender, and the 
august Maker of the universe the Judge? With re¬ 
ference, then, to this most perplexing question, the 
Lcviticul ritual has a second object, scarcely less 
elaborately provided for than the first, namely, a 
system of sacrificial and oblatory expiations, profess¬ 
edly intended for the removal of the spiritual conse¬ 
quences of offences springing from the natural cor¬ 
ruption und waywardness of the human heart. Jt is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that this part of the 
Divine law entirely failed of its effect, plainly and 
simply because, from its inherent worthlessness, it 
was incompetent to accomplish it. It possessed 
merely the secondary value of a type, and not the 
primary and inherent efficacy of an antitype. “ It is 
not possible," says the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins." The same language had 
been previously by all the later inspired pen¬ 
men of the old covenant. And yet, with the except 
tion of this figurative deprecatory rite, what had 
human infirmity to offer as the requisite propitiation ? 
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God seems, on this occasion, purposely to have called 
forth, and to have given^a momentary-sanction to, 
the utmost of man’s limited means of reconcilia¬ 


tion, in order that he might more forcibly inculcate 
the humiliating lesson of its inefficiency, and, hy a 
natural train of thought, eventually lend his mind 
onward fed some more satisAtory process of expia¬ 
tion. What, then, the law of Moses manifestly, be¬ 
cause confessedly, aimed at without success, we may 
be perfectly certain that it was the foremost object of 
the Christian dispensation to achieve. It is to tiik 
atonement of Chiiist, therefore, (that mysterious 
doctrine so much ridiculed by the professed Infidel, 
and so insidiously impugned hy the semi-Christian, 
that stumbling-block to the timid rationalist of mo¬ 
dem times, as it was to the J cw and to the Gentile 


of old,) that we must look for the one main and pro¬ 
minent idea which is to give consistency, from first to 
last, to the whole series of revelation. Without this 
connecting link, this harmonious consummation of a 
long tissue of preparatory contrivances, Judaism and 
Christianity must have been considered rather as rijal 
systems, each laying claim to the same miraculous 
sanctions, and contesting with one another for the 
supremacy, than as graduated stages in one vast and 
comprehensive purpose. Even in this advanced 
period of the world, the purged and scaled eye of the 

1 

enlightened Christian moralist can find little to amend 
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m the didactic portions of the Mosaic writing*, and, 
caaiSsiriii^iaa solely inJthis point of view, would 
be disposed ta place thl^ side by side, with fh& 
m oral preceptAf the Gospel, as concurrent oracles «f 
the Divine wilLboth of them, respectively* having a 
claim to h^ura&ience. Bntonfe admit the one pre¬ 
eminent and momen toiAruth, here aUndeffto, asjbe 
prominent aim of both the former and the latter di§- 

m 

pensatlons, and immediately all the respective por¬ 
tions of both covenants fall, aa^yb were of their own 
accord, each into its proper relative position, and, 
without derogating from tlie wisdom of purpose dis¬ 
played irf either, contribute to the symmetry of the 
whole design. Ok the other hand, deny the justice 
of the inference, and ‘from that moment it is impos¬ 
sible for us to surmise what was that peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of the Gospel scheme which the spirit of early 
prophecy |o eagerly anticipated, and which, in the 
fulnea^df time, was so triumphantly announced to 
mankinds “ Your father, Abraham^ saM our blessed 
Saviour, “ rejoirad to see my day \ and he saw it, 
and was glad.” ^vVnat was it^ the jnticipatsd sight 
oAliick, through a long hiataoftijpaSy two thousand 
yebrs^^eaused' that holy person thus to rejoice ? The 
communication of » mere law of perfect morality, fin 
the amendment of human manners ? If so, he mig h t 
have exulted in the anticipation of the coming of bis 

tklsocadant Moses almost as justly as in that of the 

* V A 
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more remote Jesus* Wii it the revelation of toe f 
great doctrine of the soul’s immortalitf*? Setting 
aside the connexion betjrefen the establishment of 
this doctrine and Christ’s expiatory sacrifice for am, 


aside the connexion between the eat 
this doctrine and Christ's expiatory aw 
there seems to be no assignable reasoi 
portent 'truth should hot have been an 
niched by" revelation to Abdlham him 


t for sin, 
r thi^im* 

' comum- 
and still 


less can we see why it should not have been inserted 
among the acknowledged sanctions of the Mosaic law. 
It then, it was witohfddfrom the prior dispensations, 
whilst it formed an integral constituent of the latter 
covenant of the Gospel, the read&n ^rnust hpve been, 
because the faospel contains what toe ntuahlaw does 
not contain* But what was the dimuiguishing feature 
of the Christian scheme must be admitted also to 
have been i{s fonjgnost purpose. The mysterious 
propitiation of Christ evidently constates the former; 
we, therefore, reasonably conclude it to have been the 


we, therefore, reasonably conclude it to haY£ been the 
lattffl. ^ \ 

Nothing, then, surely can be more inconsequen- 
tial than toe reasoning of those parsons who, as¬ 
senting to toe mperaHmth of tne^noly Scriptures, 
would cut out fto|| toefeVtois their essential and 
peculiar doctrine* Such inconsistency, how6v$r, 
exists, as we all know, among many professed be¬ 
lieved in revelation. That it does so exist we can 
account for only by that unfortunate tendency in 
mankind to measure toe extraordinary agw§fgg*«f 


Q 
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Providence, in momentous and extreme cases, by the 
# ■ 

standard of common occurrences, and more especially 
by tbe want of large and Comprehensive views of the 
general tenor of Scripture; in other words, by the 
habit, unhappily so prevalent with a huge portion of 
readers, of selecting from the" whole mass of the 
sacred writings such passages as accord with 
own preconceived views, and acknowledging nothing 
for rescaled truth but what, without the aid of revela¬ 
tion, might have been plausibly assumed as the pro¬ 
bable system of Providence, by the mere effort of 
unassisted reason. 

s 

The great doctrine, then, of Christ cruciiied for the 
sins of the whole %orld* being the one main proposi¬ 
tion which constitutes the essential characteristic of 
Christianity, it is obvious, that upon a. right appro- 
hension of thif fundamental,principle must depend 
the accuracy and soundness of our conclusions, with 
respect to all the collateral and consequential infer¬ 
ences deducible from it. The ^uef cardinal point 
being establish^, the harmonious connexion which 
combines the mole theory of th^Gospel covenant 
into one consistent whole bccon^i immediately trace¬ 
able. This consideration will justify our recapitu¬ 
lating, in this place, in some detail, and at tbe risk 
of the charge of prolix^j^ &e arguments deducible 
from reason and from Scripture in its support. 

The books of the Old and of the New Testament 
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then, it may, ih the first place, be observed* have 
each their one peculiar an^ leading idea to establish, 
which, like the respective portions df a tally, cor¬ 
respond with and illustrate each other: that of the 
former covenant is the fell of man, with all its conse¬ 
quences of moral degradation and alienation fifora 
God; that of the latter is the mode adopted l>y oUr 
Maker, for the ultimate correction of human depra¬ 
vity, and for our final reconciliation with*him. Now 
it has been already laid down, as a preliminary rule, 
in all theological discussions, that it is perfectly vain, 
if not impious, in us, where the facts of Our moral 
position are palpably and demonstrably certain, to be 
inventing theories and suggesting modes, by which 
we conceive that the ends of Providence might have ’ 
been more cheaply,and more expeditiously accom¬ 
plished, than by w those Which wc fina experimentally 
to have been adopted. With regard, therefore, to 
the continually recurring question, why man was not 
originally placed, wc have reason to believe that 
some higher orders of intellectual icings have been 
placed, in a condition of sufficient moral elevation 4o 
secure him from*th£msk of forfeiture, and why it has 
been so arranged that he should previously fall, and 
be subsequently raised* .only at the cost pf much 
painftil discipline anrf hazard, to that very state in 
which, had God so pleased, he might originally have 
found himself, our answer is, that questions of this 

q 2* 
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mature are irrelevant to the real object of discussion. 
A sound theory of religion, we repeat, is not that 
which lends itself to all the caprices of a fantastic 
imagination, ranging through the vast field of pre¬ 
sumed possibilities, but which, taking for granted, 
and stating fairly the undoubted phenomena of our 
nature, supplies from some adequate, and therefore, 
as it would stem, necessarily superhuman, source, 
the information bow such a state of things is com¬ 
patible with the workings of infinite wisdom and 
goodness. As, then, it were mere captiousness to 
allege arguments against the probability of the ftfet of 
man’s first fall from a state of innocence, so long at» 
we are practically certain that at all events our pre¬ 
sent moral constitution is precisely such as it would 
be, were that ^statement demonstrably true, so as¬ 
suredly it must be equally Unreasonable to adduce 
objections against the doctrine of Christ’s atonement, 
if the unanswerable test of experiment unite with 
the express assertion of Scripture, in assuring us, 
that no means of extrication from our present de¬ 
graded condition ever have been, or in the nature of 
things appear possible to be, suggested, excepting 
such as have a vicarious expiation for their base. 
That such is really the case will perhaps appear pro¬ 
vable from the following conjurations. 

In the first place, it may be safely asserted, that 
te obvious purport of a vast number of passages. 
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both of the Old and New Testament, when taken in 

r 

their most literal interpretation, suggests the thcor/ 
of an expiatory atonement for sin, independent, in 
some degree, of the actual internal merit of human 
actions; because thus much is confessed by even the 
most strenuous impugners of this doctrine, who, in* 
other respects, profess to receive the Holy Scriptures 
as the inspired Word of God. It is on the intrinsic 
improbability of an arrangement which- they assume 
to be incompatible with the workings ^pf infinite wis¬ 
dom, that such persons almost uniformly found their 
opposition to it; and, on the strength of that prin¬ 
ciple, they conceive themselves justified in explain¬ 
ing away, or taking in a metaphoridhl sense, assertions, 
the direct inference deducible fro#i which they admit 
would authorize the assumption of its truth/ It 
cannot, therefore, be considered as b%ging the ques- 
tion, if we take the apparently affirmative language 
of revelation for granted, leaving to our opponents 
the salvo, if tenable, of considering those expressions 
as merely figurative, which, unless we are willing to 
deprive Holy Writ of most of its essential value, and 
of its consistency, we conceive must be received 
as literal. With this assumption, then, on our part, 
we would observe, that the moBt hardy opponents of 
the doctrine of the atonement, who at the same time 
profess their belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, must necessarily rest their hostility to 
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it oil one or more of the following grounds. Either 
they must, in the first place, be ready to assert that 
human nature can maintain that uniform degree of 
innocence and holiness which Christianity require*, 
and which would serve to qualify the soul for a future 
'state of heavenly blessedness, by its own natural 
powers of perfect obedience to an absolutely perfect 
law, and thus that it stands in no need of an exter- 
^nal expiation :—or, secondly, they must show that 
repentance, wh$n sincere, is a sufficient substitute for 
the before-mentioned qualities:—or, thirdly, that it 
is not inconsistent with our notions of a perfect moral 
and holy Creator to overlook, in some degree, from 
his mere grace and free-will, the distinctions between 
, vice and virtue, ajfe to bestow upon the former the 
rewards which would seem due only to the latter 
or, fourthly, thty must be content to suppose a con- 

f-U 

gruity 'between the ultimate destination of mankind 
hereafter, and their present very imperfect and sub¬ 
ordinate position here: in other words, they must 
depart* from the broad principle. of &hristian belief 
and conceive the heaven, assigned even to the best 

* j p *■ 

nieh in a future state, like the Elysium of the poets, 
to be such merely as the experimentally feeble powers 

* of obedience allotted to our nature would be com- 

* r\* ■ »j«i 

potent to earn. The three former of these proposi¬ 
tions, it will be readily observe^ are encumbered 
each with their respective difficulties, as completely 
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repugnant to our notions of the Divine ^tributes as 
any which can be alleged against that doctrine which 
they are intended to-overthrow : the lkst of .them is, 
in fact, giving up the question altogether, since, as 

fc * 

was just now observed, it is nothing more than the 
denial of a future state of perfection, such as the Gos- 
pel exhorts us to aspire to, and the substitution in its 
place of a subordinate existence, little different in 
character and circumstances from that through Which 
we are now passing. ^ 

« 

Qua gratia curruum 

Arroorumque fuil vivis, qua cura nitentes 
Ptucerc equos, cadem ncquitur tellurt!' repostos. 

W «■ 

Now the first of the foregoing oppositions, namely,, 
that perfect obedience, and such a degree of holiness 
as would qualify for the joys of th£ heaven revealed 
in the Scriptures, are really within the reach of map’s 
natural powers to attain, is obviously one which 
dashes with the uniform experience of mankind m 
all ages: and even supposing it to be conditionally 
and possibly true, is, at all events, known to be prac¬ 
tically false. The presumed good mop. Of such' a 
creed as that here assumed would b§, like the wise 

'j; ' 

man of the Stoics, a mere abstract creature of the, 

-|jc, 

imagination, of which we find notliing like a comr|^r- 
part in the exiting order of things. Not only'do 
we find it impossible to point oat, either in the re- 
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cords of past history, or within our own times, any 
one hitman being whoifi we should be justified in 
considering as a perfect specimen of what we ought 
to be, taking the Christian Code of morals as out 
standard; hut, in the next ptacC even if such a fault¬ 
less monster could here or there* be found, it would 
still by no means prove the point m question. It is 
self-evident, that perfectUntrmsic holiness can deserve 
that %peilation only when it subsists independently 
of*any cxtemal^help and excitement, and acts en¬ 
tirely by its own free-will, unoperated upon either 
by the hope of reward or the fear of punishment. 
But here is at/tmee the assumption of an impossi¬ 
bility. Mfe Ignow, practically, that the influence of ex¬ 
ternal .motives, suc$as those now alluded to, extends 
frequently not merely to the prevention of any posi¬ 
tive over acts of sin, where the heart is confessedly 
luurdenQB^hut that it also, by habitually checking the 

j5*- ' ' 

fitUt^pommencement of evil thoughts, creates within 
us a feeling of innocence to which, in strictness, we 
can lRy .no claim. SThe general conviction that, under 
the, a^tually^gxisting circumstances which respect¬ 
ive^ modify every man’s power of action, the prac¬ 
tical OTfiraisIlon of any gross overt act of sin is im- 

* ' U 

p 0 SSjJd$,is genwWly quite enough to prevent, d]^mg 
thooontinuance of that impossibility, the inclination 

i v- i ^ 

to fin from 1 suggesting itself toN^« imagination. 
Precisely as the pressure of the atmosphere, by its 
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Action upon the elastic and resisting tyrcel of the 
compound materials of th# globe, keeps,them in a 
•state of permanent inaction, which appears qptural to 
them only because they have no opportunity of dis¬ 
playing the powers^f destruction with which they 
are really invested/ so in like manner the hopep and 
apprehensions of "religion, the powerful influence of 
public opinion, and the cdftsequently superinduced 
restraint of^ habit, all silently combine to. a 

quiescent state those turbulent passions of wthe 
human breast, which, were that infiu$nqe removed, 
would assuredly break out into impetuous action. 

The fact of our own innocence, therefore, even when 

» 

we feel ourse^cs most justified in pleodip&it, is but 
a negative argument at the beat.*# That we pre igno¬ 
rant of ourselves is one of the most trite, because it 
is one of the most certain 
The fact is, that no m^n 
extent of his owft weakness till he has been drag- 
tually tried. But it is obvious that in this world a 
complete trial of the purity and s^rci^th of our prin¬ 
ciples is impossible, because we have fto melons of 
acting independently of those many restraints 'with 
which Providence has, in its wisdom, surrounded us, 
and to which even the best men mus^oWe nocmall* 
portran of their apparent^ innocence. The 
know of our ownjpture, by means of the rae&mclg$ly 
conviction which is occasionally fared! upon us by 


, maxims of ethica|^ritdom. 
knows the real feaifyl 
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our own lapses, and the inore we acquire the habit, of 
measuring even our best motives by the standard Of 
the eternal rules of Divine morals, the more deeply 
are we necessarily impressed with the conviction of 
our inability to attain to any thing deserving the 
name of positive holiness, by our natural powers. A 
person'in fetters might as justly boast of his abstain¬ 
ing from acts of violence^as a human being, however 
*lnnoiij||ht he may appear externally, take merit to 
hutyself for that abstinence from guilt which the 

i 

mercies of hiq Creator have fortunately put out of his 
power, and perhaps also, at the same time, refbsed 
him the inclination to commit. Now that such a 
being, the greater part of whose deiqp rits are of a 
positive,' whilst his apparent merits are merely of a 
negative, character, should aspire, through his exer¬ 
tions, tj£ the rewards of heaven, appears a palpable 
absurdity. And yet such is the absurdity maintained 
by those persons who teach that the whole object of 
the Christian revelation is the medication of a perfect 
law of morals, ^our complete obedience to which is to 
be our passport to the joys of eternity. 

'f 

But'this self-same argument is open to other, and 
not le^ insuperable, objections. If one truth is more 
certain ^than aether, both from natural reason and 

'i * . . . k 

the express assertions of Scripture, .it is this, that the 
knowledge of the principles of moqdity and religion is 
the cause, because without ifcwe should not possess 
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Hie capability, of sin. The. more perfect, therefore, 
that knowledge is, provided the original waywardness 
and perversity of our moral ftcultieB remain unal¬ 
tered, the more glaring will be our disobedience, and 
consequently our guilt, and through that guilt, our 
eventual responsibility. Need we ask, why we 
abominate in our fellow-creatures the self-same san¬ 
guinary spirit which we paraon in the wild l^east of 
prey? Why we spare the mischievous idi(^,||philgt 
we punish the deliberate robber and murderer ? This 
is a distinction which the lowest grade of uncivilized 
man is capable of making, and the certainty of which 
the merest infant can perceive. The natural con¬ 
science of mankind requires not to be told that a 
previous acquaintance with a prohibitory rule, and a 
conviction that that rule, which we violate, has a claim 
to our obedience, is necessary to constitute <£uilt; in 
other words, that it is impossible to rebel against 

authority, of the existence and legitimacy of which we 

_ 

are ignorant. This argument, however, if correct, is 
at once fatal to the theory of those persons who 
would inculcate that the promulgation of the Gospel 
covenant meant nothing more, and, in fact,'is nothing 
more, than the annunciation of a moral lqjv, only 
rendered more impressive and more bindmg updit 
the conscience than an^ similar codes which, have 
preceded it, in consequence of its having been pro¬ 
claimed by Divine authority, and ratified by the 
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operation of miracles* What, it will naturally he 
asked in reply, is the benefit accruing to mankind 
from the revelation of the Divine morality of the 
Gospel, if, after all, it leaves man in point of practical 
obedience precisely where it found him ? If, after 
having shown his incompetency to obey an imperfect 
law, he finds this elaborate arrangement of Providence 
only adding to his task, and calling him to the per* 
fbnphnce of still higher duties than those which have 
already been found to exceed liis strength ? In fact, 
the hypothesis of the rationalist Christian, • as he 
styles himself, involves so many untenable proposi¬ 
tions, that it is perfectly surprising that it should be 
so confidently urged as it has been, and still is, as a 
sufficient demonstration of the unreasonableness of 
the doctrine of Christ’s atonement* That its aa- 
sertors, in .order to accommodate their principles to 
the declarations of Scripture, are often reduced to 
the necessity of explaining away and distorting the 
literal expressions of Holy Writ, they themselves, 
when urged, cannot but admit. But they plead the 
paradoxical character attaching, as they conceive, to 
the notion of a vicarious atonement as their justifica¬ 
tion. Let them, then, at least, be candid* and state 
paradox against paradox. Let them weigh the merits 
and probability of the theory which they would Esta¬ 
blish, against that which they would propose to over¬ 
throw, So far as the fbregoin^axguinent goes, it is 
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dear that their attempt at explanation la more per¬ 
plexing and contradictory than the original proposi¬ 
tion. In reply, therefore, to the arguments of the 
Sodmian, our conclusion is, that we adhere to the 
great dogma of Christ's expiatory atonement as a 
necessary superaddition to the mere practical mo- 

,v 

rality of the Gospel; in the first place, because the 
admission of that doctrine is more consistent with the 
literal assertions of the inspired books, wherever ihey 

a jjjji 

occur; secondly, because it appears to be the one 
connecting idea which pervades the Jewish no less 
than the Christian Scriptures; and, in the third place, 
because, when fairly stated, it is more satisfactory to 
our reason, than any rival theory built upon the 
assumed effectiveness of human merit. We do not, 
indeed, for a moment intend to assert that the theory, 
the Divine truth of which we are now vindicating, 
is not itself accompanied with many, and to Us inex¬ 
plicable, difficulties: all that we wish to be'under¬ 
stood as Saying is merely this, that under the present 
view of the subject, the opposite opiniop is per¬ 
plexed with far more obvious and more unanswerable 
objections. 1 

We have not, however, yet done with the argu¬ 
ment of the Socinian rationalists. Granting that th«» 
moral theory of the Gospel affords a rule of life too 
perfect for human performance, and, consequently, 
admitting as, at leasf^a practical troth, that even the 
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holiest individuals will occasionally be. found charge¬ 
able 'with the sin of disobedience, still they urge that 
there are other modes of reconciliation with God, fkr 
more consistent with the purity and benevolence of 
the Di vine attributes than that mysterious one which 
Wlrdre now advocating. Sincere repentance, they 
argue, seems to afford so natural and reasonable a 
satisfaction for sin, as completely to preclude us front 
■ supposing that Providence couldjpossibly have adopted 
so extremely elaborate and painffel a process of recon¬ 
ciliation as that now supposed, where the same end 
might at once have hf$en arrived at by far easier, and 
as it would it seem to our limited judgment, less 
objectionable means. There is, wc readily concede, 
much plausibility, and, to those who are content to 
form their permanent opinions from their more ob¬ 
vious primd facie impression#, we will add, much 


appearance of probability in thfe statement; but, at 
the same'time, wc are satisfied that, when duly ex¬ 
amined!^ will be found to be no less untenable arid 
unsatisfactory thai^ the one which we have already 
discussed in the preceding pages. Without dwelling 
upon feet of t$e probably extreme rarity, we 
migbf, perhaps, say impossibility, of any sincere 
repentance entirely uninfluenced by the fear of future- 


punishment, and sudg^ other external motives as 
would materially.dedflet from its intrinsic desert v but 
allowing their fullest posrible^wue to such aenti- 
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menu of contrition as our nature in ltd purest mo- 
mOnts may be riipposed capable of we ■ 

can trace nothing in such a state of mind which 

* 

would, in the slightest degree, justify us in cheri&- 

ing, on that account, such exalted hopes respeimng 

our future destination as the covenant of the Cnrapfel 

warrants in the case of those who really adopt it as 

their only means of salvation. The utmost value 

which can fairly be^ttributed to repentance is, after 

all, of a negative, not of a positive, character. It 

may, perhaps, indeed, should it not happen'through 

the admixture of humfn m|)ftnity to be of that 

equivocal kind which itself requires to be repented 

of, replace us in a situation equivalent with that of 

the innocence frdht which we have strayed. But the 

very nature of the case here appears to draw the 

boundary line which limits our admission. It may, 

in the arrangements *of the Divine mercy, cancel the 
• • . 'Y:* 

penalties attached to disobedience, and thty^savc us 

from punishment; hut under po probable Opposi¬ 
tion can it elevate. itself into aerial merit.^ David, 
we can readily conceive^ceased, in consequence of 
the sincerity of his contmion, xo be a muid^g&aiid 
adulterer in the sight of God, but we cannot suppose 
*«dso that he therefore stood higher in the favour of 
his Mqker than he would ldSfe^dqne had he never 
sim&din that mantyerikt all. The object of & broken 
and repentant spirit if to solicit an* amnesty^not to 
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$Iti inadequacy, therefore, to eerve 
ktion to fit os for sharing the inconctjjy- 
aMe jSJl prepared f#r the souls of just men mode 
feet, is obvious. For «|ch a qualification, if it 
any where, we must look beyond the limits of 



nature, and of mere mortal excellence, for 
assuredly it is not to be found within that line. But 
if our appeal must be to external resources, it would 
be difficult to show in what coimsts the objection to 
the doctrine of the expiation fo™n purchased by the 
merits and sufferings of Christ, as taught in the Holy 
Scriptures ; or rathq£ it would be difficult to point 
out any other possible means of reconciliation, which, 

sfffar as human reason can venture to judge, would 

• 

seem so completely adequate to meit the exigency of 
the ease in questiojjL Such, then, appears to be the 
value of the ItagunSm which has been so confidently 
advance^respecting the sufficiency of rugRentanoe 
a means of effectives righteousne^!, and for 
>se of withdrawing our hope from him, u ^bo, 
being office perfec^ became the author of salvation 
unto all them that cfficy him.’ 1 

then pass TO to tne next assumption, by the 
aid orwhich the impugners of the doctrine tye 
atonement imagine thttt they can prove that myste&f 
rious arrangem^uyt jjp an unnceiBary, amL there¬ 
in the wmjftngs 




a 

“ nil 
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human works on .Iheaooxe of merit, ^n&||e £an$lf« 
quffcy of mere repentance to do more than tojhttrt 
the 1 penalties of misconduct, stil^it is asked, R&y not 
God, of his own grace free r^ll, consistent 
bestow the rewards of heaven upon such portion^ 
mankind, as by the comparative excellence of 
conduct may have approached most nearly to t^s 
standard of absolute perfection ? Why should Divine 
wisdom prefer the circuitous to the shorter and easier 
rood ft> his object, wllwe the ultimate destination is in 
both cases the same l The first and fittest answer to 
such an argument is still that^wych takes shelter in 
human ignorance, and presumes not to pronounce 
upon what may', or what may not, be compatible yiil, 
the views of the Qs^tor of trie universe. 1ft however, 
we are called upon to reply to tiro statement of the 
question, we need not Imitate fonBnomtaltin 
in g, that all which wtfean venture to surmise as pro¬ 
bable ou these mysterious topics must be lu nd ?>i 
upon our own experience of the acknowledge 
r of things, and that, bulling lipon the data supplied 
by that experience, we conceive the direct presump¬ 
tion in this cage to be itrfswS0 of what . W. 



e 


*maiqfain to be the palpable scriptural doctrine, 
aan assume it as probable, that ty^Almighty Judge will, 
in his future award Of our e 


by nagfcother than 


teat, procejft 
>f retribution. 


and mafcq qur wlrifftp;* depend f^rjiponj} gra- 
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tuitous apt of amnesty than upqji % strict observance 
of^p&ne wisely arranged system, there seema td ? l>e 
no assignable reason^hy we should have been placed 
jjp this Vorld of. probation at all: and why, without 
incurring the risk of possible failure, and without any 
reference to our moral exertions, we should not at 
oi^ce have had our allotment of heavenly blessedness 
from the very commencement of our existence. Now 
it is certain that God has not taken this course with 


us up to the present moment; 4iis, therefore, afguing 
in the very teeth of positive experience to assume 
that he will pursu^g^ in his dealings with us hereaf¬ 
ter. We are sure, as we are of the fact of our our exist- 
that he has placed us for the present*in a state 
’"The inference, 4 therefor4 to direct, that upon 
sf, ii^ome degree, depend our ultimate 

dgstilkth 


lAno^et the rigorous enforcement of a 
retributive rule would obvioffrly, under, the actual 

degj 



thafctn 



circumstances of human nature,Jbe attended 

with^Sfc most fearful result. “ If thou. Lord! wilt 
* « ? ** 
be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who 


may abide it V* We%ce no possible escape from this 
exccpti^|*n me hope of spurn auxiliary 
arrangement, which, whilst it will stamp every devia¬ 
tion from the rule ofcright with the severest moral 
reprobation, ngy m^ cruahing the offence spare the 

^doctrine ofjphrist's 
solution of the 


offender. H^rapm* 
atonement afford# the only 

ll»A 'W ift ' 
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difficulty. In asserting thus much, we do not pretend 
to siiut our eyes to the startling impression pjpdufted 
upon our minds by the first exposition of the doc¬ 
trine of a vicarious sacrifice for sin; but still we are 


deliberately convinced, that so far as we can see pur 
way through the maze of conflicting probabilitAi 
and improbabilities, which beset the questions of 
theology, the adoption of the literal interpretation of 
Scripture on this occasion as the true one, is the 
theory which best accords with our most reasonable 
assumptions respecting the Divine arrangements. 

It has, however, been repeatedly asserted that the 


doctrine of Christ’s atonement cannot possibly h e-, 
true, because its obvious tendency is ip 
men more prone fb 'commit sin^in p^pornoq 
removes the apprehension of sub^^eny M mshment. 
This, undoubtedly, is*2 grave cBargePtnd if%e#tl 
founded would be fatal to the notion, th avouch a 


dispensation could really proceed from tfj|purr ; 
source of Divine holiness. Plausible, however, as 


this assertion may seem, it ^arcely need to be 
remarked to any person |pler*pj^ acquainted with 
the real tenor of ScApture, and not derittg pp 
opinions at second hand from the partial statements 
of others, how totally remote ^tfs allegation is from 
the real truth. If any one i jj|||t,|Jiiiiinf all 
mysterious dealings^^pd’s Providence, could more 
than any Other mark his entire and d^pjfhomination 
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of sin, it is that, that he tas not thought the personal 
sufferings of his only begotten Son too high a price 
to pay for its expiation . Startled as we may be at 
the awful nature of the sacrifice', there is nnescaping 
from the inference that, granting the reality of the 
f*ct, nothing can he more irreconcileable with the 
purity of the Divine mind than acts of wickedness in 
his intellectual creatures. If, then/he has adopted 
this stupendous mode of displaying his abhorrence of 
sin, it is evident that the very means which were 
intended by him to purge away the pollution intro¬ 
duced by it cannot, without the most heinous blas¬ 
phemy, be supposed to operate positively towards its 
en^aggment. The truth, in reality, is entirely on 
the opposite side. #The doctrine of the atonement, 
to those \jhaappr$jend it rightly, so far from relaxing 
the obligations of morality, is, on the contrary, the 
source ftf a great variety of virtues, of which not only 

WOU1 i* OUr nature be otherwise incapable, but of 
whicnit could not even conceive the idea* And to 
this single /act, that it vastly enlarges our original ca¬ 
pability of moral improvement by the holier motives 
Apd suhlimcr views whJ£i it inculcates, we may 
confidently appeal, as a proof that it has its founda¬ 
tion in truth; it being impossible to imagine that the 
fatties of either the head or the heart could be 
permanently amended by a superstitious fiction, or an 
impious falsehood. There is certainly no one dogpia 
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of revelation bo entirely calculated to sober every 
feeling of arrogance respecting our own deserts;— 
to sink us in the deepest humiliation from the recol¬ 
lection that our sins have all of them respectively 
had their share in producing the fearful necessity of 
this great sacrifice;—to teach us to look with com¬ 
miseration upon the infirmities of others, from the 
recollection tlial we ourselves are common criminals 
together with them in the sight of oui* Maker;—to 
impress us with a solemn conviction of the duty of 
extending to the offences committed against our owp 
persons that mercy which we so anxiously implore at 
the hands of the Almighty;—and to fill us with (he 
warmest sentiments of gratitude for the immensity of 
the Divine goodness displayed in so remarkable a 
manner, as this article of our belief which we are in 

V A- « * 

the daily habit of hearing vilified and miirepresented. 
Let it be observed, moreover, that we may^appeal 
also to one of the most universal and deep 

rooted moral instincts of human nature in confirma¬ 
tion of the same doctrine. The general prevalence 
even of the grossest abuse of a principle »is justly 
considered by the souiileBt philosophers as confirma¬ 
tory of the existence and of the reasonableness of the 
principle itself. Now the mortifications of asceticism, 
which have formed so large a .proportion of almost 
every modification of religion in alf ages, from the 
human sacrifices of the idolatrous Canaapites, and the 

9 
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self-inflictions of the Faliri and Brahmins of the 
East, to the' purgatorial fires of the Platonists and of 
the Church of Rome, are all pregnant with proof 
that the theory of on expiation for sin, under some 
modification dr other, is natural to the mind of man. 
Once admit that any tendency of the heart and 
understanding is nehrly co-extenfive with the whole 
hunA race, and we may safely lay it down as a 
general rule, that a theory which asserts the reality of 
the principle as a legitimate law of Providence, and 
yririoh only limits the abuse to which, from the weak¬ 
ness of our intellect, it wer^pthcrwise prone, is much 
more likely to be the true one than that which would 
explain it away altogether. Thus, the very abomi¬ 
nations of idolatry, as it is found among the most 
savage tribes, afford a strong confirmation of the 
assertion that religion is natural to the human rea¬ 
son ; and the fantastic terrors of superstition are only 
a perversion of the great truth, that there is a retri¬ 
butive Being, who will one day judge the worid in 
righteousness. Why, then, may we not take a lesson 

from the pertinacious principle of monkery 1 itself, 

* ^ 

* Nothing more strongly marks 19- the instinctive pertinacity 
with which the human mind clings to the theory of the expia¬ 
tion of sin by the means of corporeal inflictions than the fact 
thatvthe Church of Rome, even while acknowledging the all- 
sufficient sacrifice of Christ, has thought flt to assert as equally 
necessary articles of belief the doctrine of pntgatory and that 
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which assumes that moraf^guilt can be completely 
cancelled only by suffering in some shape or other. 


t 




of ascetic mortifications* The following melancholy anecdote, 
related by Huet, the aecomptishtd Bishop of A^anche*^ respect¬ 
ing one of his own "sisters, affords a singular illustration of the 
strength of this feeling, and tie frightful absurdity and misery 
to which it may lead When misdirected from its legitimate 
object :H|Ce ftiMfi {antnanastftre de Sainte Croix) qff cette 
jeune fille renonpant au monde, se consacra if Dieu, et Ait si 
p£netr£e de son amour, que pour se rendre plus agrtable k ses 
yeux, s'abandonnant bleu plus & son z£le qu’aux conieils^le ses 
directeurs, ellcchercha des mortifications nouvclles; les pratiques 
ordinal res ne lui sembl&nt p^fremplir toutc V Cteudue du desir 
qu’elle avoit de souffirir pour Dieu; siyriiant d*aflleurs, que dee 
Saints inspires de Dieu avoient prU quelquefois des routes 
tcartdes pour t’avancer dans les voles du del. Ayant oui dire 
qu’unc extreme soif dtoit une des plus grandcs peines que la 

a 

nature pAt supporter, ellc rfrolut dc s'abstenir eufidretnent de 
boire. Pour garder le secret sur cct Strange dessein, die ren- 
versoit adroitement sous la table du refectoir la portionde bren- 
vage qu'on lui avoit servie. Cette conduite ne pouvoit pas aller 
loin, et la nature succotnba bientftt k une si terrible gpreuve * 
son temperament fut enticement ruin6; toutes,le» parties de 
son corps furent troubles dans leurs fonctions, et sa k peau fut si 
brA16e qu’elle devint noire jet sfcche corame un parcheptin. Les 
m&ledns k qui ii iallutavoiHecours, ne JJouvoient deviner la catiee 
des dranges symptAmes qu’ils remarquoient, et ils ne la connurent 


t *• 

que qttand la malade Ait obligde, par Pautoritti de ses supdrieurs, et 

i * 

par les devoirs de sa conscience, de leur d£couvrir le my|ttre, jt* 

elle le dfoouvrit, lorsque le mal doit sans remdde, et peu de jours 

* * <■ 

avant sa mort Ce fut alors qu'en rendant compte de sa conduite 
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and admit that it is rig$t jn its theory, though it is 
mischievously wqpng in its application ? If we will 
not be content without the Vhv and the wherefore in 
any JOf our religious opinions, it |jfe not the doctrine 
of Christ's atonement only*which will be erased from 
our rule of faith; but e^very article of our belief, not 
exce]Mqg itself, will sne- 

cC«si*ely disappear, 8Uperficj|p of our 

moral character will, eventually, become one entire 
blank. The more, then, we examine this first and 

i 

mainvproposition of Christianity, the more deeply 
shall we find its roots to be fixed, not merely in the 
obvious phraseology of the sacred writings, and in 
tlie general consistency of revelation with itself, but 
in the wants, and tendencies, and instinctive aspira¬ 
tions of our whole spiritual constitution. We find it 
to he accordant with our nature in its present posi¬ 
tion, and the inference is inevitable, that it forms an 


et de ses mortifications, die dit qu’un jour dans la cruelle alteration 
qu’elle sentoit, voyant un porceau se vantrer dans la boue,etavaler 
ft pleinc gorge i'eau mel£e avec la fange, elle lui portolt envie, et 
aouhaitoit de pouvoir prendre part t cette boisson. Dieu a volt 
dou4 cette utidi fille de r&res talen*.. Elle avoit un esprit trass- 
Cendant, &c.” Ought we^ot.to cherish with respect and gra¬ 
titude a doctrine of our faith which gives to these powerful and 
natural feelings their proper mreqg$on, and erects into the sub- 
llmest he^tional fervor of a grateful and humble heart prin¬ 
ciples which, under the operation of an ill-regulated judgment, 
would lead only to misery and degradation ? 
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integral portion of the oj^angements of Providence, 
however inadequate our understanding may be to 
discover why such As the peculiar mode 1 by which 
our Creator thought fit to work out the eventual 
happiness of hi$$reat||re%. „ 

Finally, it may be observed that this fundapiental 

* 

dogma of the QuietSfud dispeswatam exactly* tallies 
and h^jfTnonizes WSthjvfiaff we read^ bji '"havkig con¬ 
stituted the first rehorded event o£' revealed reli¬ 
gion in the Old Testament: namely, the^corruption 
of the whole human race by the sin ‘of Adam. If 
there is any tiling repugnant to our moral notions in 
the idea of the communication of bin from one indi¬ 
vidual to many, and such most he admitted to be the 
first impression com eyed by a hasty glance upon 
this mysterious topic, it ut least affords some solution 
af our perplexity if we are bound, also, by the self¬ 
same authority, to admit that a parallel course of 
arrangement which permitted the introduction of the 
disease, contrived by an exactly similar process to 
accomplish the cure. If we grant the truth of the 
tformer of these recorded events, it seems impossible 

to withhold our assent as to the reality y of the latter. 

,< * 

And such is the view taken of the subject by St. 
Paul in his Epistle to thejlomans, where he cogently 
argues that if the methods of the Divine g^Vpmment 
could allow sin and death to spread over the whole 
human race through the disobedience of one, much 
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more may we be assured that it cannot be incompatible 
with the dispensations of the merciful Father of the 
human race to permit a co-cxteAive system of recon¬ 
ciliation to be communicated to mankind through the 
imputed righteousness of one. 



•CHAPTER XIX. 


Cjf tke pivtnitjf iff ChrOt. 

. 

The doctrine of the. divinity of our blessed Saviour 
appears naturally, even were the Express affirmatory 
declarations of Scripture out of the ^pestiOn, to grow 
out of that of his satisfactory atoncraeiit for the sins 

t ' 1 

of mankind. Without presuming to speculate largely 
upon the internal probability of these transcendental 
problems, we may, perhaps, with all humility, venture 
to observe thus much; that granting the reality of 
that expiatory sacrifice, there would seem to be some¬ 
thing less inconsistent with our first natural impres¬ 
sions, in the idea of the Deity himself submitting, 
from a principle of mercy, to pay a penalty for the 
sins of mankind in his own person, than in that of 

4 a 

his subjecting one of his own innocent creatures to 
punishment for the cake of other creatures confessedly 
guilty. It also seem? difficult to imagine that the 
expiation Worded by any finite being could be so 
extensive in its effects as Sat of Christ is stated by 
revelation to be. Arguments, indeed, of jpptescrip- 
tion ill become the spirit of diffidence witn •whfch it 
behoves creatures like ourselves to approaeh to the 
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contemplation of t)t& writings of infinity. They arc, 
therefore, adduced in this place^solely and merely for 
the purpose, not of tjprowing Hjfht upon what is con¬ 
fessedly inexplicable, but of meeting the conflicting 
assertions of those, <*who, buildi&g their arguments 
upon the presumed conclusions of theirown intellect, 

have assailed the doctrine of Christ’s divimtv as too 

* 

palpably improbable to be admitted by rationed 
beings under the gfti rantee of any external testimony 
whatever. Ou^ wish is only to balance assumption 
against assumption, and to repel the self-complacent 
opinion of the followers of Rocinus, that, however the 
letter ofl&eripture may be against them, its spirit and 
sound reason are for them. Within these limits, and 
on this defensive principle exclusively, can these 
high topics afford matter for justifiable discussion. 
The real uppeal of every mind, duly sensible of its 
oWn weakness, must, after all, be to what it finds ex¬ 
pressly written; and we have no hesitation in assert¬ 
ing, that we do find the doctrine now alluded to stated 
in holy writ, wfcli a decision and clearness of expres¬ 
sion, which, if we admit the authenticity of the vari¬ 
ous passages in which it occurs, is at once decisive of 
the fact in question. 



* CHAPTER XX. 

$ Sunctffiratum by the HolypSpirit. 


When Scripture inculcates the necessity of the sanc¬ 
tification of the human soul, by strengthening aid 
of the Holy Spirit, it adds another Jiarmonising and 
consistent truth to the great and concurrent doctrine 
of Christ's atonement. It has already been observd, 
that, although our Redeemer came to recqjftdlc God 
to man by annulling the penalties otherwise conse¬ 
quent upon the inevitable infirmities of our nature, it 
were to derive a blasphemous conclusion from that 
doctrine, were we to asst rt that its practical effect 
could possibly be that of relaxing prospectively the 
obligations of morality, or of rendering sin less offen¬ 
sive to the Divine nature than it had prc\ iously been. 
On the contrary, nothing, as we hope shown, could 
more completely demonstrate* the imperative duty 
imposed upon us of pursuing all attainable holiness 
by every possible means, than the tremendous coat 
which revelation teaches us has already been incurred 
in consequence of toian’s past disobediently Rightly 
considered, then, the satisfaction afFordeJBpK tin in¬ 
flexible principle of moral retribution, by die ^gpiatory 
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merits of Christ, is one solemn obligation the more to 
a course *of nndeviating obedience. But if the cor- 
guption of the human heart continues after the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Gospel covenant precisely what it was 
before that important epoch, the s&hs&gucnt history of 
mankind would probably be little more <%han that of a 
repetition of the same follies and crimes which have 
already spread such extensive devastation over the 
works of the Crea&r. The same causes would na¬ 
turally produce the same effects; and, therefore, 
whatever might be believed of the future destination 
of man in another life, os a consequence of the dis¬ 
arming o| the Divine justice, his moral character in 
this world would seem to derive little apparent benefit 
from the institution of a purqjr coc^ of morality than 
that wliich he has already so audaciously violated. 
Now the provision which Scripture assures us has, 
through the medium of the Gospel dispensation, been 
made for us in this point, namely, with reference to 
tlie actual improvement of our spiritual nature in this 
world, appears exactly calculated to meet this diffi¬ 
culty. The nearer any practical rule of life ap¬ 
proaches toimd die standard of perfection, the greater 
will, of course, Ife the degree of moral exertion and 
self-possession necessary for the accomplishment of 
the task |ridch it v imposes. The provisions mode fer 
us bvre$iii&ion here again are remarkable for their ad* 
nnrable adaptation to the wants of our nature, lit the 
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Old Testament, and in the books of the Leviticat bnt 
more especially, we find little alluslcm to spiy othe^ 
mode of justification Hum that^rf ritual observances $ 
and with regard to the sanctification of the soul, in like 
manner the natnjpsl strength of the human heart 
seems to be net infrequently appealed to, as possess? 
ing, within itself, the means of obedience. In pro¬ 
portion, indeed, as the Jewish Scriptures draw towa/ds 
their close, the principles which they inculcate gra¬ 
dually assume, in all respects, a more evangelical 
character. Other and better expiations than those 

* 

prescribed by Moses begin to Iji anticipated, and the 
accompanying Christian doctrine, of the fs&istanee 
afforded to the active powers of man by the Divine 
grace, to be more prominently asserted. The full and 
complete development of this latter doctrine, however, 

like the former one of the atonement, of Christ, is 

< 

reserved for the Gospel dispensation to inculcate. 
When, accordingly, we turn from the Old to the New 
Testament, we there find the almost entire moral 


helplessness of ournature laid dowtt, from first to 
last, as a fundamental maxim. Hie reward of our 
obedience, and the means of our obedience, are both 

described as the unbought gift of God. These are 

* 

the two concurrent truths upon which the whole 
structure of Christianity is built. * The Jftpy best 
actions of which we are capable have all-of ttqgn ? 
taint of sin, and, therefore, in all we do, we stand in 
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p^pnni atonement lb make our imperfect actions ac- 
l^ptablo^Mi ourMaker:—the thoughts of our hearts 
fpo far'g^pe from rigt^eousness, and accordingly we 
cannot elevate them to spiritual things, we cannot ap¬ 


prehend nor love the new duties we are called upon to 
perform, hut through the co-operating Divine assist¬ 


ance. It is thus that the ruling principle of the Gospel 
i«*the direct reverse of that which formed the basis 


of heathen, and in great measure of Jewish, virtue. 
The highest notions of moral excellence entertained 
by the philosophers of Greece and Rome were those 
of human nature pondering with haughty self-com¬ 
placence upon its own comparative refinement, and 
looking proudly down upon the herd of common beings 
still immersed in the follies^and rices of ignorance. 
The virtue of the good man of th«T()ld Testament is 
not, indeed, of this offensively proud character, yet 
even there we occasionally meet with an assumption 
of merit by individuals, which, however accordant 
with the then acknowledged standard of excellence, 
forms an unseemly contrast with the meek principles 
of the religion of Christ. Of this latter dispensation, 
unmixed humility is the great, it may almost be said 
to be the only, rule of conduct. “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
Such were the words with which our Redeemer 


opened his commission, and to the same purport was 
Ilia final parting valediction. It is manifest, then. 
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* 4||V ^ 

that any claim advanced by bfcman 1beings 

of actual desert to the approlmtmn ofrl^e Daft; 


score 


3 

waft; 


and the joys of heaven are at complete variant 
the Christian system. The area of duty which is 
committed to the superintendence of each of us by the 
sublime code of evangelical morals is confessedly larger 
than our scanty powers can occupy, in this state of 
original helplessness, accordingly, one resource only 
remains open to us: to throw ourselves, with all our 
infirmities, upon the Divine help. To supplicate our 
Maker that he will, in his mercy, enable us to do that 
which from our own natural pointers wc are unable to 
perform. This is what the dictates of plain reason 
would tell us is the proper course to be pursued; it is 
also what the Gospel exjuressly urges us to do, whilst, 
at the same time, it assures us, that they who ask for 
the aid of God’s strengthening Spirit shall never ask 
in vain. It is thus, that in the spiritual world 
revealed to us by the Gospel, precisely as in the 
natural world, the farther and the closer wc examine, 
the more palpably we find God to be all in all. Our 
first glance at the works of the creation presents to us 
the idea of a series of efficient secondary causes all 
working by their own agency their respective results. 
As we advance farther we find the existence of those 
presumed causes inadequate to account for the stu¬ 
pendous results which we had attributed to them, and 
are compelled to acknowledge the finger of the Create* 


s 


t 
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ugthe main directing principle. So likewise in the 
contemplation of the astounding problems of theology, 

i ij» 

ii» proportion as our knowledge of the arrangements 
of Providence dilates, our sense of our own import¬ 
ance dwindles, till it shrinks actually into nothing. 
In every thing, in our seeming strength no less thun 
in our weakness, we feel the necessity of the Divine 
support. 

Now, 4k is self-evident, that if by the natural 
pow ers of the understanding we could work our waj 
from the lirst and simplest up to the highest and 
most abstruse principles of religious morality, this 
conclusion, which is precisely that of Christianity, the 
discovery of this golden chain, which in all things 
connects man indissolubly with his Maker, is what we 
should eventually arrive at. We\now, indeed, ex¬ 
perimentally, that these truths arc placed too high 
for human attainment by the mere natural powers of 
the intellect, because ive know' that their first disco¬ 
very was contemporaneous with the promulgation of 
Christianity: but still, looking buck upon them as 
matters of revelation, we cannot but perceive their 
entire consistency, and feel that they are the points 
where intellectual research ought in its happiest and 
most illuminated moments to terminate. It is then, 
assuredly, no small proof of the internal probability 
of the truth of the Christian system, that the main 
propositions which it asserts are those to which the 
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highest moral research would lead ; and that tiu* 
helps which it pledges itself to supply are exactly 
those which our spiritual wants and weaknesses would 
most earnestly demand. We cannot perform a per¬ 
fect and spotless ■ action if we would ; we, therefore, 
want a Redeemer:—we cannot detach our thoughts 
from the absorbing influence of worldly matters and 
fix them steadily upon heavenly objects by any 
natural power that we possess; and we,^therefore, 
stand equally in need of assisting Grace, 

Both these objects the Gospel declares it to be its 
special purpose to obtain for us. IIoW far it has 
redeemed its pledge, with regard to the former, must 
ever in this life be a mere matter of faith, building its 
conclusions upon \jfhat we conceive to be the certainty 
of the Divine promises, the reasonableness of the 
object, and our urgent need of it. Hut of the latter, 
if founded in truth, we ougfll to have experimental 
proof in this life ; because the gifts of the Spirit, if 
real, ought to have a perceptible influence oil our 
conduct, and to place a visible and plain mark of 
distinction between those whom Scripture designates 
as the children of this world, and those to whom it 
gives the appellation-of children of light. Docs, then, 
positive experience serve to confirm this undoubted 
doctrine of revelation ? Do we find that our litoral 


nature undergoes a change for the better, in propor¬ 
tion as we approximate by faith towards the terml^of 

s 2 
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acceptance held forth to us by the Gospel covenant ? 
If it does, then there ought to be a decided differ¬ 
ence not merely between the external actions, but 
v more especially in the whole cast of mind and of 
sentiment of the one party and the other. Such, 
undoubtedly, ought to be, and such, there can be 
little doubt, is actually the case. At the same time 
it must be conceded, that the question does not admit 
of that full clearness of proof of which it might at 
first sight be deemed capable. Natural morality, we 
must recollect, forms an integral portion of Christianity 
itself; hut a man, we know, may admit the inferences 
and defer to the authority of the former, whilst he 
rejects the latter. He may, therefore, be capable 
of performing actions which even to the most en¬ 
lightened Christian may appear externally good, and 
even with respect to their internal character may, in 
a certain sense, he admitted to he such; that is to 
say, in such a degree at least as the inferior and 
defective motives from which they proceed may 

justify our applying to them that appellation. The 

* 

purest Christian motives again (on which the cha¬ 
racter of our actions must totally depend) may not 
be, and in fact never are, always equally influential 
in the conduct of the same individual at all times; 
whilst, also, they may not always, even when most 
sincere, be accompanied by an unerring judgment, or 
thfct delicacy of tact which recommends our conduct 
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to the approbation of society. The most sincere 
servant of Christ may be ignorant, timid, fearful, and 
superstitious : he may have to sustain internal strug¬ 
gles which can never reach the eye of the' external 
observer, and which if laid- open to the apprehension 
of others would only provoke a smile of pity or con¬ 
tempt. Most assuredly it is not for the gross per- 
eeptions of worldly men to judge how much of what 

■Jl* r 

is substantially estimable and hcroic r jn the best 
sense of the term, may be disguised in this homely 
and repulsive attire, and the due appreciation of 
which must be reserved for the equitable and infalli¬ 
ble tribunal of omniscience. Certain, at all events, 
it is, that whilst outward appcaratffcrs remain the 
same, or even whilst the scale of merit may sometimes 
appear to preponderate in favour of the less decidedly 
religious character, the view' taken by our Maker, 
with whom the purity of the ticart is all in all, and 
the glitter of the intellect as nothing, may be directly 
the reverse of the world’s judgment. 

Still, however, though the mingling shades of 
character, and the unequal distribution of those gifts 
which recommend man to society, may render it often 
difficult, and sometimes impossible for us to re¬ 
cognise the express workings of the Christian spirit, 
as distinguished from those of the natural and strictly 
human propensities, we may confidently appeal to the 
broad and palpable phenomena which distinguish the 
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sincere followers of Christ from the mere men of this 
world, that the difference between them is not ima¬ 
ginary, but permanent and real. The whole moral 
value of human actipns dcpcffcng upon motives, and 
it being the great practical object of Christianity to 
supersede almost all those of our original nature, and 
to substitute in their room others of ^higher character, 
it is obvious that the responsible being in whom this 
change is f ought must, so far as his relative position 
with respect to hi$* Maker is taken into considera¬ 
tion, he, in almost the lite^ interpretation of the 
words, a new creature. His intellectual vision will 
be turned in a completely opposite direction from 
that of the periUhs whose standard of conduct is de¬ 
rived solely from the perishable things of this life. 
The same objects, consequently, as contemplated by 
them severally from different points of view, will 
appear to him and to them in extremely different 
proportions. Each of them reasoning accurately from 
their respective premises, will come to completely 
contrary conclusions, with .respect to the intrinsic 
value and the comparative innocence of their several 
pursuits. Sin, which to the coarse and hackneyed 
feelings of the worldly man appears a necessary part 
of his nature, with which it is vain to straggle, and 
which he deems, after al|£ as below tbe dignity of 
Almighty wisdom to regard or to punish, is to the 
quick and susceptible touch of the spiritually-minded 
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a pollution which can be purged away only by the 
roost solemn expiation. He 0 recollects the fearful 
derangement which it has already occasioned in ^hc 
works of Providence, the immense ranipfri which 
it has already cost; and whilst lie feels his weakness 
and his continually recurring propensity to it, as 
continually perseveres to pray for support against it. 
His failings, accordingly, when they occur, for occur 
occasionally they will, become, iu a (gftrtain sense, 
rather infirmities than sins. He femcml4Ri that they 
who arc born of God commit no wilful sin whatever, 
and if a hasty display m petulance, a ^elfish or impure 
thought escape for a moment from him, the humilia¬ 
tion of his feelings and the incrcmpd energy w r ith 
wliicli he supplicates for a fresh portion of the Divine 
support., sufficiently vouch for the heavenward pro¬ 
gress which he unmaking. It is easy, no doubt, to 
turn all these nice perceptions Into ridicule, and to 
ask, even admitting their reality, of what advantage 
they are to ourselves qr to society. To the mere utili- 
tarian of this world, who conceives that the exclusive 
object of the stupendous scheme of the universe is^je 
production of a few personal comforts, and who con¬ 
siders the soul as intended to cater for the bodyj and 
not the body as an instrument given to the soul for 
the exercise and development of its noblest faculties, 
such an objection as the foregoing will appear de¬ 
cisive. But to the person whose mind is sufficiently 
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enlarged to take in all the known and all the probable 
circumstances of our {Compound mature, such views 
"1 appear any thing rather than trifling or super¬ 
stitious. ajpt, 1$ tme that h£nan life, When consi¬ 
dered under the most encouraging aspect, presents us 
only with the viqpr of a hardly contested and half- 

earned victory over the principle of corruption; but, 

* ^ 

, then, this very imperfect success is in itself, if rightly 

ccMMidcre di?# pledge afliirded to us by Providence 

that the lent of the Christian is not confined to 

what we see of him here. If those moral exertions, 

to winch the internal voice ^conscience most elo- 

* 

cjucutly responds, are unproductive of any substantial 
fruit in this wo^l, we can scarcely want a stronger 
proof that what is so evidently an essential part of 
our nature must be destined to find its due place and 
correspondent allotment in another. Scripture tells 
us tHctt this life is nutate of moral trial. It is quite 
impossible to imagine any combination of circum¬ 


stances bettor Calculated for the promotion of that 
end, if^uchjie really its object. Were this world 
alL in all, might naturifffjf e&pec^.of our Maker 
tliH the 1 faculties witl?whicli w# are endued should 


be exactly adequate for the accomplishment of the 
work which it would then be our sole duty to pex- 
. form. There would be a nicely balanced proportion 

K ^ ft 

* observed between our appointed business and the 
machinery of our allottdl powers. But a spiritual 
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probation, such as that which the Gospel scheme 
supposes, in ordej- to be complete for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the whole of its purpose, requires that} we 


should bo tteked beyolH our stT&hgtft* with¬ 

out such a demand upon us the full and entire whole 
of what we can really achieve could never be called 
into action. Bpt this excess 6f trial, beyond gur 
natural means of performance, almost presupposes^ 
in the case of a merciful and just Rnlau^tht^;llbi- 
verse, the existence of such external WF occasional 
help as, whilst it woiiM secure to us therfull benefit 
of the moral exercise,"would at the ;arae time inter¬ 
fere at the proper season, and prevent that which is 
intended as a benefit from becoming an injury; pre¬ 
cisely us a kind and intelligent parent, whilst he 
encourages his childrcd to# the full exercise of their 
strength, assists them at the moment p'hen he sees 
that they really stand in need olf his interference. 

The foregoing view of the question, then, may be 
simply stated thuftThe acknowledged object of our 
existence in tliis world being that of #aj>iritual pro¬ 
bation, and tH& pfcbation jawing brought ipto |il 
action by tlie imposition of a task far excelling our 
natural powers of performance, the doctrines of jus¬ 
tification and of sanctification, the former by an 
external expiation for sin, the latter by the commu¬ 
nication of spiritual aid, to those who earnestly seek 
for it by prayer, for the completion of their appointed 
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task, appear to be necessary inferences from that pri- 
rnary admission. God having, in his wisdom, endued 
us with very imperfect capabilities of obedience, calls 
us, notwithstanding, to regjilatc our lives by an 
actually perfect rule of duty. The utmost which we 
can do is, after all? to .fall far short of the standard at 
which we aim; but we confidently believe, mean- 


| while. that the Divine arrn is stretched out to assist 
anil lead ug^rwurd ; and although the closing scene 
of our citr&r is hid from our view, the inference 


appears certain, that what is^hus wisely begun will 
be as wisely ended. The same admitted imperfection 
of our nature exposes us not only to the negative 
defect of failure, but also, as is too obvious, to the 


positive one of occasional sin : here, again, the same 
merciful Providence interirres“ and pays for us, under 
tin 1 stipulation of an express covenant, which we arc 
competent to accept or to decline, the price of those 
aberrations which, though referable, in great mea¬ 
sure, to our own depravity, may, in a certain degree, 
ggkpear to follow necessarily from the inherent cor¬ 
ruption of our minds. . Now it if evident that tips, if 
rightly understood, is any thin£ rather than what it 
b y been asserted to be, an indolent system, encou¬ 
raging us to throw equally our moral exertions and 
the responsibility of our sins upon our Maker. On 
the contrary, as we cannot, without the grossest im¬ 
piety, accede to the inference of the Antinomian, who. 
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on the plea of the infinite operation of Christ’s atone¬ 
ment, argues that he may now offend with impunity, 
thus making the most stupendous proof of the dead- 
liness of sin an eucouJIgement for its rented com¬ 
mission ; so we shall be reasoning as falsely and pro¬ 
fanely, if we derive from the ^scriptural doctrine of 
co-operating grace the inference, that we may safely 

V 

suspend our own efforts, and trust for the accomplish¬ 
ment of our task to the predominating ao^ir$qs$0tfclc 
influence of the Divine Spirit. Her™indeed, we 

tread upon the verge i£a nice and interminable point 
of theological metaphysics, which it is safer to decline 
touching upon than to discuss. The question re¬ 
specting the liberty of human actions is a practical 
one, which we cannot mistake if wc follow, to the 
best of our power, the instinctive guidance of our 
holiest impulses, however wc may he perplexed 
whilst viewing it as a philosophical problem. That 
the obvious purport of Scripture, with reference to 
this mysterious topic, accoffls with our own internal 
consciousness, and, whether wc really rfre, or arc nc^ 
essentially free ageifts, at all. events calls upon us to 
act os though we wctc such, cannot be doubled. In 
fact, the arguments generally alleged in support 
the doctrine of necessity, though often advocated by 
sincerely pious and ami&bje men, are all of them 
liable to the same objections which, at an early 
period of these observations, wc have stated to attach 
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to the plausible but unsubstantial theories of in¬ 
fidelity ; that is tofcay, they turn away our attention 
from what we know experimentally of the arrange* 
ments of Divine Providence, and rest their proofs 
upon a priori assumption only; a mode of discus¬ 
sion which, however plausible, it is scarcely necessary 
to remark, is almost always delusive and unsubstan- 
tial. 

Without, then, attempting to enter upon the ex¬ 
amination o?W» conflicting opinions respecting neces¬ 
sity and free-will, we will merely venture to observe, 
that if we will take into consideratfo* the moral 
purpose, which, so far as we can judge^i^tf^he 
general context of revelation, it is the object 6f the 
operation of Divine grace to accomplish upon the 
human heart, we cannot but suppose that the degree 
of spiritual aid which it affords will necessarily be 
such as would be compatible, in all ifctfp&cts, wi£h the 
full liberty of human actions: in other words, ft will 
be a co-opcrating and concurrent help, not a pre- 
^Jjiuinating and overpowering influence. We do not 
pretend to shut our eyes to the apparent force of the 
objections which may be alleged on the opposite side, 
l^is, we. know, confidently urged by the advocates of 
necessity, that, as it is derogatory to thft^^tdimtted 
attributes of the Deity, that his inteejmeiee with 
human acta&ns should be supposed capable of being 
resisted by finite beings like ourselves, tae admission 
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of the reality of such interference is necessarily de¬ 
structive of the doctrine of man*# dree agency. Plau¬ 
sible as this objection is, if considered as an abstract 

proposition, we conceive that it stands in need of no 

* 

other refutation than that of a practical appeal to 
every circumstance and phenomenon of the creation 
which surrounds us. The argument upon which it 
rests is, in fact, nothing more than an assumption of 
the principle that all the w orks of infinity are neces¬ 
sarily themselves infinite; a supposition which, if 
true, would be a virtual denial of the liberty of the 
Divine Being himself, as it is also obviously iueom- 

4 

patible with the fact of the existence of the graduated 
scale of subordinate creatures, which we recognise in 
every direction, through the works of Providence. 
God,-we know, has distributed their several faculties 


to the diflerent races of animals precisely in the pro¬ 
portion in which they are wonted for their defence 
and support, subjecting each several gift to its pecu¬ 


liar modification, and witl^olding those which are 
unnecessary. Why, then, if the limitation of JH 
own 'omnipotent, is one of the most prominent phe-^ 


nomena which characterize his creation, irtust we 
necessarily assume that the gift of his assisting grao^ 
the acM$fed^gcd object of which is to render man 
capable VEfitetive righteousness, can, in fiict,4w im¬ 
parted tl^||||B^ 4 >verwhelining proportions only as, by 
destroying tOTlJfree agency which is the very basn 
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of morality, would render all real righteousness im¬ 
possible ? It is absurd, we are told, to imagine that 
man can co-operate with his Maker in the production 
of any given purpose. We own that we do not sec 
this absurdity, provided there is no implied impossi¬ 
bility in the idea that it may have been the will of 

our Creator to endow us with the faculty of free 

* 

agency. It is true, indeed, that that very faculty 
itself must, under every view of the subject, be ad¬ 
mitted to depend upon the Divine permission lor its 
continuance; but this admission Retracts nothing 

i 

from the substantial reality of the gift, when once 
communicated. To deny that the 'Almighty can 
annex liberty of will and action to his creatures, is in 
fact subjecting him to the same shackles of necessity 
which we are striving to impose upon ourselves; 
if, on the other hand, we admit that he can do so, the 


self-same inference w hich establishes the fact of his 

(• 

omnipotence and moral attributes is equally sub¬ 
stantial ive of our ow n relative dependence upon him 

« accountable beings. That the control of nur 
tions is in some degree, at least, placed within our 
own power, our instinctive apprehensions and belief, 
mtli *the otherwise inexplicable phenomena of an 
applauding or reproving conscience, W'e repeat, unite 
with the whole tenor of Scripture in uni&nniy as¬ 
serting. To such cogency of proof on the one side, 
it would seem perfectly nugatory to oppose a mere 

9 
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metaphysical and equivocal axiom on the other ; and 

- * 

yet it is on this single substratum that a sv start of 
theology lias been erected, subversive, as at first sight 
it would appeur, of utmost all the great principles of 
Christianity, and which proba bhftuw foiled of pro¬ 
ducing very extensive evil only from the fact that its 

udrocates have frequently counteracted by the ex- 

•* 

emplury holiness of their lives the pernicious tend¬ 
ency of their doctrines. It is painful to speak in these 
terms of disparagement of tlie tenets of k large body 
of Christians v^u se mistakes, for such we believe 
them to he, are^af all events frequently accompanied 
l)}' so much wdimth and rectitude of principle, and 
are the result of an exaggerated statement, the consc- 
queucc of a deep conscientious impression, of a most 
momentous -truth, rather than of any unworthy 
motive. As a system of belief, however, we cannot, 
and ought not, tq^ponccul our opinion that it is not 
accordant with what we read in Scripture, and what 
our instinctive moral sense, that witness of Ciod 
within our own hearts, would inculcate. At th fc^ 
same time we readily admit, that if erroneous, it is far 
Jess so tlian tliat opposite extreme which, by attempt¬ 
ing to elevate unduly the moral faculties of*?naru 
would teach 1dm to look for salvation to the merit of 
Ills own works, and to disclaim that reliance upon 
the Divine aid which can alone expiate oj|r infirmi** 
ties, and conduct os to effectual holiness. 
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Of the practical Tendency offke Moral Ujjof the Gospel , and of the 
extraordinary Gtfh <g f thciloly Spirit. 


If tlicn tlu* preceding remarks are correct, the 
Christian covenant is, of all the schemes of theuIog\ 

t* 

and ethics which have ever been laidtfpen to the ap¬ 
prehension of mankind, that which tengs to elevatt our 
nature the most, and to promote most largely a course 
of pure and energetic action in its followers, whilst at 
the same time, by a singularly unifonn and pervading 
analogy, it harmonizes with all that the "best human 
philosophy can infer respecting the presumed arrange¬ 
ments of Providence. By theJfembstitution of a 
vicarious atonement for sill, it may seem calculated 


at fchg first glance to encourage laxity of morals, and 
for the necessity of external Spiritual aid which it 
Kerts, it may appear to have a tendency to paralyse 


our own^ personal efforts, but, in propoftion as we 
examRie it more and more nearly, theftfc objections 
not only entirely disappear, but its ip practical 


tendency appears to be directly the reverse of what 
gre might fotve hastily supposed. Whilst referring 
all things to the free grace, and mercy, and purity of 
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God, it pftfi&otos, to. a digrajfc perfectly unexampled 
under tfxif other nibdificatfon of l>clief, holiness of 
heart and action in men.- Fervent, practical righte¬ 
ousness; righteousness which *4n its reverential sfcr- 
vice of our Maker.is perfectly apwqporawith those 
feelings of kindliness required of us toward onr 
neighbour; righteousness which, friftu a deep con- * 
viction of humility and gratitude, looks firmly and 
cheerfully and submissively, to the protection of a 
wise and bounteous Providence, hoping ajl things, 
endifVing all an<^ believing all things, is its 

great ainvand Object. When that object is obtained 
(and completely obtained it is not until the great* 
twin doctrines of justification and sanctification, as* 

t* 

revealed by Scripture, lmvc become part and parcel 
of our habitual impressions ami given a decided cha¬ 
racter to our minds,) human nature may be truly said 
to have arrived a^h^iughest possible moral cita¬ 
tion of which in this world it is capable. The refine¬ 
ments of science may* add much to its external 
appearance in the intercourse of society, as they m 


*dd also to the utility £fid individual comfort yf their 


a 


respective possessors. But on these pointsojJ, we 
are OssuredPsees not as man sees. Such accessory 
qualities arcjifter all, w here ,the main tendency of the 
mind is right, rather a superaddition Of incidental 
worldly advantage than indispensable constituents of* 
•that class of blessings which it is our primary duty to 


T 
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aspire to. The first appeal of Christiarifiy is to our 
spiritual anil moral feelings, because in proportion as 
these are duly cultivated the Acuities of the under¬ 
standing acquire their relative degree of usefulness. 
This subjection of merely intellectual to moral excel¬ 
lence, which is so offensive to the vanity of men 

* of this world as to account fol^no small degree of 
the petulance with which they regard revelation, is 
traceable from first to last through the whole tenor 
of Scripture. That it indeed in right reason ought 
to be so, is sufficiently obvious; iwjr should weTiavc 
deemed it necessary to make the rcmtjk’k in this place, 
did it not serve to account for what at first sight 
seems paradoxical in some portions of the sacred 
writings, with reference to the preternatural gilts of 
the Holy Spirit alluded to in the books both of the 
Old and of the New* Testament. 

We are so apt to be struck witfthe splendour, and 
consequent appearance of purtial favour in the sight 
of God, attaching to the miraculous powers of pro¬ 
phecy and language distributed to individuals on 
peculiar and remarkable occasions, that we feci dis- 
posed t# undervalue as inferior in importance those 
graces which, as instruments of salvation, are essen- 
tial, and hare, therefore, been made accessible to the 
whole Christian world. Hence it is that in every 

* period of religious agitation since the first diffusion 
of Christianity, individuals have been found who,* 
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whether exited by fanaticisnvvamty, or other less 
objectionable motives, but, assuredly, in contradiction 
to the prudential maxim quoted by our blessed 
Saviour himself, tliat we should abstain from “ tempt¬ 
ing die Lord our God," have laid claim to these ex¬ 
traordinary gifts, forgetting that, after all, the entire 
submission of the Will, with which we defer to the 
providential arrangements of our Divine Master, is 
the best proof as well of our favour wit If him as of 
the rectitude of our own hearts. It is a salutary 
lesson, accordingly, which seems purposely to have 
been given to us by Providence in order to correct 
this prevailing misapprehension, that what we usually 
styled the extraordinary operations of the Spirit 
appear to have beep occasionally conferred under 
both the old* and new dispensations upon persons 
whose moral qualifications have been sometimes 
more than questionable. Thus, in the Old Testa¬ 
ment we read of the profligate and mercenary Balaam, 
the reprobate Saul, and the vacillating and apparently 
worldly-minded messenger of God's wrath against the* 
altar of Bethel, as severally endowed with the gift of 
prophecy: and in the New Testament, to look no 
further than the case of the litigious members of the 
Corinthian'Church addressed by St. Paul, we find 
there the instance of a far from exemplary set of 
members of the Christian community exercising the 
miraculous faculty of languages, which they seem 

t 2 
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undoubtedly to have possessed, for no better purpose 
than that of personal ostentation and mutual rivalry. 
It is clear from what we read of the nature of those 
gifts, from the comparatively short period in which 
they were allowed to continue, and their complete 
cessation in the later ages, that they had nothing to 
do with the essential ^qualifications of the Christian 
character, but were intended solely as instruments for 
affixing the sanction of Divine authority to the doc¬ 
trines then inculcated, or fortl|£ production of some 
other specific occasional purpose* Such, accordingly, 
is St. Paul’s judgment respecting them. ** Tongues/’ 
he observes, " are for a sign, not to them that believe, 
but to them that believe not.’* They were, therefore, 
with the other miraculous powers, well adapted for 
the peculiar condition of an infant Church, which had 
by its own intrinsic energy to break its way through 
the strong resistance of prejudice and existing insti¬ 
tutions. Put, assuredly, they are not suited for the 
general well-being of human nature under other less 
critical circumstances. As marks of God's peculiar 
favour to this or that person, it is evident that they 
could not long be enjoyed without producing a de¬ 
moralising effect upon the character of tlieir possessor 
by the spiritual vanity which they are so obviously 
calculated, to promote. Consequently, in every 
instance in which we Tead of them, they appear never 
to have been capable of being exercised in any uni- 
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form or permanent degree; never, in fact, in such a 
proportion as to place the parties enjoying them, not 
even the foremost and holiest men under both dis¬ 
pensations, above the pressure of incidental calamity, 
or the operation of natural causes. That they did 
really exist under both the early Jewish and the early 
Christian covenants is most ebrtain. not onlv from 
the contemporary and unanswerable records which 
have been transmitted to our times, but also from 
the lingering belief A the continued possession of 
those gifts which, as wo learn from the writings of 
the early Fathers of the Church, prevailed even in their 
days, ami which disappeared only after a long nega¬ 
tive experience had taught mankind no longer to cal¬ 
culate upou such special interpositions. The cir¬ 
cumstance of their having been thus withdrawn is of 
itself sufficient to convince us that we have no reason 
to regret their loss. As gratuitous marks of God's 
special favour and acceptance of persons, they would 
be pernicious to the receiver, and contradictory to the 
impartial tenor of the Gospel covenant; even as proofs 
of the truj;h of the doctrines for which they vouch, 
they would in our times be inefficacious, since at a 
period when no really new communication of the 
Divine Will can be or ought to he expected, the 
fact of their being laid claim to by this or that indi¬ 
vidual would more naturally justify a suspicion of 
fanaticism or imposture on his part, than of his real 
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and authoritative mission. That man was not in¬ 
tended for the exercise of powers of this intoxicating 
quality is evident from the fact that the possession of 
it has, since the period of the apostolical age, been 
asserted, for occasional and obviously inferior pur¬ 
poses, only by persons of very excitcablc minds, or 
the professed leaders of a party, whilst they have been 
disclaimed successively by those foremost lights and 
luminaries, the unassuming sanctity of whose lives has 
reflected the purest splendour the records of the 
Christian Church. We can, in fact, imagine no pos¬ 
sible gifts of Providence which would operate so fatally 
as that now alluded to, upon that humble and con¬ 
fiding faith Itthich is the best possession of a Christ¬ 
ian whilst on earth : that faith which “ sees not, and 
yet has believed :** which hopes almost against hope, 
and remains unshaken in its* firm reliance upon the 
mercies of the Almighty, under the infliction of the 
heaviest personal calamities, or the most overwhelm¬ 
ing causes of mental depression: and which, amid 
the immoveable uniformity of the works of nature 
and the seduction of physical causes, cdh £tiU fix its 
eye upon those remote but imperishable truths, the 
real value of which those only can duly appreciate, 
who, by the blessed aid of the Divine Spirit, have 
overcome the world. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Recapitulation of same of the foregoing Observations-—The scrip¬ 
tural Doctrine of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

The doctrines of Christianity, then, differ from the 
conclusions of mere natural religion in its best and 
purest form, in the fact that they occupy a more ex¬ 
tensive range in their explanation of the mysteries of 
God’s moral government than can he attempted by 
our unassisted reason; and that whilst the latter is 
obliged to stop short in the midst of its inquiries, in 
consequence of the accumulating perplexities and 
seeming anomalies which crowd in upon it from over) 
quarter, the former, by the adoption of the two great 
collateral truths of the atonement and of assisting 
grace, is enabled to advance a step further, and U> 
reconcile, so far as to our limited understanding such 
high topics can be reconciled, the strange phenomena 
of humaffnature wi$h the unsullied attributes of tbe 
Almighty. That these two momentous positions are 
not gratuitous and superstitious superadditions to the 
religion of nature, but, on the contrary, that the ex¬ 
clusion of them would render every reasonable view 
of religion incomplete, because irrelevant to our ac- 
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knowlcdgod spiritual wants, must, wc conceive, he 
evident to all those wlio will take the trouble of con¬ 
sidering this intricate question in all its bearings. 
It is true, indeed, that the force of the conclusion will 
be felt only by such persons as have impartially ex¬ 
plored their way, step by step, through the several 
stages of previous inquiry. To a mere careless ob¬ 
server, we readily admit that pure and unmixed 
Deism may, at lirst glance, appear quite Sufficient to 
answer all the purposes which i* large portion of even 
the educated classes of mankind arc disposed to re¬ 
quire from their religion. But still it is only the 
careless observer who will be thus satisfied, because 
lie alone is ignorant of the inexplicable difficulties 
which surround natural religion, considered as a 
complete system in itself, and when unaided by re¬ 
velation. It is impossible to take a comprehensive 
view around us, without coming to the conviction 
that an arrangement, far more complex than the 
simple principles afforded by the light of nature, is 

i 

absolutely necessary' for meeting all the consequences 
which such an inquiry suggests. It is accordingly, 
on this account, we conceive, that probably not one 
single instance can be quoted of^a really painstaking 
inquirer into the truths of Christianity having closed 
his studies with a mind unconvinced by the force of 
the evidence on which they rest. The farther men 
proceed in such an investigation, the more arc they 
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struck by the discovery of coincidences, which com¬ 
pletely escape the notice of the less attentive observer. 
As they trace, link by link, the chain of inferences, 
one fact leads to, and implies the existence o£ an- 

'f 

other; the detection of un inveterate moral disease 
within themselves, of which they were? not previously 
aware, necessarily suggests a solicitude after its cure; 
and thus the inertieaey of the simple expedients 
which they once deemed sufficient for the purpose 
becomes more palpably evident, in proportion as they 
are more deeply impressed with u conviction of tTieir 
danger. Human reason, accordingly, as she ad¬ 
vances with conscience lor her guide, through the 
lengthening series of connected consequences, gra¬ 
dually approximates to, though undoubtedly she 
could never originally discover, by her own light, 
those very results which revelation so broadly an¬ 
nounces. She travels in the right direction, but the 
barrier which interrupts her course, and obstructs her 
view forward to more remote truths, is removenlde 

i 

by inspiration only. It is true that new and unfore¬ 
seen difficulties continue to present themselves .during 
the entinrcourse of her progress, hut as a compensa¬ 
tion, those more early ones, which originally appeared 
to her as perfectly insuperable, satisfactorily adjust 
themselves, and By the new position which they 
occupy, cease, as formerly, to startle by their seeming 
anomaly. It is, however, as has been already re- 
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marked, the necessary character of all experimental 
induction, to remove one source of embarrassment 
only by the substitution of another, leaving always a 
residue of mystery as perplexing to our apprehension 
as that which first stimulated our inquiry. And this 
must more particularly be the case in theological pur¬ 
suits than in any other branch of science, The real 
proof that wc have made an actual progress is, not 
that no difficulty lies before us, but that those which 
we have already passed are thus far explained, and, 
being explained, cohere, by a natural accordance, the 
one with the other. Thus it is in the instance now 
under discussion. Nothing, surely, can he more 
satisfactory, as a practical vindication of the mercy 
and wisdom of our Maker, in placing us in our pre¬ 
sent singular position in this life, than the certainty 
of the groat truths connected with the process of our 
redemption. So completely do they appear to solve 
the most prominent enigmas which present themselves 
at the very threshold of inquiry, and to ratify the 
most reasonable postulates of natural religion, that 
they may be said to carry theiij own proofs along with 
them. Still, however, we must recollect, that wc 
- have no right or authority to avail ourselves refcro- 
mptively of the solution afforded to the difficulties 
natural theology by the revealed facts of Scripture, 
and to decline, at the same time, to admit prospec¬ 
tively the legitimate inferences from those facts, be 
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their character what they may. It is the besetting 
error of all loose reasoners and half-formed believers 
in the doctrines of Christianity, to forget that the sys¬ 
tem of revelation is a consistent and entire whole, 
and must be accepted by us as such. Wc make this 
remark on the present occasion' for the purpose of 
observing, that if we once admit the dogmas of jus¬ 
tification and sanctification as the two fundamental 
* 

positions of the Gospel covenant, wc are bound not 
to stop at this point, but to advance forward to the 1 
strictly inferential but less obvious truths inseparably 
connected with them. Thus the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, as has been already shown, would 
appear to follow from the conclusions of rcasou alone, 
independently of what wc find directly asserted by 
Scripture to the same effect, if wc assent to that of 
his infinite atonement for sin. In like manner the 
concurrent doctrine of assisting grace would lead us, 
by analogy, to the same inference respecting the 
divine and personal nature of the Holy Spirit, even 
were revelation silent on that subject: we cannot, 
therefore, be surprised upon finding the express lan¬ 
guage of the inspired writings conveying the same 
impression. It is true, indeed, that wc cannot, with¬ 
out gross presumption, assert that these two infer¬ 
ences might actually have been arrived at by the 
natural powers of the' understanding tracing the suc¬ 
cession of connected consequences: all we mean to 
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argue, therefore, is, that when revelation has once 
announced thedjp as facts, we can see retrospectively 
sufficient grounds for admitting them as intrinsically 
probable. Thus far only we conceive that any rea¬ 
soning from internal probability can be legitimately 
carried. On these high and transcendental questions 
all a priori arguments, whether affirmative or nega¬ 
tive, are obviously irrelevant, unless made strictly 
subservient to the written declarations of the inspired 
* word of God. Points which are confessedly above 
the reach of human reason, we should recollect, not 
only may not, but in strictness cannot be contrary to 
it. We possess no standard within our own minds 
by which to measure their truth or falsehood, and 
therefore as it is impossible, by mere argument, to 
prove their accordance with probability, it is equally 
so to demonstrate their discordance. 



CHATTER XXIII. 


Of the Holy Trinity . 

If, however, we admit that the personality and divi¬ 
nity both of the Redeemer and of the Sanctifier of 
mankind are positively asserted by Scripture, and . 
admit it we must, unless we would shut our eyes to 
the general tendency of revelation, and the obvious 
purport of common language, then the great Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity would appear to follow, not 
so much in the form of an inferential consequence 
derivable from those premises, as in that of an iden¬ 
tical proposition. So far from being an excrescence 
unnecessarily superadded, by human invention, to 
the more simple scheme of Christianity, and equally 
repugnant, as has been alleged, to sound reason and 
tlie declarations of Holy Writ, this final and moment¬ 
ous truth appears, so far as we may, with all due 
humility, venture to surmise, to suggest nothing at 
all repugnant with the former, and to be explicitly 
established by the latter. Jt stands, in fact, as the 
crowning point in which all the converging parts of 
God's revealed arrangements would seem to termi¬ 
nate, and which once removed, would cause the beau- 
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tiful symmetry of that dispensation which Providence 
had been, for the space of four thousand years, foster¬ 
ing and maturing, until the period of its final promul¬ 
gation, to fall of itself piece-meal into ji mass of un¬ 
connected propositions and of intricate contrivances, 
deprived of any definite end or object. TI^d slightest 
glance at the heads of the foregoing arguments will 
show that this assertion is not lightly or hastily made. 
It is, we repeat, evidently impossible to deny the 
truth of the Trinitarian doctrine, and to retain those 
of the atonement, and of sanctifying grace, as part 
and parcel of Christianity, because the admission of 
the two latter, by an obvious implication, involves 
the certainty of the former. Again, we cannot omit 
those two last-mentioned doctrines from our system of 
faith, without at once reducing the whole Gospel dis¬ 
pensation to a mere code of morals, not only inef¬ 
fectual as a practical instrument of righteousness, but 
actually adding an accession of weight to our already 
overcharged load of responsibility. We cannot again 
take this very humble view of the character of the 
great final consummation of our Maker’s direct in¬ 
tercourse with mankind, without perceiving how very 
unlike it is, if true, in point of simplicity and con¬ 
trivance to all the other acknowledged operations of 
Divine wisdoiA If such a theory os that of the 
Unitarian he correct, then it is quite impossible to 
reconcile with what we know of the workings of the 

13 
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Almighty mind from the phenomena of tlie material 
universe, the very elaborate and intricate scries of 
miracles, and predictions “which form the subject 
matter of the Old Testament, and the deviations 

Iff 

from the ordinary course of nature which marked 
the promulgation of the new covenant. The whole 
system of^revelation would, in that case, appear to be 
a tissue of wonders without an adequate, wc might 
almost say without any, object. In the material 
creation it is never, so far as the researches of philo¬ 
sophy extend, tho apparently efficient cause, but the 
resulting effects which are diversified and intricate. 
From one single and often apparently trifling fact, 
that, for instance, of the obliquity of the earth's axis, 
the all-wise Contriver knows how^to elicit the most 
important and multifarious consequences which brunch 
out in every possible direction to the production of 
beauty and usefulness. Is there, then, any unsound- 
ness in the argument which infers unity of design in 
all the works of an all-wise Author ? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that the arrangements of the self-same all- 
comprehending mind would be found to be at variance 
with one another l Tliat in one, the least valuable, 
portion of the universe, causes should be simple, and 
effects intricate; in the other and most important, that 
causes should be intricate and effects simple ? The op¬ 
posite assumption would surely seem the most proba¬ 
ble. Such, however, would be the conclusion to which 
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Unitarianism would lead us. If, then, the course of 
God’s spiritual vision for our eternal welfare has 
been marked, as it assuredly has been, with a super¬ 
abundant proportion of preparatory'contrivance, the 
inference, from analogy, appears obvious, that the 


result will be found to be in momentous jjnportance 
proportionate to the beginning; and that a system, * 


the foundation of which 1ms been laid in an almost 


unbroken continuity of miracles, cannot finally ter¬ 
minate in what might have been accomplished by 
human means, without the aid of miracle, namely, 
the inculcation of a mere code of ethical philosophy, 
however, itself, admirable and perfect. Nothing, 
surely, according to this view of the subject, can 
appear more imHonal that what is called rational 
religion. To those wlio deny, altogether, the in* 
spiration of Scripture, Unitarianism, aided, as it still 
might be, by the splendid morality of the Bible, is 
undoubtedly capable of altbrding a plausible, though 
unsubstantial, rule of life, which as calculated to please 
the eye and amuse the car, and to supply the tongue 
with well-sounding maxims, may pass for real reli¬ 
gion with the careless and languid votary of this 
world. But it is a perfect contradiction to advance 
one step farther than this point, and, admitting the 
infallibility ofgtflie sacred writings, to attempt to 
explain away their most unequivocal declarations, 
solely because our natural understanding cannot keep 
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pace with the wonders which they develop/ Revela¬ 
tion professes to lead us beyond ^he ‘barrier which 
marks the confines of htfman knowledge, and to ' 
place, as it werd*, the very throne and effulgence of 
the Divine Being almost within our view. Is this 
the pointy at the very moment when human reason 
fails us, and when every scale and standard of mea¬ 
surement by which we may judge of the internal truth 
or falsehood of a proposition becomes inapplicable, 
where we ought to stop and discuss how much of those 
hallowed oracles we shall receive, and how much 
reject i On questions like these the entire submission 
of the understanding is assuredly the ma^()f a strong 
and not of an infirm mind. The anti-Trinitarian 


asserts the competency of human reason to pronounce 
judgment upon even all the transcendental topics 
which form the subject-matter of revelation, ami 
argues that no proposition winch involves a positive 
contradiction of terms can possibly b£ true. The 
obvious answer to this argument is that of enquiring, 
how he knows that the Trinitarian doctrine does involve 


the contradiction which lie supposes. We know, ex¬ 
perimentally, that were our acquaintance With the 
points of secular science less than it is, wc should, 
without hesitation, pronounce many things to be 
incompatible and contradictory the to the other 
which are found to be really congruous and co¬ 
existent. General assertions are easily got up, and 


u 
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always carry with them an imposing and philoso¬ 
phical air. Hut ^ large proportion of the real order 
of nature is made up of exceptions to such general and 
comprehensive rules. Thus we often hear it urged, 
that the acknowledged unity of the Divine nature is 
manifestly irreconeilcable with the Trinitarian doc¬ 
trine; individuality of person and of consciousness 
being capable, as it is alleged, under no possible 
circumstances, of attaching to a Being possessed of a 
complex mode ol existence. The objection, undoubt¬ 
edly, at first sight, appears forcible. And yet we 
reply, let the objector, before ho proceeds to reason 
confidently upon the universality of his rule, refer 
to the fact, of his own complex constitution as an 
illustration of it. Man himself, we assert, is in this 
respect a ease in point. Compounded of body and 
soul, of two substances, which we have the strongest 
reason for considering as essentially distinct in all 
their characteristics the one from the other, he still is 
actually and experimentally one single individual in 
the strictest meaning of the term. If, then, wc are 
met by so startling an exception to this seeming 
general maxim at the very outset of our enquiry, 
surely we can hope little from the guidance of mere 
reason in the investigation of higher mysteries, where 
any thing like** experimental induction is manifestly 
out of the question. And yet, strange it is to say, 
that upon tlus single assumption, rendered untenable, 
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as it would seem to be, by the most familiar fact, and 
so completely inapplicable when resorted to as a 
principle by which to judge*of the nature of the in¬ 
comprehensible Creator of the universe, the hypo¬ 
thesis of Christian Unitarianism rests almost entirely 
for its support, sacrificing to an equivocal it priori 
dictum the ^rhole consistency of the theory, and the 
most direct assertions of the letter of revelation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


On the practical tendency of the Christian virtue of “ Faith." 

» 

We have now, then, taken a general and enlarged* 
though a hasty * view of the entire scheme of God's 
interposition for the salvation of mankind, as com¬ 
municated to us in the hooks of the old and new 
covenants, and we have remarked one uniform idea 
pervading the whole, which, though developed piece¬ 
meal, and at many distinct periods, clearly announces 
the superintending direction of an Almighty Contriver. 
The great scope and object of the whole appears to 
^hc the reconciling of the free agency and moral train¬ 
ing of the human soul with the abstract principles of 
eternal justice and mercy, by a special arrangement 
well calculated in this world to call into action the 
highest quality of spiritual holiness of which our pre¬ 
sent nature is capable*, and in a future state of exist¬ 
ence to avert the otherwise inevitable consequences 
of sin, and to purchase for those, who sincerely con¬ 
form to the conditions required of them, an eternal 
allotment of inconceivable felicity. In making this 
survey, one remarkable circumstance has not failed 
to strike us; namely, how great a demand is made 
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upon our moral powers of obedience and self-restraint, 
by a system which, from the external aids both of 
sanctification and of expiation which it pledges itself 
to afford, would appear above all other modes of reli¬ 
gion calculated to encourage personal indolence. This 
is one of the most singular features of revelation, and 
strongly illustrates the wisdom w ith which it has been 
contrived; namely, that its practical operation is inva¬ 
riably found to steer clear of those defects to which, 
when viewed as a mere theory, it w ould seem obviously 
to lead. No doctrine appears at first sight more likely 
to suspend the exertion of every active power within 
us than that which inculcates that all our best en¬ 
deavours are the special gift of an external agency, 
and that our only hopes of external salvation rest 
not upon our own personal merits, hut upon a vicari¬ 
ous expiation wrought for us, without any effective 
assistance on our part. That such an hypothesis 
would tend in its operation to depress rather than to 
elevate the human character, seems, we confess, a 
natural and almost inevitable inference; .and that 
such actually is its tendency has been not unfre- 
quently asserted by its enemies. And yet we find, 
experimentally, that nothing can be more remote 
from the truth than such n conclusion. We have 
reverted to these remarks, which have already been 
advanced on a former occasion, for the sake of the 
illustration they afford with respect to the value and 
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character of the one great and prominent Christian 
virtue—faith. The instrument by which alone we 
arc assured that we can lay hold of the benefits prof¬ 
fered to cfhr acceptance by the Gospel Covenant is 
this 1 quality of faith; and, in order that wc may lie 
under no misapprehension with respect to the full 
meaning of the term, we find it repeatedly described 
by Scripture as being not merely an implicit belief in 
the fact of Christ’s mission, hut also a reposing con¬ 
fidence upon fiis atonement for sin, and an absolute 
denial and renunciation of any merit whatever as 
attaching to our own actions. At the same time, it 
is an undeniable tmth, that the self-same Scriptures, 
which appear thus to detract from the merit of good 
works, are most ^peremptory and uncompromising in 
the tone in which they demand them at our hands. 
Here is every appearance of a direct contradiction; 
and yet it is only one of those seeming contradictions 
which, as if for the purpose of humiliating human 
reason, are scattered, from time to time, through the 
inspired volume, but which, practically, arc found to 
be replete with profound wisdom. If accordingly we 
will take a retrospective glance at human history, and 
ask what single quality and affection of themindof man 
has achieved more acts of real heroism, has more perse- 
veringly compassed sea and land in quest of works 
of charity, has more uniformly subdued the natural 
arrogance of the heart in the full tide of temporal 
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prosperity, or firmed it with the most exemplary and 
cheerful patience under the severest inflictions of ad¬ 
versity, we shall boldly answer, faith. There is, in 
fact, no imaginable state of mind, no circuihstancc or 
condition of life, to which this foremost Christian prin¬ 
ciple is not calculated to extend a beneficial influence. 
Faith is the appointed means by which we are en¬ 
abled to avail ourselves of the benefits intended to he 
conveyed to mankind by the death of Christ; and it 
is so for this substantial reason, becausbitis the prin¬ 
ciple by the adoption of which we can alone render 
ourselves like unto him by the holiness and purity of 
our lives, by the unaffected humility of our obedience, 
and by the sublimity of our spiritual aspirations. 
Faith, far more than any other spiritual operation 
with which we are acquainted, extinguishes within us 
the corrupt appetites of the flesh, by approximating 
ns to, olid almost indentifying us with, our grout Ex¬ 
emplar and Pattern. To ha^x* faith in Christ, in the 
full Scriptural sense, is obviously, not merely to be¬ 
lieve that he is, or that he came into the world, and 
continued in it for a definite period; but it is the 
belief that he came to save sinners, when n (t less a 
sacrifice could avert from them the Divine wrath ; it 
is our conviction of the extreme deadliness and abo¬ 
mination of sin which could render so vast an expia¬ 
tion necessary, with the consequent inference of the 
obligation of aiming at the highest stage of holiness 
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to 'Which our imperfect nature can attain, and of cul¬ 
tivating the deepest sentiments of gratitude to God, 
of distrust of ourselves, and*of charity towards out 

fellow-crdktures, who, having been involved in one 

• 

common condemnation, are now, together with us, 
candidates for our Maker's unearned and gratuitous 
mercy. It is obvious, that nothing short of the high 
wrought feeling now described can deserve to 8c 
designated as that faith which the Gospel inculcates. 
To imagine that the same awful Being who submitted 
to pay the forfeiture of sin in his own person could 
intend, by so doing, to sanction, and even encourage, 
the renewed commission of it; that it is#cemly, or 
even possible, to know that we have received so vast 
a benefit, and y^t not to love the Benefactor; that 
loving him with all befitting fervour, we could deli¬ 
berately wish to disobey his commands, and coun¬ 
teract his holy purposes, or that such forvoiu|of ^pvc 
can be consistent with limited and desultory efforts 
after righteousness, with cruelty, selfishness, and in¬ 
solence towards others, or with an undue preference 
of temporal to spiritual objects, are all of them ma¬ 
nifest contradictions. “ If yc love me,” says our 
blessed Saviour, “ keep my commandments.” Faith 
then, so far from being a merely theoretical, is, in the 
strongest meaning of the term, a practical excellence. 
It is impossible substantially to possess it without 
the adoption of that new life and that purity and re- 
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generation of the character which is the best proof of 
the accompanying grace of Gods Holy Spirit, and 
which the Apostle so well describes when he figura¬ 
tively compares it to being dead with Christ unto 
sin, and raised again with him to a life of spiritual 
holiness; and with reference to which happy slate 
he asserts, that he who is of Christ sins not. 

** Would men have early learned to distinguish be¬ 
tween the very dissimilar ideas conveyed by the term 

^ ^ * 

faith when intended merely to designate belief in a 
purely historical fact, which is obviously compatible 

with a very low grade of devotional feeling, and by 

■ 

the same i$ojd when expressing a conscientious adop- 
* 

tion of all the momentous inferences above enu¬ 
merated, the fijlsc assumptions which have prevailed 
on both sides of this important question could never 
have thrown the stigma upon Christianity which, un- 
fortuua^y, they have done. But the fact is, that 
nothing is so difficult in raiigious discussion as to 

keep the middle road. The holiest truths ever lie 

» 

in close contact with the most pernicious falsehoods, 
and it often requires no small nicety of moral discerh- 
ment to distinguish between them. Exaggerated 
statements, and the predilection for one part of a 
system, at the expense, and to the neglect of all the 
rest, are the bane of Christianity, as they have been 
the grand impediments in the way of man’s advance¬ 
ment in all wholesome science whatever. It is the 
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rectitude of the heart which can alone direct the un¬ 
derstanding safely amid the many conflicting theories 
resulting from false ingenuity and partial views of 
the spirit of revelation: and that rectitude can' be 
duly maintained only by keeping the devotional feel¬ 
ings warm, and our carnal imaginations cool and col¬ 
lected; by enlarged and cheering views of the ar¬ 
rangements of that great Being who, we are assured, 
would not that any, the least of his creatures, should 
perish, accompanied with the most unfeigned humility 
with regard to our own personal merits; and by a 
deep conviction, on the other hand, that not even the 
plenitude of Divine mercy itself can release us from 
that duty of purity and holiness which, even were all 
future retribution out of the question would neces¬ 
sarily attach to us as moral and intellectual beings. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


Of Ecclesiastical Authority and Ordinances. 

I*i the foregoing remarks we have attempted to trace 
tilt; gradual growth and development yf the great 
scheme of revelation from its first imperfect com¬ 
mencement, as adapted to the wants of a compara¬ 
tively low grade of society, to that later period when 
it at length shone forth in full splendour, and, by its 
overpowering brilliancy, extinguished, as it were, all 
the weaker lights of human ethics, which the re¬ 
searches of the wisest men of antiquity had set up 
for the guidance of mankind. We have also endea¬ 
voured to show that, perplexing some of the facts 
which it announces may be to our reason, and even 
startling as some of its doctrines may at first sight 
appear to our moral feelings, the practical operation 
of that revelation upon the human character is wlmt 
we cannot possibly appreciate too highly ; and that, 
under its auspicious influence, the soul of man is 
capable, even in this world, of attaining to a moral 
growth and elevation of which those who derive their 
notions from other modifications of belief cannot form 
the slightest idea. Such then, we repeat, is Christ- 
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ianity in its essentials, both with respect to faith and 
practice 4 ami such, had human nature been disposed, 
of its own accord, to choose the good and refuse the 
evil, would it probably been left to us by Providence 
in all its intrinsic simplicity, without those accom¬ 
panying enactments and institutions which, in strict¬ 
ness, are to be viewed rather as necessary defensive 
accessories than as part and parcel of its original 
structure. Such, however, unfortunately, is the per¬ 
versity of our passions, that almost as much elaborate 
contrivance is necessary to enable us to enjoy the 
best gifts of Providence, without abusing or diverting 
them from their original puqjo.se, as to purchase the 
original possession of them. It is not enough that 
God has filled this world with almost inexhaustible 
blessings, but it is also necessary that coercive human 
laws should regulate the mode of their fruition, should 
restrain fraud and rapine, and prevent our perverting 
them to our own injury, and to that of society in 
general. So is it also with the important concerns 
of religion. Were no mistaken views, the results of 
carnal passion, likely to bias our opinions; did no 
hebetude of judgment continually interpose itself to 
prevent our taking in the entire conception and the 
exact proportions of the respective articles of our 
faith; were there no such a thing as a captious in¬ 
genuity, which loves to overstate antagonist portions 
of doctrine, and no selfishness which shrinks from the 
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practice of every self-denying duty, then, indeed, the 
beautiful system of Christian morals might have stood 
unsupported by any external aid, and have been left 
to the awakened good feelings of mankind to attract 
their admiration and improve their practice. But 
these visionary dreams of perfection have nothing to 
do with the present very humble circumstances of our 
nature. The pure essentials of religion can be no 
more maintained under the existing constitution of 
this world without the aid of discipline and an 
established ritual, than the political welfare of society 
can remain flourishing without the awe and deference 
attaching to the authority of the magistrate. Wc are 
perfectly conscious of the delicacy of the ground on 
which wc arc now treading. It is, we admit, an 
obvious truth that no restraints upon our presumed 
natural liberty can be designated as really good in 
themselves, but only inasmuch as they enable us to 
enjoy blessings which would be otherwise inaccessi¬ 
ble. We admit, also, the encroaching nature of all 
human judgment when interfering with the questions 
of religion, and the necessity of maintaining a jealous 
caution that the word of God shall not he rendered of 
none effect by becoming intermingled with the tra¬ 
ditions of man. But it is certain, on the other hand, 
that even were the word of God silent on this im¬ 
portant question, the whole history of the last eighteen 
eenturies would show that pure and unadulterated 

9 
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Christianity can really flourish only where the way¬ 
wardness and self-will of individual caprice is subjected 
to the restraints of wholesome and enlightened autho¬ 
rity, It is not indeed necessary, and it is far from 
our wish on this occasion, to dwell in any length upon 
the very delicate and much contested point respecting 
any peculiar forms of ecclesiastical government, how 
far and under what modification such systems existed 
in the primitive Church, and may be considered as 
imperative upon the consciences of succeeding gene¬ 
rations, In a dissertation, the express object of 
which is to promote unity of spiritual faith among 
all denominations of Christians, by pointing out the 
remarkable coherence of the respective parts of re¬ 
velation one with the other, and their concurrence in 
promoting one grand and ultimate design, it cannot 
be expedient to excite the feelings of party jealousy 
by speaking invidiously on less essential topics, 
upon which we may charitably presume that an 
erroneous opinion may he maintained without a for¬ 
feiture of the ft&tdamentals of sound belief., Re¬ 
specting, therefore, and admiring as we do that form 
of discipline more especially recognised in this country, 
which we certainly conceive to approach as nearly to 
the apostolical model as the altered circumstances 
of mankind will admit, we shall still content our¬ 
selves with merely observing that even the most 
ardent champion of Christian liberty must confess, if 

13 
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lie. reason fairly, that a respectful deference to that 
system of authoritative restraint, he it what it will, 
which is found practically necessary for the discou¬ 
ragement of heit^ical innovation, is as strictly a point 
of conscientious oblivion ns any other case of obe¬ 
dience to the Divine Will. “ God is not the author of 
confusion, but of peace.*' Spiritual as the character 
of Cliristian worship is, and encouraging, as it un¬ 
doubtedly does, the most direct intercourse between 
the human supplicant and the great object of his 
adoration, it is quite evident that so long as it is 
intended for the ltencfit of mankind it will require to 
he fenced round with those precautionary outworks 
against the encroachments of fanaticism, superstition, 
and unauthorized human interpretation, which if 
allowed full liberty of action would shortly destroy 
its very essence. It is in vain that we deprecate the 

’ ' 1 s' 

existence of ecclesiastical authority so far as its 
functions arc soberly exercised in promoting the 
solemnity, decency, and evangelical purity of public 
worship, if the waywardness of htffcnan passion be 
such as to render that authority imperatively neces¬ 
sary. Our Blessed Saviour, himself, by the insti¬ 
tution of the two external rites of baptism and the 
Eucharist, and by the solemn delegation of the 
ministerial functions to his chosen Apostles, clearly 
demonstrated that it was not the object of the Gospel 
dispensation to supersede entirely the use of ritual 
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observances, or the exefcisc of wholesome interference 
when called for by the way w&rdxteaa ifof licentious 

opinion. In the 13th chapter ofth&Book of the 

►» 

Acts of the Apostles, also, we find^fce rite of minis¬ 
terial ordination by the imposition of hands sanctioned 
by immediate inspiration. “ As they (the members 
of the Church bf Antioch) ministered to the Lord and 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said, ‘ Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul, for the work whereunto 1 have culled them/ 
And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away: So they, being 
sent forth by die Holy Ghost, departed,” &c. What 
proposition, it might have been confidently itsked, is 
more palpably self-evident, than that the choice of 
the Holy Spirit would he a sufficient authority and 
qualification for its ministers, without the interven¬ 
tion of human agency ( Yet here that very Spirit is 
described as requiring that the communication of its 
gifts should be ratified by the delegation of the visible 
Church. Again, we read in the same portion of 
Sacred History ij|^at the assembled Church of Jerusa¬ 
lem thought fit' to resolve, authoritatively, the then 
much agitated question respecting the expediency of 
eireutneision, and to issue at the same time other 
rules for the spiritual direction of the new converts; 

> and wc learn, also, from the Apostolical Epistles that 
the various Churches scattered over Greece and Asia 
were severally placed under the guidance of their 
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respective Governors, who possessed and exercised 
power for th$ ordination of well qualified teachers, 

V ' ,'^Vt v 

and the excoain^^ation of tlie corrupters of the true 
doctrine. TKejfrdbubt, therefore, if any, respecting 
Church autlrorit^ is dearly not one of fact, for that is 
admitted by all parties, hut of degree only. But the 
discussion and settlement of that precisfe degree which 
shall he neither morfr nor less than what expediency 
requires, is one of the most difficult problems which 
the practical study of theology suggests.' Certain, 
however, it is that the line of demurcatton which 

•p 

separates the strict essentials of Christian faith 
from those accessary rules and institutions which 
form its outworks, and were intended solely for its 
protection from external injury, should never he lost 
sight of by those who are anxious to imbibe the un¬ 
adulterated spirit of Christianity. ( 'Without a jealous 

ft. ^ 

vigilance against the possible substitution of the dicta 
of hrfhiun judgment in the place of the inspired and 
authoritative oracles of God, we know from expe¬ 
rience that the introduction into UicfcGhureb of super¬ 
stitious formalities and of spiritual usurpation is 
inevitable. But we know, also, on the other hand, 
that nothing is more certain, than thatifby advocating 
what is called Christian liberty it is intended to 
introduce a complete emancipation from all right of 
dictation to the ignorant, or of censure and remon¬ 
strance to the fantastic perverters of Gospel truth, 
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human selfishness and presumption, should the at* 
tempt be successful, would soon effectually blot out 
all the distinctive characteristics of the religion of 
Christ, and the inspired hook of Scripture would be 
made to mean every thing or rtuthing according as it 
might chance to fall into the hand of this or that 
self-constituted teacher. 

"These observations arc introduced iu this place 
merely to show, that if at this late period of the 
world, after eighteen centuries of discussion, too often 
carried on under feelings of morbid excitement, the 
character of our religion has become apparently less 
simple than it was in the primitive ages of the Church, 
and if theology lias become in the course of that time 
more of a science, and, therefore, as it might seem, 
less the exclusive creature of our moral apprehen¬ 
sions, tlic fault is one which it is much more easy to 
lament than to correct. Heresies are seldom, if ever, 
wilful perversions of Divine truth gratuitously intro¬ 
duced, but are almost always the result of over 
sanguine teiupep or contracted understandings par¬ 
tially culling and selecting fuvourite passages from 
the general* context of revelation, according to the 
peculiar tastes and prejudices ot the disputant. And 
the misfortune is, that the remedy adopted by the 
opposing party has too often been of the same nature 
with the original grievance. By inclining too strongly 
to the side most removed from the principles which 
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they have attempted to refute, the assailants of heresy 
have themselves become heretical, and by deviating 
from the narrow central line have fallen into errors 
not less contrary to the tenor of revelation than those 
of their adversaries. It is thus that the progress of 
mankind, in the department of theology, has been 
for the most part a series of oscillations betwixt 

a * 

extreme opinions, rather than a cautious process of 
induction founded upon comprehensive views of the 
whole system of revelation. The consequence, ac¬ 
cordingly, has been, that the simple and beautiful 
scheme, which might originally have been brought 
home to the breast of the most ignorant and illiterate, 
when inculcating, exclusively, the two great funda¬ 
mental truths of justification and sanctification, has, 
from an inevitable necessity, become fenced round 
with its peculiar technical phraseology and precise 
definitions: and in proportion as experience has 
showrn how numerous are the passage's to error, the 
necessity of snperintendanec, not so much, indeed, for 
the purpose of coercive control, as H friendly admo¬ 
nition, has become daily more and more nyuiifest. 
J t is on this account that the continual recurrence to 
the first principles of Gospel truth, abstracted from 
their incidental accompaniments, has become in later 
times of increasing importance to tjie Christian student. 
The complexity of character which attaches to the mo¬ 
dem science of theology can, as has been already re- 

x 2 
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marked, be effectually diminished only by a due 
care in discriminating between the essentials of reli¬ 
gion as points of doctrine, and those accessories 
which, however sanctioned by Divine authority, are 
after all to be considered solely as defensive super- 
additions. 

The apostolical rule on the subject of minor differences 
in ecclesiastical opinions is a wise and salutary one : 
that we should keep the devotional feeling of the heart 
right, and the judgment of the understanding will, 
under the Divine blessing, follow in the right direc¬ 
tion. “ Let us, as many as he perfect, be thus 
minded: and if in any thing ye he otherwise minded, 
God shall reveal even this unto you.” Attend mainly 
to the great and essential propositions, and mil the 
minor inferences will, of their own accord, fall into 
their proper place, and present themselves to our 
view in their just proportions. The simplicity of the 
primitive age, indeed, can he no more maintained in 
this advanced period of the world, than the artless 
sentiments of boyhood can be retained in the busi¬ 
ness-like maturity of life. But integrity of intention 
may still enable us, to the last, to unite the harmless¬ 
ness of the dove to the wisdom of the serpent. Even 
now, notwithstanding the necessary complexity of our 
knowledge, our faith may be as pure as that of the 
early Christians, provided only that our devotional 
feelings are as earnest as theirs; nor need the many 
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safeguards which legislative wisdom, having God’s 
oracles for its guide, has, from time to time, esta¬ 
blished for the encouragement of the sound doctrine, 
prove a greater cause of offence to the fervent be¬ 
liever in revelation, than are the wholesome restraints 
of secular law to those who voluntarily measure their 
conduct by those great rules of morality, the practice 
of which it is the object of the legislator and of the 
magistrate to enforce. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Of the Mir art at recorded in the New Testament. 

The object of the present dissertation being to re¬ 
mark upon the singular consistency of design and 
contrivance which marks the whole system of revela¬ 
tion, from first to last, it will be necessary, in order 
to make our survey complete, that we should take 
notice of that series of preternatural events which 
accompanied the final promulgation of Christianity. 
On the supposition that the covenant of the Gospel 
is a continuation and the final completion of that 
system of special providential interference which the 
hooks of the Old Testament assert to have been in 
operation from tlie very commencement of the world, 
it might naturally be expected that its Almighty Con¬ 
triver should signalize this momentous consummation 
of his mysterious purpose by some display of his 
favour, not less striking than those attending on his 
earlier and less perfect dispensations. This circum¬ 
stance, in fact, would be nothing more than main- 
taming 4hat uniformity of general character which is 
always found to pervade the different works of the 
same author. Now, not only do the books of the 
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New Testament assert that such a course of miracles 
as might, from analogy, have been presumed upon, 
did actually take place on that latter occasion, but we 
may observe also, that the actual miracles recorded, 
whilst they bear testimony to the reality of the Mo¬ 
saic dispensation, arc distinguished from the earlier 
ones by a peculiar character of beneficence which ex¬ 
actly accords with the more merciful purport of that 
purer law which they were intended to confirm. The 
w hole design of the institutions of Moses Was confess* 
edly of a harsher description than that of Christianity. 
They required strict ritual obedience in all points, 
“ The man that docth them shall live in them,” was 


their unbending injunction; and, accordingly, the 
miraculous powers of the legislator were us often cm* 
ployed in inflicting tremendous judgments upon the 
disobedience of his followers, as in rescuing them 
from danger, or in relieving the pressure of their daily 
wants. Christ came in a meeker and milder spirit, 
announcing the great fact of man’s reconciliation with 
his Maker, by gratuitous redemption communicated 
through the medium of faith ; and the miracles which 
he performed w r ere all of a benevolent description. 
Both arrangements, therefore, were severally apposite 
to the respective times, and circumstances, and de* 
signs of. the laws thus promulgated. The Lcvitical 
ritual was given from Sinai, in thunders and earth¬ 
quakes, and so terrible was the sight, that Moses 
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said, “ i exceedingly fear and quake." The coming 
of the Messiah was announced by angels proclaiming 

peace on earth, and good will towards men." A 
large portion of the miraculous machinery of the 
earlier covenant, again, consisted of prophetic antici¬ 
pations of the future spiritual prospects of mankind. 
This, as lias been already observed, was peculiarly 
well fitted to the character of a merely provisional 
law, the most important declarations of which were 
all of them prospective. The prophecies of the New 
Testament, on the contrary, with the exception of the 
Apocalypse of St. John, are thinly scattered, and 
even where they occur resemble rather the incidental 
overflowings of a super-human knowledge, extending 
over futurity, than special forewarnings, given for 
some yet undeveloped purpose. The probable reason 
of this would seem to he, that the Divine arrange¬ 
ments being now complete, the attention of mankind, 
which previously required to be turned in a forward 
direction, was now more suitably rendered retro¬ 
spective. 

But if, for the causes now alleged, the gift of pro¬ 
phecy would appear to have been a less appropriate 
qualification of the inspired teachers of the new dis- 

ft 

pen&ation than of those of the old, the same argument 
would not apply to the question respecting ^miracles 
of another description. It may be confidently as¬ 
serted that the human mind could be aroused from 
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the inveterate associations of worldly habits, and have 

its attention turned away from that system of selfish 

indulgence so natural to its feelings, to pursuits of a 

directly opposite description, only by the astounding 

thunder-clap of a voice confessedly speaking ♦ with 

more than mortal authority. It is in vain to quote, 

in contradiction to tins remurk, the trite aphorism, 

that truth requires only to he stated iti order to be 

assented to. The whole history of human nature is 

a refutation of this observation, if intended to apply 

to the inculcation of moral and religious truth. The 

° * 

conscience of every systematic sinner must be alarmed 
before it can be effectively awakened : the appeal to 
the attention of the worldly-minded must come in the 
form of an authoritative demand, and not of a humble 
request for a hearing. For the truth of this remark 
we challenge that intuitive knowledge of the heart of 
man which every person who has been thrown into 
much practical intercourse with general society cannot 
fail, in some degree, of possessing. Miracles, accord¬ 
ingly, we are informed by Scripture, have, both under 
the former and the latter covenants, accompanied all 
special communications from heaven. Admitting the 
fact of such communications being not otherwise im¬ 
probable (a point which it has been die aim of the 
foregoing observations to prove), it is so far from unrea¬ 
sonable that they should have been specially ratified 
by the evidence of miracles, that, in fact, we cannot 
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conceive their effecting their intended object without 
such adventitious aid. If such extraordinary testimony 
was irecessary for the establishment of the religion 
of Moses, it was, clearly, not less so for the super* 
sedcnce of that same religion by the Gospel of Christ. 
Institutions which had been sanctioned by the most 
portentous deviations from the ordinary course of 
nature, could not, and in strictness ought not,, to 
be expected to give way to the preaching of a few' 
individuals, producing no equivalent authority in 
proof of their Divine mission. 

Thus much, then, may be confidently urged in reply 
to the objections of those persons who profess to be 
startled and offended by the miraculous phenomena 
which w'e read of as having attended the appearance 
of Christ. Grant his mission to have been a real 
one, and it were a mere gratuitous scepticism to dis¬ 
pute the supernatural powers either of himself or of 
his authorised followers. The facts in question, be 
it remembered, arc vouched for, unless the whole 
series of revelation he a fiction, not merely by their 
own peculiar attesting witnesses, but substantially 
also by those who bore testimony to the prodigies 
wrought by Moses and the Jewish prophets. If the 
attestation confirmatory of the miracles of the Old 
Testament is strong, the affirmative inference is, by 
a necessary course of argument, reflected onward 
from them upon those of the latter dispensation also, 
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as integral portions of the same continuous process 
of Divine interference. 

To this consistency, then, of the whole design, we 
would appeal, for the purpose of removing from every 
candid and impartial mind any involuntary prepos¬ 
session occasioned by the survey of isolated and de¬ 
tached parts. It is unfair to the infinitely accumu¬ 
lated evidences of our religion to consider it as de¬ 
pending for its proofs upon a series of unconnected 
interpositions of Providence, each requiring to be 
separately vouched for by its own peculiarly and cn- 
tirelv distinct arguments. The proper point of view* 
in which it ought to be regarded is that of one great 
continuous miracle, to which, until the period of its 
final completion, generation after generation of eye¬ 
witnesses bore their successive but really concurrent 
testimony. 

There is, however, it must be at the same time 
observed, a degree of contemporaneous evidence at¬ 
taching to the miracles recorded in the New Testa¬ 
ment, still more cogent, if possible, even than that 
which obliges us to assent to the authenticity of those 
related in the Jewish Scriptures. That is'to say, 
from the circumstance of their having been performed 
at a later period of the world, and in an age of more 
advanced literature, the idea of explaining them away 
by referring them to mistake or deception is rendered 
still more completely untenable. “ These things,” 
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as St. Paul observed of them, “ were not done in a 
corner;” but the publicity to which they were ex¬ 
posed, and which he so confidently challenges, was 
that of jealous adversaries rather than of friends. 
That they were able to stand the test of this search¬ 
ing scrutiny is certain from the fact of the rapid 
spread of the doctrines, in confirmation of which 
those miracles were appealed to. Such is the obvious 
conclusion which we are compelled to arrive at, when 
we look to the singular transactions related in the his¬ 
torical books of the New Testament, and compare them 
with what we there read respecting the otherwise 
inexplicable growth, at the period referred to, of the 
infant Christian Church. But it is not from these 
perhaps partial sources alone that we are obliged 
to derive our evidence. The allusions of contem¬ 
porary profane writers to the as yet small, but ra¬ 
pidly increasing, community of Christians is exactly 
wliat might he expected, on the supposition that the 
account given by the New Testament is the true one. 
They arc merely incidental, indeed, and give their 
testimony rather by implication than by express and 
direct assertion, hut this very circumstance only ren¬ 
ders it more intrinsically probable. In the first place, 
the broad outline of facts, aa we find them occasion¬ 
ally referred to in the works of that period, though 
often vague, are all at least perfectly in harmony with 
the Scriptural account* We know, for instance, as as- 
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suredly as we do any of the transactions of modern 
history, that towards the close of the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius a peculiar sect grew up amongst the Jews, wlu» 
confidently asserted that occurrences of the most ex¬ 
traordinary description had taken place afr'Jerusalem, 
and in the surrounding territory, within an extremeh 
short period from that time, some of them in l he pre¬ 
sence of large multitudes of witnesses, and one, the 

most remarkable, in the face of the whole assembled 

% 

population of Judea. We know that, notwithstand¬ 
ing this appeal to public notoriety, which, if the’ 
statement were untrue, carried with it its own refuta¬ 
tion, these accounts were' received as authentic by 
vast numbers of persons competent to judge of the 
reality of the facts, many of whom bore testimony, by 
their blood, to the sincerity of their belief. We 
know that the doctrines thus originating pervaded, 
within a very short period of years, considerable por¬ 
tions of Asia, of Greece, of Italy, and most probably 
of> Spain and Gaul; and that though the most ter¬ 
rific persecutions awaited their professors, \ ast num¬ 
bers were' found even in Home itself, who submitted 
to endure the most cruel deaths rather (haft abjure 
their faith. But, us has just now been observed, 
some of the casual circumstances, related incidentally, 
and without any intended reference to the circum¬ 
stances of the early Christians, by contemporary 
profane historians, afford, where they least intended 
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it, a singular collateral confirmation of the truth of 
the Gospel history. Thus we find, in the fourth 
hook of Tacitus's history, a strange anecdote related 
of the Emperor Vespasian (who, be it remembered, 
had passed a considerable portion of his military 
career in Judea), that when he visited Egypt, sub¬ 
sequently to his accession to the empire, he cured by 
a touch a man afflicted with total blindness. It is 
impossible to read the original account of this trans¬ 
action without observing its strong resemblance to 
some of the miracles performed by our Saviour. How, 
it naturally occurs to us to ask, could so strange an 

idea occur to a Roman Emperor, the occupier of a 

<« 

throne which had so recently been filled by such pro¬ 
fligate characters as Vitellius, Otho, and Nero, as 
that of attempting to perform a preternatural cure of 
this description ? None of the most insanely arro¬ 
gant of his predecessors had ever made the like ex¬ 
periment. We surely cannot doubt but that Vespa¬ 
sian's long residence in Judea bad made him famil&r 
with the recorded facts of our Saviour’s history, and 
with the more recent miracles of his disciples, and 
that he was led by vanity', or curiosity, to attempt 
performing the like wonders. That he succeeded we 
of course cannot believe; though it is most probable 
that plausible testimony would not be wanting to 
support the claims of an emperor ambitious of this 
peculiar kind of reputation. To the same effect are 
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the two memorable passages whieli occur in Tacitus 
and Suetonius, where those writers apply to-the per¬ 
son of Vespasian the ancient Jewish prophecy re¬ 
specting the Messiah, whose advent was looked for 
about that period. The words of the latter historian 
are very remarkable. “ Perercbuerat Orient? tolo 
ret us el con&tam opinio esse in fatis ut co tempore 
Judo*/! profeeti rerum potirentur . Id de Impcratore 
Romano, quantum postoa eventu patuit, pnedictum 
Jutkei ad se tralientes rehollar unt.” In this state¬ 
ment it is impossible not to recognize the expectation 
tlu*npre\ alent among the Jews respecting the approach¬ 
ing accomplishment of the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
which we learn from Josephus to have led to those 
many insurrections, under the guidance of fanatics 
and impostors, which eventually caused the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jewish nation. 

But (to return from the indirect testimony of pro¬ 
fane to the direct evidence of sacred history) we 
shall not, we conceive, be chargeable with the fallacy 
of proving a thing by itself, if we appeal to the in¬ 
spired writers themselves, as affording the strongest 
possible confirmation of the truth of the mi rubles they 
record. It has been already observed, that the pro¬ 
phetic character, with the exception of the apocalypse 
of St. John, attaches much less to the books of the 
New than to those of the Old Testament. That 
there are, however, predictions contained in the 
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(Christian Scriptures, the fulfilment of which has been 
so literally accomplished as to leave no possibility ol' 
doubt respecting the inspiration of their authors, 
provided we admit the genuineness of the works in 
question, is, on the other hand, perfectly certain. 
Those of St. Paul, which allude to the corruptions 
which w ould one day prevail in the Christian Church, 
and which so accurately describe some of the leading 
abominations of Popery, cannot indeed he got rid of 
even by the presumption of their being a forgery, as 
tliey are, at all events, demonstrably of a much ear¬ 
lier date than can be assigued to the first origin of 
the abuses which they denounce. But going further 
hack in time, and referring to flic prophetic denun¬ 
ciations of our Saviour respecting the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem, wo may confidently assert 
of them, that if the date assigned to them be aecu- 
rate, they prove to demonstration that he who uttered 
them was possessed of more than human knowledge. 
It is impossible to read the twenty'-first chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, and other similar passages in the four 
Evangelists, respecting the fearful calamities which 
were in preparation for that devoted city, and then to 
compare them with the account given by Joscplms 
of what actually passed during the horrible circum¬ 
stances of the siege by which it was overpowered, 
without assenting to the certainty of this conclusion. 
In the twenty-third chapter of St. Luke we read, for 
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instance, that our Redeemer addressed tlie following 
words to the women who followed him with their 
lamentations to the place of his crucifixion:— 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves and your children; for, behold! the 
days are coming in which they shall say, Blessed are 
the barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the 
paps which never gave suck. Then skafl they begin 
to my to the mountains, full on us , and to the hit/s , 
cover us." If we wish to understand the allusion 
contained in the latter part of this address, we have 
only to turn to the seventh, eighth, and ninth chap¬ 
ters of the sixth book of Josephus's Wars of the 
Jews, and we there find that when llie siege of Jeru¬ 
salem, under Titus, was drawing to its last crisis, 
many of the mutineers within the walls, who had 
first stirred up the rebellion against the Homan power, 
and who had exercised, in the course of the war, the 
most atrocious cruelties against their own country¬ 
men, desperate of pardon from either party, betook 

themselves, as their last resource, to the excavations 

• 

formed under the town by the working of the quarries , 
and there perished to the number of more than two 
thousand by suicide, by mutual violence, and by 
hunger . There is, assuredly, none of the calculated 
ambiguity of false oracles, concealing their real igno¬ 
rance under the shelter of equivocal expressions, 
observable in this singular prophecy. What proof, 
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then, have we that this prediction was uttered nearly 
forty years before the events which it foretold, and 
that Jerusalem was still in existence at the time that 
it was thus recorded by the Evangelist in the Oospel 
which bears his name ? The argument, which lies 
in small compass, may be shortly stated thus. The 
prophecy above quoted occurs, as has been stated, in 
St. Luke's Gospel. Rut the same author, in his 
preface to his hook of the Acts of the Apostles, refers 
to his Gospel as a former treatise. The date of the 
hook of the Acts, then, is confessedly later than that 
of the Gospel of this writer. But the book of the 
Acts itself breaks off suddenly, after relating the con¬ 
clusion of the firsts imprisonment of Paul in Home, 
which is generally supposed to have terminated about 
the yeaT of Christ 65 or 66; that is to say, four or 
five years before the capture of Jerusalem. The 
proof, then, of the real antiquity of the prediction 
contained in the Gospel of St. Luke, will turn upon 
the evidence which we have of that of the book of 
the Acts. Now, that this latter work was written 
very soon after the occurrence of the last events 
which it records, is obvious from the strongest inter¬ 
nal evidence. It is impossible to suppose that the 
writer was acquainted with the interesting trans¬ 
actions which subsequently to the above date marked 
the few closing years of the life of the great apostle 
of the Gentiles, when he composed this history, 

9 
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and that he purposely abstained from relating 
them. We may confidently, then, assume the date 
of this production to have been that just now stated; 
whilst, for the actual authenticity of the work, as the 
genuine production of one who himself witnessed the 
events which he relates, we may at once appeal to 
one of the ablest and most unanswerable arguments 
which modern literature has produced. We know 
not, in fact, how it is possible to escape from the 
demonstration afforded by Paley of the authenticity 
of the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. But this proof, once established, 
extends wider than the peculiar purpose, to establish 
which that acute writer adduced it. These books, it 
should be remembered, necessarily presuppose the 
existence not of the Gospel of Luke only, but the 
authenticity of at least a large portion of the mira¬ 
culous facts detailed by the other Evangelists, and of 
all the main doctrines connected with the theory of 
our redemption. It is quite inconceivable that they 
should be genuine, and that the histories to which 
they appear uniformly to refer should be supposititi¬ 
ous \ In fact, from the first opening of the narrative 


1 The following extracts from the general remarks subjoined 
by the learned Dr. Laurence, the present Archbishop of Cashel, 
to bis publication of the singular apocryphal work, ** Ascetisio 
Isaia; Vat is,” contain so strong a confirmation of the fact of the 
implicit belief attached, within the limits of the apostolical age 

y 2 
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of the New Testament down to the time when die 
canon of the Christian Scriptures was universally 


itself, to one of the most frequently questioned preternatural 
events recorded by the Evangelists, namely, the miraculous con¬ 
ception of Christ, that we shall make no apology for their length. 

“ From internal testimony, of a still more definite description, 
I conceive that even the specific time of its composition (that of 
the work here alluded to) may be satisfactorily ascertained. It 
speaks only of one persecution of Chrisrisins as taking place be¬ 
tween the establishment of Christianity and the day of judg¬ 
ment. This must, necessarily, have been the persecution under 
Nero. Had the author lited so late as the reign of Domitiun, he 
would scarcely have limited the scene of Christian suffering to a 
single persecution, and have foretold the dissolution of all tilings 
as shortly succeeding it. Nor, indeed, arc we left to mere con¬ 
jecture relative to the particular persecution alluded to; but 
demonstrable proof exists, that it could only have been the first. 
For Isaiah is introduced as prophesying, that at its commence¬ 
ment ‘ Bci ial shall descend, the mighty angel, the prince of this 
world, which he has possessed from its creutiou. He shall de¬ 
scend from ihe firmament in the form of a man, an impious 
monarch , the murderer of his mother ; in the form of him, the 
sovereign of the world.' Now, it is evident that the singular cir¬ 
cumstance here stated of the arch fiend Berial, possessing the 
body of 4 an impious monarch , the murderer qf his mother ,' is 
only Applicable to Nero , who is recorded to have stabbed his 
mother, Agrippina. But something more precise still follows. 
For we are further told, that he shall have power 1 three years, 
seven months, and twenty-seven days.* The burning of Rome 
took place on the 19th June, a.d. 64. The crime of this con¬ 
flagration, which excited universal abhorrence, Nero imputed to 
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acknowledged to be such as we now receive it, there 
is no one open interval, however short, in which we 


the Christians, and from hence sprung the first persecution. 
Historians are not agreed as to the exart time of its commence¬ 
ment. But Moshcim, upon authority which he respects, fixes it 
to the mouth of November, a.d. 04. If, then, we compute back¬ 
wards to the death of Nero, which happened upon June 0, 
a.d, 08, the period of thiee years, seven months, at/d twenty- 
seven days, (considering the months as lunar, and-tlie year OH as 
a leap-year.) we shall find, that the day allotted to the com¬ 
mencement of Be rial's power falls upon the 30th day of October, 
a.d. 04; a coincidence, I apprehend, sufficiently close to prove 
that the persecution referred to must, indisputably, have been 
the first. 

“ The conclusion, then, will be, thaf our author wrote after 
the death of Nero ; that is, after June 0, A.n. OH. But the most 
striking circumstance still remains to be noticed. For, from 
what immediately follows, it appears, that although he must 
have written after fhe 9th of June, A.n. OH, he must likewise 
have written before the close of the year 09. In the very next 
verse but one to that, which relates the downfall of Nero's 
t\ranny, it is added, * After three hundred and thirty-two days 
the Lord shall come with his angels and holy powers, from the 
seventh heaven, in the splendour of that heaven, and shall drag 
Berial and his powers into Gehenna.' And again, * Tficn shall 
the voice of the Beloved rebuke in wrath the heaven, and the 
dry land, the mountains, and the hills, the cities, and the desert*, 
the north, the angel of the sun, the moon, and every thing where 
Berial has been seen and manifested in this world. There shall 
also be a resurrection and judgment tn those days , while the 
Beloved shall cause to ascend from him a fire to consume alt tin 
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can, with the slightest degree of probability, imagine 
the imposition of a set of forged documents upon 

ungodly, who shall be as if they never had been created Had 
the work been written subsequently to the three hundred and 
thirty dwo days which followed the death of Nero, the author 
of it could never, surely, have been absurd enough to fix a time 
for the conclusion of the world, for the resurrection, and for the 
day of judgment, which time had already elapsed! In full per¬ 
suasion that the Lord wan indeed at hand, particularly after the 

bloody scenes of xvhematic torture which he had witnessed, he 
• • 9 

might, indeed, have ventured to predict the almost immediate 
advent of Christ to judgment: but. it is-impossible to conceive, 
that in his sober senses he could have referred the consumma¬ 
tion of all things to a past period. It seems certain, therefore, 
if the premises from which I have argued be correct, that the 
book must have been composed towards the close of the year 
G8, or in the beginning of the year 09.” 

The Archbishop, after some farther observations, proceeds to 
state:— 

“ I would remark, that in the work before us, the miraculous 
conception is distinctly and unequivocally asserted: which cir¬ 
cumstance affords incontestable proof, if my previous reasoning 
be correct, that the fact was on record at uo great distance of 

iff. 

time from the period when St. Matthew*s Gospel itself b said 
by Ireiueus to have been written. Indeed, the author of the 
4 Ascension of Isaiah' seems to have borrowed the outline of lib 
narrative from that very Gospel. 

“ The Evangelist thus expresses himself; * When his mother, 
Mary, was betrothed to Joseph, before they came together, she was 
found with child of the Holy Ghost . Then Joseph, her husband, 
tons minded to put her away privily Our author relates the 
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mankind under the form of authentic revelation. 
Some considerable period must always elapse before 
any unfounded traditions could, under the most 
favourable circumstances, obtain any general belief. 
But the interval which elapsed between. the cru¬ 
cifixion of Christ and that time when we find the 
early Christian writers appealing to the Christian 


-inine occurrences, almost in the same* language: » I beheld n 
woman, bv name Mary, who was a virgin, and betrothed to a 
man, by name Joseph, 1 saw, that after she tvas betrothed she 
was found pregnant; and that Joseph was inclined to put her 
away.' The bitter part of the account is thus related by the 
Evangelist: 4 Then Joseph, being raised from sleep, did as tiu 
angel of the Lard had bidden him, and took unto him his wife : 
and knew her not till she had brought forth her first-born son.* 
With a little variation, it is thus related by our author: 

* Then the Angel the Spirit appeared in the world; ttfter 
which Joseph did not put away Mary , .... neither dut he 
approach her, hut preserved her as a holy virgin, notwithstanding 
her pregnancy 

** Prom a collation of these respective passages it must appear, 
I apprehend, to every critic whose mind is not warped by theo¬ 
logical prejudices, that the latter account was borrowed from the 
former. And if so, it must be obvious, that the narrative of the 
miraculous conception extant in all the manuscripts and versions 
of St. Matthew's Gospel, was not a subsequent interpolation, but 

a 

an original part of that Gospel. Nor does it seem less rertain, 
that the same narrative was believed, as well by Jewish as by 
Heathen converts, long before the termination of the Ant cen¬ 
tury," &c. 
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Scriptures, such as wc now possess them, with the 
most unsuspecting reliance upon their authenticity, 
is much too short to admit, with the remotest degree 
of probability, of this supposition. What possible 
combination of circumstances, for instance, could in¬ 
duce well-informed Englishmen of the present day 
to" receive implicitly as true a series of forged docu¬ 
ments, the production of unknown persons, at some 
intermediate period, which should positively assert 
that the most stupendous miracles were publicly ex¬ 
hibited iu London at the time of the accession of the 
House of Hanover to the British throne; and could 
make them lay down their lives in confirmation of 
their belief ( And yet the period is not so long from 
the date of the crucifixion to the time when Justin 
Martyr wrote his Apologies for Christianity, (works 
teeming with direct ((notations frow^the New Testa¬ 
ment, as we now receive it, and with incidental allu¬ 
sions to the sentiments of those inspired writings, 
which show how completely they lmd become part 
and parcel of his opin^ms,) as it is from the accession 
of George I. ttt the present day. If, however, the 
, writings of the ffew Testament be really authentic, 
then wc must confidently assert of them, as we have 
already done on a former occasion, of the histories of 
the Old jtestament, that they afford irrefragable f>roof 
of die reality of the miracles which they relate. It 
is impossible that the books themselves could be con- 
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temporaneous with the times, the history of which 
they profess to record, that they should have been 
received as worthy of credit hy the parties to whom 
they were addressed, and yet, that matters of such 
palpable and accessible notoriety should have been 
falsely stated in them. “ For revealed religion,” 
said Dr. Johnson, a few days before his death, and 
the dying declarations of such a man surely ought to 
earry with them no small authority, “ for revealed 
religion, there is such historical evidence as, upon any 
subject not religious, would have left no doubt. Had 
the facts recorded in the New Testament been mere 
civil occurrences, no one would have called in ques¬ 
tion the testimony by which they arc established; 
hut the importance annexed to them, amounting to 
nothing less than the salvation of mankind, raises a 
cloud in our minds, and creates doubts unknown upon 
any other subject. With respect to evidence, we 
have not such evidence that Cresar died in tliecapitol 
as that Christ died in the manner related.” 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


Of the Evidence of Hie Truth if Revelation afforded by the low 
Condition in Life, the absence of Literary Acquirements, and 
the impossibility if Confederacy in it* nsj,retire Prom ulfiat nrs. 

Thk character and condition in life of the first 
preachers of Christianity, and of revelation in general, 
suggest, again, another argument in favour of the 
truth of the^tedoctrines, which it would perplex the 
Infidel to overthrow** The following reply of Lac- 
tantius, to the assertions of one of the early im- 
pugners and persecutors of our faith, may be appo¬ 
sitely applied, not to the case of Peter and Paul only, 
hut to that of almost all the respective authors of the 
inspired books, both Jewish and Christian. “ Ttintum 
abest a Divinis literis repugnantia, quantum ille (ad- 
versarius videlicet) abfuit a veritate et fide. Preecipuc 
tamen Paulum Petrumque laceravit ceterosque dis- 
cipulos, tanquam fallaci® seminatores, quos cosdem 
tamen rudes et indoctos fuisse testatus est: nam 
quosdam corum piscatorio artificio fecisse quaestum : 
quasi ®gr& ferret qu6d illam rem non Aristojjfhanes 
aliquis aut Aristarchus commentatus sit. Abfuit 
ergo ab his flngcndi voluntas et astutia, quoniam 
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rudes fuerunt. Aut quis possit indoctus apta inter 
se et cohap rentia fingere, quum philosnphorum doc- 
tissimi Plato et Aristoteles et Epicurus et Zenon 
ipsi sibi repuguantia et contraria dixerint ? hsec eat 
enim mendociorum natura, ut cohnerere non possint. 
lllorum autem traditio, quia vera est, quadrat un- 
dique, ac sibi tota consentit; et ideo pcrsuadet quia 
constanti rationc sufTulta est. ,? This observation, 

which carries witii it great weight, when directed to 

* 

the various component parts of Scripture individually, 
is perfectly unanswerable when aggdied to the entire 
and consistent scheme of revelation as a whole. Sel¬ 
dom, if ever, is any one single impg^or entirely 
accordant with himself; a succession of impostors, 
writing at separate and remote periods the one from 
the other, cannot by any possibility he so. And yet 
where, from the fall of Adain downwards, pa the final 
close of the work of inspiration, can we detect one 
single violation of unity of purpose in the theory of 
God’s interferences for the redemption of mankind, 

—where point out one absent link from the chain of 

* 

connected consequences? The whole is obviously 
the grouping and calculated contrivance of one master¬ 
mind. 

Had the self-same tenets, with those promulgated 
in Holy Writ, been first taught by any of the great 
moral sages of Greece or Rome, it is evident that, 
although that circumstance ought not in reality to 
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have operated against the value of their instructions, 
it would certainly have suggested a plausible argu¬ 
ment against the Divine authority attaching to them, 
of which the sceptic would not have failed to take 
advantage. No reason, it might have been said, can 
Ik* Adduced to show that a first-rate understanding, 
taking into consideration all the anomalous features 
of man’s moral constitution, might not, by a lucky 
accident, have lighted upon such a plausible vindica¬ 
tion of God's Providence, in his dealings with the 
human race, as Christian theory supposes. The 
great superiority of $uch a theory over those invented 
by the sevo^ founders of the other great schools of 
philosophy, it might have been urged, no more proves 
the Divine inspiration of its promulgator, than the 
superior beauties of the works of Homer or Sliak- 
speare, to*those of most other poets, would neces¬ 
sarily oblige ul^to attribute their peculiar degree of 
genius to a like Divine source. Undoubtedly it 
would have been difficult to meet successfully objec¬ 
tions of this nature. As there is no assignable and 
definite limit to the inventive powefrs of the human 
mind, it is evident that " the production of any one 
work, of even unprecedented merit, by one indi¬ 
vidual, would onlv be another and a new measure 
afforded us of what the intellect of man can achieve. 


and would supply no proof whatever that such indi¬ 
vidual was inspired. But the whole canon of Scrip- 
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ture, as we possess it, is a complete refutation of this 
objection in every form in which it is capable of being 
put with respect to the inspiration of the Bible. 
Nothing can, it is true, be more entire and consistent 
with itself than the scheme of revelation as a whole, 
but. on the other hand, it is equally certain that no¬ 
thing can be more seemingly desultory, can bear 
more positive proofs of the absence of any thing like 
confederacy, or he less set off by elaborate splendour 
of composition, than the greater part of those writings 
through the medium of which thaflfih'Yclation is con¬ 
veyed. One strong internal proof of the real inspira¬ 
tion attributable to the sacred nuthornjjfcr instance, 
is the fact, that many of them arc not only known to 
have been ignorant men in general, hut also appear, 
on several occasions, to have been perfectly unaware 
of the value of the very facts which |hcy Were com¬ 
municating. With reference to one another, so far 
from appearing to be united in a common combination 
to deceive, they often seemingly, though perhaps 
never substantially, contradict each other’s statements, 
in minute particulars, and sometimes even in mo¬ 
mentous points of doctrine. Not only do they not 
appear to wish to theorize, but it may even he doubted 
how far many of them, at the moment that their 
works were composed, possessed any definite theory 
beyond that of the single fact of the promised re- 
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deraption of the Israelitish people. In order to un¬ 
derstand what Christianity, in all its parts, really 19, 
we must study not one Gospel only, nor even the 
whole four Gospels, but the entire book nf the New 
Testament, from the beginning to the end : and even 
then our conclusions would be incomplete, as to its 
vast importance and the elaborate contrivance of Pro¬ 
vidence for its production, unless we extend our 
researches backward, from Ac last book of the Old 
Testament to the very first page of Genesis itself. 
And yet among the great multitude of writers whose 
respective compositions constitute that single and 
consistent $>rk which we call the Bible, only two 
individuals, namely, Moses and Paul, could for a 
moment, under any circumstances, be suspected of a 
tendency or disposition to set up what might justly 
be denominated a system. But Moses, if he sys¬ 
tematised at all, must obviously have had an eye to 
the permanence of his own institutions, and have 
striven more to establish his own efficiency, as a 
legislator, than to act in the capacity of a mere fore¬ 
runner of a code of doctrines by which his own were 
to he eventually superseded:—whilst, again, Paul, 
however disposed he may have been to concentrate 
the facts and doctrines connected with Christ's ad¬ 
vent into one consistent series of propositions, at all 
events came after those facts upon which he builds 
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his conclusions had already taken place, and after 
the greater portion of those doctrines had been pro- 
mulged and commented upon by others. 

If, then, there is, as there assuredly seems to be, a 
traceable consistency in Scripture, which marks the 
agency and dictation of one predominating mind, it 
certainly is not to the ostensible authors of its several 
component parts that such consistency can be re¬ 
ferred. if their pens ^ere so guided that each indi¬ 
vidual performed exactly his own necessary share in 
the construction of the work, aiu| no more, and if, 
without natural eloquence, without the acquirements 
of literature, and without any of the kn^hi qualifica¬ 
tions by which sages and legislators have been occa¬ 
sionally enabled to impress a new character upon 
society, these men liavc operated the greatest change 
in human manners recorded in history, we must surely 
look elsewhere than to themselves for the great mov¬ 
ing principle. It is in vain for us to examine the 
Divine Scriptures with the fastidious eye of critics, 
and to attempt to slum that the work might have 
been better and more systematically done. The best 
answer to such objections is, that the work is done: 
that the Bible has been the instrument which has 
rendered the manners of modern times, not excepting 
those of many unbelievers themselves, more humane, 
more polished, and ten thousand times more pure, 
than those of the best periods of antiquity: and that 
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if, upon reference to the writings which have wrought 
such wonders, we seem often to miss that elegance of 
style and those nice accomplishments which mark the 

highly-finished productions of professional men of 

* > 

letters, it is, in fact, only one miracle the more, and 
the more manifestly 44 the Lord's doing.” 

Those persons who are disposed to believe that 
Providence has, from first to last, superintended the 
development and promulgate of Christianity, taking 
care that the most important of all communications 
should be made as accessible as possible to the whole 
human race, will probably he disposed to consider 
the singular, fact that the whole of the New Testa¬ 
ment has descended to us in the Greek and not in the 
Aramaic language, as another internal proof of the 
Divine benevolence and wisdom. Certain it is, from 
the history of mankind subsequent to the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era, that no other language 
would have supplied so universally convenient a 
vehicle for the general transmission of truth as the 
one which, for many centuries since the coming of 
Christ, was that of the predominant power of Europe, 
and which is at this moment, as it is likely to con¬ 
tinue to be, one of the foremost objects of the study of 
men of letters throughout the civilized world. 



CHAPTER fcXVIII. 


Conclusion. 


Returning, then, to the main proposition with 
which we set out, we Ave no hesitation in asserting 
that, setting aside all gratuitous theories o/whafc we 
might conceive the system of the universe possibly 
to have been, had it pleased Ood so to arrange it, 
and taking the actual acknowledged facts of human 
nature as the foundation of the urgument, there is an 
appositeness and relevancy to our moral wants in the 
scheme of revelation, such as we. have received it, 
which affords a strong, we might surely add, an over¬ 
powering, evidence of its Divine origin. Were it 
confessedly the suggestion of philosophical ingenuity, 
it would probably be acknowledged by every class of 
men to be by many degrees the most plausible con¬ 
jecture in the records of literature; whilst, as a .matter 
of practice, it is undoubtedly calculated to extirpate 
more of the evil propensities of the heart, and to 
develop, or, to speak more properly, to create, a 
greater capability of virtue than all the united ethical 
theories which human ingenuity has produced. The 
experiment has now been made for the space of nearly 
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eighteen centuries, and it may confidently be asserted 
of it that, where fairly tried, it has invariably suc¬ 
ceeded in raising the standard of civilization, and 
promoting social and domestic happiness. Tt is no 
argument against it to allege, as the infidels art' in the 
habit of doing, the miseries produced during the same 
period of time by the malignant passions of mankind 
under the assumed sanction of its name. None but 
those who arc already predisposed from other causes 
to calumniate revelation, would venture to attach anv 
weight to such uncandid allegations. “ The time 
cometh that whosoever killcth you w'ill think that he 
doeth God service, M was the prophetic remark of our 
Saviour upon the abuses which he foresaw would one 
day he perpetrated under the pretext of religion ; and 
certain it is, that human cruelty seldom attains to so 
acrimonious a perfection of bitterness as when con¬ 
centrated and excited by the demoniacal spirit of 
ignorant fanaticism. But the answer here is a short 
and a plain one. Neither hatred, pride, ambition, 
persecution, nor any other evil and carnal passion, 
however plausibly disguised, can ever be otherwise 
than directly opposed to the meek and unresisting 
principles of the Gospel; and precisely in the same 
proportion in which any taint of such propensities 
shall have at any time been found to have influenced 
the conduct of otherwise sincere Christians, must they 
be considered to have retrograded from their faith. 
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The fact is, that the history of strongly excited human 
passion, be the ostensible exciting motive what it will, 
is almost invariably the history of human crime. 
Never is the understanding less fitted to judge calmly 
and, therefore, soundly,—never is the heart less 
accessible to the complacent feeling of devotion in all 
its overflowing tenderness of universal charity, than 
when religion is made a war cry, or the rallying 
signal of a party. In order to know the immense 
degree of temporal good which the doctrine# of the 
Gospel have wrought, and are at this moment work¬ 
ing in society, we must look, then, not to the glare 
of public events, where, perhaps, a few great and 
triumphant examples of unshaken rectitude of prin¬ 
ciple afford a poor consolation to the spectator for the 
general scene of wretchedness and wickedness which 
lie is compelled to witness, but to the noiseless 
retirement of domestic life; to those unobtrusive 
circles in w'hich the Christian virtues, as they are 
expelled one by one from the arena of worldly clamour, 
take their final refuge. To this surest and most unfail¬ 
ing test, every sincere believer will confidently appeal 
for the evidences of the soundness of those priifciples 
which he acknowledges, against the taunts of the un¬ 
believer. He will jKiint to the abode of those whom the 
world deems unfortunate, but who are inwardly con¬ 
scious of possessing a treasure which they w r ould not 
exchange for all the external prosperity of those who 

z 2 
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despise them; to the bedchamber of the invalid, who 
cheerfully recognises die hand of a father and bene¬ 
factor in the stroke which chastises him; to traits of 
feminine and almost infantine heroism, in comparison 
of which the legends of Pagan antiquity fade away 
into nothing; and, its a case not less in point, to the 
jaded feelings of the worn out votary of wealth or 
ambition, who has at length begun to perceive the 
vanity of all human pursuits, excepting that of die one 
thing, which in die sunny season of life he had con¬ 
temptuously overlooked. The healing operation of 
the Gospel principles upon all the weaknesses and 
infirmities and irritations to which our nature is sub¬ 
ject, cannot , we repeat, he the result of mere accident . 
There must he something in thorn of Divine con¬ 
trivance, some relevancy, however inexplicable, to 
die constitution of our hearts and understanding. 
Falsehood and imposture are in their very nature so 
repugnant to the general well-being of mankind, and 
to our necessary apprehensions of the Divine attri¬ 
butes, that to suppose them capable of producing all 
the elTects of the holiest truths, not only in this or 
tluit instance, but in every department and under 
every possible modification of society, would be the 
greatest of absurdities. If it is alleged, in reply to 
this observation, that Christianity is only so far 
beneficial in its effects upon the human heart, inasmuch 
as it comprehends all the principles of natural religion. 
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to the excellence and Divine origin of which the 
sceptic professes to assent equally with ourselves, our 
answer is, that we deny that mere natural religion 
can produce the result now described. We do not 
pretend nor wish to undervalue the principles of sound 
theism so far as they will go. They constitute, wc 
admit, integral portions of the truth, but still, we 
assert, that they ore not the whole truth; and we 
would add, also, that the points in which they ore 

* r 

defective are those very points in which the weakness 
of human nature most earnestly requires their help. 
In every thing that has reference to Sc position of man 
with respect to his Creator, to the. peculiar difficulties 
connected with the undoubted phenomena of the Di¬ 
vine government,* and every most earnest wish and 
want of the human heart, we must have recourse solely 
and exclusively to the peculiar doctrines of Christ¬ 
ianity. The moral anomalies which, in the midst of nu 
astonishingly beau tifiil material creation, wc cannot hut 
observe around us, suggest the antagonist, propositions 
against which the Gospel revelations are placed in 
direct counteraction. In admitting, then, the fact of 
the existence of the former, it would seem impossible, 
if we would vindicate to our reasons the ways of 
Providence, to deny the reality of the latter. Why, 
then, has this splendid doctrine been received with 
so much haughty superciliousness, not to say with 
so much virulence of hostility, as we know that it 
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lias been received, by men of high acquirements in 
literature, and even sometimes of correct moral 
habits ? The Gospel itself will supply the answer, 
“■ that its kingdom is not of this world that it is 
not a mere ingenious theory, in discussing which 
philosophical minds may exercise their acuteness, 
hut that it is a practical, and often a painful, course 
of moral discipline, entailing upon its professors n(f 
slight degree of self-restraint, and the abjuration of 
no small proportion of the more immediate attractions 

of this life. Nor is this all. Calculated, as it really 

A 

is, to meet and satisfy our most urgent moral wants, 
still the truth f>f this fact is far, very far, from being 

k 

prominently evident to all classes of persons. The 
patient requires to be satisfied of tffe existence of the 
malady before he calls in the aid of the physician. But 
such are the distractions of society, and so numerous 
the occupations which divert us from the habit of 
deep spiritual reflection, that the interior of their own 
breasts remains to the last an unexplored region to 
the greater portion of mankind. Let them, indeed, 
take the trquble of tracing consequence after conse¬ 
quence as they arise in necessary succession, from 
the acknowledged principles of universal morals, and 
we have no doubt that the uniform result to most 
minds would be, a disposition to hail the communica¬ 
tions of revelation as bearing the decisive stamp of 
authenticity. But this is a trouble which few indi- 
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viduals imagine that they have leisure, ami $tilJ fewer 
find that they have the disposition, to undertake. 
To such men, accordingly, Christianity comes as medi¬ 
cine tendered to the sound, or the solution of an 
enigma to those who are not conscious of the difficulty. 
Its first impression, therefore, upon them is, that of its 
being something superfluous, which they may well 
^fford to do without, j^nd which, therefore, would 
argue a meddlesome pertinacity in those who would 

anxiously direct their attention to it. 

* 

The long continued operation of miracles, also, of 
which the IlibJe requires our bclftf, and the tran¬ 
scendental mysteries which it inculcates as mutters of 
faith, though involving no real improbability, if right!}' 
considered, must ]fv confessed to lie well calculated to 
startle most persons, who roinc for the first time to 
the consideration of its evidences. In order fully to 
appreciate the physical difficulty which even the most 
intelligent and well regulated minds must have felt, 
to conquer their prepossession against revelation, 
occasioned by the detail of preternatural occurrences 
which it records, it will be proper, before we conclude, 
to revert once more to the notice of due of those 

ft 

instinctive operations of our minds, with respect to 
the existence of which, as we have before observed, 
all metaphysicians appear to be agreed. The opera¬ 
tion alluded to has been already stated to be that 4>y 
which, prior to, and independently of, all systematic 
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reasoning, wc derive our belief in the permanency and 
inviolability of the ordinary laws of nature from the 
Bimple fact of our own past personal experience. It 
has been often and often repeated by those persons 
who have most studied the phenomena of the human 

* e 

mind, that, in, consequence of our inability to trace 
any connexioirbetwecn cause and effect, we can have 
no possible ground for anticipating the recurrence o( 
any, the most natural incident, beyond that of our 
recollection of the uniformity of its past occurrence 
under analogous circumstances. Such are the strange 
processes by which we reason, that this axiom, which 
in fact supplies the strongest theoretical argument in 
favour of wliat we should deem miracles, (inasmuch 
as it would show that, for any thii\g we know to file 
♦contrary, any result whatever may be the result of 
> any antecedent operation,) still affords, practically, 
the most powerful, though not the most sound, pre* 
sumption against them. * “ Such and such things 
happen in a certain order; therefore they will always 
so happen.” This is, perhaps, the first general 
maxim at which the human mind, in the commence- 
meat of life; arrives. No doubt Providence has wisely 
contrived, not only that every man, but probably, that 
every animal endued with consciousness, in order that 
it may be enabled to procure its own subsistence, should 
hmre a necessary and instinctive impression, that cer¬ 
tain effects will invariably result from certain causes. 
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But it is obvious, that this conclusion is the result 
of no legitimate process of ratiocination. “ It is impos¬ 
sible," says Hume, “ that this inference of the (brute) 
animal can be founded on any process of argument 
or reasoning, by which he concludes, thnt*likc events 

must follow like objects, and that the course of nature 

* 

will always be regular in its operations. For if there 
sbe, irreality, any argunients of this nature, they surely 
lie too abstruse for the observation of such imperfect 
understandings; since it may well employ the utmost 
care and attention of a philosophic genius to discover 
and observe them. Animals, therefore, are not guided 
in these inferences by reasoning; neither are chil¬ 
dren : neither are the generality of mankind, in their 
« 

ordinary actions and conclusions: neither are phila * „ 
gophers themselves , who, in all the active parts of 
lift* arc, in the main, the same with the vulgar, and * 
aru governed by the same maxims. Nature must 
have provided some other principle, of more ready 
and more general use and application; nor can an 
operation of such immense consequence in life as that 
of inferring effects from causes be trusted to the un- t 
certain process of reasoning and argumentation* Were 
this doubtful with regard to men, it seems to admit 
of no question with regard to the brute creation; 
and the conclusion being once firmly established in 
the one, we have a strong presumption, from all the 
rules of analogy, that it ought to be tfriiversally ad- 
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* mittcd, without any exception or reserve. It is 
custom alone which engages animals, from every object 
that strikes their senses, to infer its usual attendant, 
and carries their imagination, from the appearance of 
the one, to conceive the other in that particular 
manner which we denominate belief. No other ex¬ 


planation can he given of this operation, in all the - 
higher as well as lower claises of sensitive being* 


which fall under our notice and observation V* 


With¬ 


out tliis powerful association here stated, it would 
undoubtedly he impossible for us not only to pro¬ 
vide for coming occurrences, but even duly to avail 
ourselves of the present blessings which the bounty 
of the Creator has spread before us. The sceptical 
philosopher, however, from whose writings the above 
extract is made, has attached so much importance to 
this fact, that upon it, that is to say, upon our pre¬ 
sumed incapability of believing any thing which is 
contrary to our uniform past experience, he has built 
his celebrated dictum, that “ no testimony whatever 
is sufficient to establish a miracle/’ It is, to be sure. 


. somewhat inconsistent, in a statement thus undoubt- 


ingly promulgated, that this bold proposition should 
be admitted by its propounder to be founded, as is 
above seen, upon no necessary, nor even probable, 
inference of the reason; but to be a mere consequence 


1 Huirie's Essay on the Reason of Animals, 
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of the arbitrary construction of the mind; and that 
he should allow, almost in the same breath, that no, 
however portentous, deviation from the general order 
of events, independently of that instinctive associa¬ 
tion, ought, properly, to excite in us any surprise 
whatever. “ The bread,*’ says he, “ which J for- 
’ merly eat, nourished me; that is, a body of such 
Sensible qualities was, at that time, endued with such 
secret powers. But, does it follow that other bread 
must also nourish me at another time, and that like' 
sensible qualities must always be attendcMl with the 
like secret powers ? The consequence seems nowise 
necessary What is this admission, then, hut that 
there is nothing in what wc should grant to he a real 
miracle, that is to say, a decided deviation from seem¬ 
ingly established cause and effect, which, in strict 
reason, ought to surprise us ? Hut such contradic¬ 
tions arc, perhaps, to he expected the moment that 
we launch into the region of metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tions. In a certain sense, however, the sincerost 
Christian believer will readily grant the greater part, 
though, assuredly, lie will not assent to the entire 
whole, of the foregoing assertions. He wilh cheer¬ 
fully acknowledge, with Hume, that knowing really 
nothing of the necessary connexion of causation, wo 
have no reason, theoretically, for supposing any mi- 


1 Hume's Sceptical DoubU. 
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racle whatever (using that word in its commonly re¬ 
ceived acceptation) to be really impossible: but he 
will also allow, because it is what every reasonable 
person must feel, that the natural, and almost neces¬ 
sary, presumption of our minds is$ that the older of 
nature, such as we know it from experience to be, is, 
as a general rule, fixed and permanent. It is ob¬ 
vious, however, and should never be forgotten, that, 
whilst the former of these propositions is a direct in¬ 
ference from the principles of sound and laborious 
reasoning, the latter is an inert and involuntary 
animal impression only. We believe in il, because 
we find ourselves, from the constitution of our .nature, 
impelled to do so; but we can assign no other reason 
for it than that God, for wise, practical, hut secondary 
purposes, lias so disposed us. The fact is, that the 
moment that we examine this last axiom, the more 
we find ourselves obliged to question its philosophical 
accuracy. Nothing, assuredly, can be more experi¬ 
mentally certain, than that the phenomena of nature 
have not always been what they are at this moment. 
And yet we can no more conceive the fact of a crea¬ 
tion of the universe, or that of the first production of 
any single plant or animal, than we can any of the 
most astounding miracles of Scripture. Such occur¬ 
rences are certainly equally opposed, with those last 
mentioned, to our daily and uniform experience, and 
therefore, according to Hume’s aigument, ought to 
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be equally revolting to the understanding. But with * 
regard to those former facta, they axe ns certain and 
demonstrable as any the best attested occurrences of 
our own times. That such things have been, is no 
longer*a doubt with the most hardened and pertina¬ 
cious sceptic. But if so, there is assuredly no reason 
why we should stop at thia point, and, having ad¬ 
mitted the uncertainty of the test of mere experience 
thus far, should deny that the same argument may he 
legitimately extended much farther. 

Though, however, such an inference would seem 
to be nothing more than what is strictly reasonable, 
still, we repeat, the blind and instinctive impression 
of the human mind is on the other side. All per¬ 
sons whatever in their ordinary, and the greater pro¬ 
portion of mankind in their permanent, habits, arc 
startled and offended by any assertion of the* reality 
of what, in common language, and under common cir¬ 
cumstances, would be deemed impossibilities. The 
ignorant no less than the learned can say what is 
accordant with, or contrary to, their personal expe¬ 
rience, and by far the greater portion of mankind, 
whether ignorant or learned, will reason no* further. 
It requires, in fact, no small degree of the power of 
philosophical abstraction, to perceive that many things, 
which by the vulgar are considered as impossibilities, 
are not only possible but necessary inferences from 
undoubted premises. Until, however, this truth he 
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4 made not only demonstrable, but familiar to the 
mind, a prejudice against the wonders related in 
Scripture must ever, to a certain degree, exist in the 
breasts of even the devout and well disposed, whilst 
the same facts will be exultingly selected from the 
general context of revelation, by the thoughtless and 
profane, as triumphant proofs of the credulity of the 
single-minded, and the utter incredibility of the whole 
theory of our faith. But the influential causes, to 
which we must attribute the widely extending in¬ 
difference amongst worldly men with respect to 
evangelical truth, do not terminate here. Christ¬ 
ianity, we should recollect, in addition to its being 
exposed in limine to the strong involuntary objection 
above alluded to, finds also a still more formidable, 
because a far less innocent, predisposition of the 
human mind arrayed against it, from the many sacri¬ 
fices of presumed personal convenience it requires, 
and the difficult course of spiritual discipline which 
it would enforce. Here, again, every metaphysician 
will tell us, that, independently of the moral disqua¬ 
lification which licentious habits create for the per¬ 
ception of the intrinsic beauty of true holiness, an¬ 
other objection to its reception occurs, founded like 
the former rather upon the mechanism and original 
constitution of our minds, than upon real exercise of 
the reasoning powers. The first and instinctive im¬ 
pulse of every person, not with respect to religious 
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questions only, but in all the common transactions of - 
life, is to believe rather what he Wishes to be true, 
than what actually is so. This impression, an un- 
reasonable and a mischievous one no doubt, suggests 
itself uncalled for,, and, in nine cases out of ten, in¬ 
fluences the choice and moulds the opinions of the 
average members of society ; whilst, on the other 

p 

hand, that strength of mind, which setting passion 
and prejudice apart, withholds its judgment till it has 
found substantial reasons on which to found an in¬ 
ference, is attained with difficulty, and consequently 
falls to the lot of comparatively few. In no case;, 
however, perhaps, does the above-mentioned unrea¬ 
soning prejudice operate more widely than in that of 
the formation of our religious opinions. A business¬ 
like, calculating, and money-making community, do 
not readily turn aside from their favourite course 
in pursuit of inquiries of this nature, where no imme¬ 
diate worldly advantage is at hand to reward their 
labour. So Jong, accordingly, as they can keep the 
momentous questions of revelation at a distance, and 
by so doing can contrive to know no more of it than 
that it requires their belief in prodigies perfectly 
unlike to any thing which has ever occurred within 
their own knowledge, whilst they feel also that its 

a 

entire adoption would stand in the way of that self- 
indulgence to which the corrupt human heart is so 
naturally prone, religious belief in the full, strict. 
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evangelical sense of the term, must to them be really 
impossible* Pumlc decorum, and an ide& that a pro¬ 
fessed deference to the established worship of the 
country is uequiral of them as citizens, may procure 
their external assent to its forms; and so long as 
tbit natural sense of the rules of morality, which the 
Christian revelation has so much heightened and 
improved, even in the case of tli&e who deny its 
evidences, continues to supply a general standard lor 
their conduct, they may pass through life perhaps not 
ouly%lausibly, but really usefully, as members of the 
social community. Examples, however, such as 
these can never be quoted os a realization of the 
blessed effects which Christianity was intended to 
produce among the human race. 

Wc should form a very inadequate notion of the 
value of the Gospel, wefo we to suppose that it had 
completed its work when it had smoothed the rough 
exterior of public manners, and, having inculcated u 
certain series of moral maxims much too refined and 
uneartlily for the mere worldly mind to adopt, as a 
rule of practice, or even to appreciate, that it has 
left human nature as cold and as incapable of holy 
aspirations as it found it. That stupendous dispen¬ 
sation is assuredly, if true, far, very for, too elaborate 
an arrangement of Providence to rest contented with 
this humble result. It is either something vastly 
superior to every possible worldly object, or it is 
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' nothing. N* reasonable Christian* t^y more than any 
other reasonable person, believes gratuitously, unne¬ 
cessarily, and from a natural prcdftspo|ition, in miracles; • 
He knows, he sees us clearly as Hume or any other 


sceptic, that God never disturbs thq. established order 
of his own works, but for sortie truly extraordinary 


and paramount object. If, then, notwithstanding this 
original bias to Ac contrary, the overpowering force 


of external and internal evidence obliges him to 

4 

admit that such preternatural interpositions have 


really taken place; and if he finds that the Ihoice 


between assent and unbelief is after all ir choice of 


difficulties, and yet that upon due and cautious exa¬ 
mination he cannot but. admit that the affirmative 


side of the question is, beyond comparison, the most 
probable, still the very feeling of amazement with 
which he concludes his enquiry leaves him under an 
awe-struck impression of the infinite importance of 
the mysterious truths thus furred upon his conviction. 

What, then, is the reasonable, the only conclusion, 
to which he can arrive ? That lie cannot, consistently 
with any rule of sound argument, any more than 
conformably with what he conceives to be "the un¬ 
equivocal language of revelation, make common cause 
with the Unitarian, the Sociniun, or the Arian. He 
feels that lie has no alternative but that of receiving 
Scripture as a whole, or of rejecting it as a whole. 
He sees no diminution of the difficulty, if, discarding 


a a 
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as human aupejradditions the , larger portion of the 
recorded miracles of Holy Writ, he is compelled by 
the cogency of proof to retain any. Granting tile 
reality of one, whether that one he the miracle of 
inspiration, the miracle ofprophecy, or the miracle of 
th£ transmutation of natural objects, he knows that 
he has conceded the great question at issue, and that 
henceforward there remains no other point at which he 
can reasonably stop in the course of his admissions, 
than the full boundary line of Scripture itself. 

But if he receive the whole of what we are taught 
tp acknowledge as God’s word, it will, then, assuredly 
b* to him as the most stupendous and most excellent 
of God's gifts. It will strictly be his “ Emmanuel, 
God with us.” It will identify him in interests and 
in feeling with every thing, however noble and tran¬ 
scendental, which his imagination can conceive, or to 
which his most rapturous wishes can aspire. It will 
open all heaven before him, because he will know that 
the price of heaven has already been jiaid on his 
account; and it will scale and purge his eyesight 
with regard to every tiling connected with the earth. 
It will inculcate no fanaticism, no ascetic mortifica¬ 
tions, no contemptuous disregard or hard-hearted 
suppression of the charities of social and domestic 
life; for such are the false deductions of a morose 
human philosophy, following up its own harsh and 
narrow principles'under the influence of superstitious 
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terror and unenlightened reason. But he will, not- 

v» 

withstanding, leum to sw every thing in its proper 

proportions, and in its true colours. He will think 

less of this world, only because he will think of hea- 

veil the more; hut his dealings with mankind will 

be in all fervour of affection, and cheerfulness, and 

guileless simplicity of heart. He will love man, 

because the principle of his religion is love, and be- 

* 

cause be knows that for the sake of man his gracious 
Redeemer quitted heaven and became a sojourner and 
an outcast upon earth ; and he will love Chid with an 
intensity of which every other modification of religious 
belief is incapable, because no other religion teaches 
that our Creator has done fur us what the Gospel 
assures us that he has done. Need we, then, ask 
the superfluous question whether Christianity, thus 
considered and thus adopted, will make him wiser and 
better ? and if such he the certain result of its adop¬ 
tion, need we again ask whether that system of belief 
is really from God l “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them/’ is the infallible criterion to which every 
Christian believer will confidently appeal in vindica¬ 
tion of the hope which is in him: being fully assured 
that those tenets must be founded upon an immoveable 
basis of truth, the necessary consequence of which is 
to afford the best, or rather the only, explanation of 
the mysteries of God's Providence, and, whilst it 
kills in their first growth every germinating principle 

a a 2 
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of vice, to develops a capability of spiritual holiness in 
man, of the possibility of which mere human reason 
could not have afforded us the slightest conception. 


In the preceding dissertation an attempt has been 
made to give a summary sketch of the entire system 
of revelation, by tracing the converging tendency of 
its various integral parts from first to last, as they 
unite to form one consistent design, and terminate in 
the establishment of a few most momentous proposi¬ 
tions. The execution of the design has, from the 
extensive nature of the subject, been necessarily ge¬ 
neral and superficial: still, however, r the mode of 
treating it here pursued will not, it is trusted, be 
without its use to many persons (whether coming 
under the denomination of believers or sceptics) 
whose attention mav not have been accustomed to 
consider the uniformity of plan which appears to 
pervade the whole of God’s dealings with mankind, 
should they, and more especially should the latter, 
be disposed to atford to it a small portion of their 
consideration. To readers of the former description 
it cannot, to say the least, be otherwise than bene¬ 
ficial, to acquire the habit of taking larger and more 
comprehensive views than they have yet done of the 
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subject matter of their belief, and of thus confirming 
their previous impression of the truth of the various 
component doctrines of their religion, by observing 
how impossible it is to wrest any of them singly and 
severally from its general contexture without the 
dislocation of the whole, and in fact without over¬ 
turning the very fundamental principles of natural 
theology itself. In this respect the design of the 
comprehensive survey of the theory of Christianity 
hen* attempted will bear some resemblance to that of 
the blank outline maps which we place in the hands 
of young students in geography, by the aid of which 
the grouping and relative connexion of the several 
districts are rendered more easy of apprehension, 
than would be the case were they to commence bv 

* V 

entangling themselves in minute questions of detail. 
In theology more especially, and more markedly than 
in other pursuits, an acquaintance with the actual 
location of a principle in the system of which it forms 
a part is absolutely necessary foT the purpose of its 
proper elucidation. A difficulty which would he in¬ 
superable when considered as a detached proposition, 
often assumes the character of an obvious and neces¬ 
sary inference, when viewed in its proper position as 
a member of a connected series of correlative axioms. 

With the sceptic, again, tlie appeal here made to 
principles recognised l^ himself, and to the test of 
uniform experience, may, it is hoped, operate as an 
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inducement to commence a farther and more elaborate 
examination, in all its minuter details, of the great 
question at issue, upon which he is imperatively 
urged by every principle of duty, interest, and sober 
reason, to return an impartial verdict. It is an ob¬ 
vious truth, that with the active business-like man of 
the world, the dogmatical inculcation of insulated 
doctrines of religion, however vital in themselves, nnd 
however really substantiated by strong external evi¬ 
dence, rarely succeeds. To minds thus preoccupied 
by the speculations of the passing hour, the mysterious 
dicta of our faith necessarily announce themselves 
with an air of paradox, when presented one by one, 
without reference to the other truths which ought to 
precede or accompany them. Abstract and impal¬ 
pable doctrines are never accepted by us willingly, nor 
considered impartially, where no previous moral 

habits predispose us for their reception, and no 

« 

strongly marked semblance of probability gives them 
an urgent claim upon our attention. Of all subjects 
of intellectual research, accordingly, that of theology, 
if we would ground our faith upon immoveable prin¬ 
ciples, requires the widest process of induction and 
the most thorough investigation of the indubitable 
principles of our own nature, and of the general laws 
of God’s moral government. Partial, desultory, and 
confined views, whilst they present an almost insur¬ 
mountable stumbling-block in the path of the sceptic, 
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afford also an unsafe resting place for the faith of even 
the best disposed Christian believer. It is only after 
a long ani^continuous effort of the understanding that 
the mist which envelopes these transcendental ques¬ 
tions gradually disperses, and we begin to perceive 
clearly, how, by the intimate interlacement of doctrine 
with doctrine, the great truths of revelation mutually 
aid and support one another. When the mind, by 
habitual contemplation, has become thoroughly fami¬ 
liarized with the wonders of the spiritual world, then, 
and not till then, the necessity not only of believing 
something, but of believing what, if broadly stated to 
the indolent and indiiferent, will appear to be a de¬ 
gree of gratuitous credulity, forces itself irresistibly 
oil the conviction. 

It is on this account that the singular intellectual 
character of the age in which we live must tend to 
fill every well-wisher to the cause of religion and to 
mankind with feelings of anxiety, if not of alarm. 
This observation is not made from any disposition to 
augur altogether unfavourably of those habits of men¬ 
tal enterprise which mark the present day. Con¬ 
vinced, as we arc, that the rapid movement tfhich is 
now taking place in the course of events is part of 
that progressive system which the wisdom of Pro¬ 
vidence has destined to lead to the ultimate benefit 
of his creatures, we cannot doubt but that there 
exists, somewhere or other, in the busy scene around 
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us, a sanative principle, which will deaden the energy 
of much of that moral poison which at present seems 
so copiously to- infect the stream of science. It is 
the almost exclusively earthly tendency of the intel¬ 
lectual pursuits of the existing generation, and not 
the pursuits themselves, which we fear and depre¬ 
cate. The evils resulting from the abuse of know¬ 
ledge are not, indeed, peculiar to our own age. So 
long as the heart of n$an continues to be what it is, 
intelligence, like every other power, will as often be 
converted into a principle of mischief as of benefit. 
Be the favourite science of the moment what it mav, 
it will, according to the opposite views of individuals, 
afford implements for the attack, no less than argu¬ 
ments for the defence, of religion. A century ago, 
when the comparative stagnation of the public mind, 
by the greater degree of leisure which accompanied 
it, impressed upon our literature a more abstracted 
ant! visionary character than that which attaches to 
the more practical studies of our present men of let¬ 
ters, metaphysical studies, the legitimate pursuit of 
which may be numbered among the most effective 
auxiliaries of sound theology, supplied, as is well 
kjiown, some of the most powerful aids to the genius 
of infidelity* A science which, as if by the touch of 
a magician, could make the whole material universe, 
as it were, disappear from our view, leaving to us 
nothing but thin and impalpable abstractions in its 
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place, and which by attempting to explain the origin 
and growth of our ideas, and even the nature and 
constitution of the human soul, could contrive to ren¬ 
der tiie fundamental axioms of Theism and morality 
equivocal in the conceptions of the half-informed, 
was naturally laid hold of with eagerness, as an 
excuse for their unbelief, by those persons whose* 
unaspiring object it was to confine the whole scojk* 
and energy of our spiritual faculties within the nar¬ 
row boundaries of this world’s business. The* de¬ 
lusion was strong whilst it lasted, but, like all other 
systems of unsubstantial philosophy, was no less 
transient. The age of unprofitable, and often of mis¬ 
chievous, idealism is now gone by, and has left little 
bellind it to attract and interest the present genera¬ 
tion, except the recollection of undecided controver¬ 
sies, and a few plausible ill-confirmed conjectures. 
The tendency of the literature of our own times is, 
unfortunately, in some important respects, of a"*di- 
rcctly contrary description. If the mysteries of the 
immaterial world were formerly ransuckrd with n 
petulant and profane curiosity, the fault now lies in 

the opposite extreme. With a strong dislike to 

* 

every thing approaching to the reveries of abstrac¬ 
tion, and, in fact, to every thing which does not con¬ 
tribute its share to the business of the passing 
moment, the public sentiment has adopted a con¬ 
temptuous tone with respect to the merely con tern- 
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plative sciences which inclines us occasionally to 
look back almost with regret to the visionary studies 
of our forefathers. If metaphysical pursuits did 
nothing more than give us more accurate notions of 
the real conditions of actual existence, and shew us 
how unlike our sensible and bodily perceptions are 
to the mysterious and inaccessible objects which they 
represent, they would, when duly culthated, form no 
unimportant preparative for the discussion of the 
abstruse questions of theology. Hut it is rarely that 
we are content thus to travel the middle and the 


safest path. 


There Is an exclusiveness in the tastes 


of the human faculties which seldom contents itself 


w ith the mere preference of one course of study to 
another. The occupation of the moment must he as 
ever}' thing to us, and ever}' other mode of mental 
exercise as nothing. What Cicero so justly remarked 
of the dangerous tendency of the epicurean doc¬ 
trines, namely, that by discussing too exclusively the 
properties of material objects, they almost, of neces¬ 
sity, overlooked those spiritual entities the existence 
of which they professed to acknowledge, may afford 
a salutary hint to those persons who can anticipate 
no danger to the cause of religion from that eager 
attention to secular concerns which marks the times 


in which we live. “ Cum in rerum naturd duo quae- 
rendu sint, unum, quae inqtcria sit ex qua quaeque 
res cfticiatur; altcrum, quae vis sit quae quidque 
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efficiat, de materia disseruerunt, vim et caustm rffi- 
ciendi reliquerunt It is not, we trust, speaking 
uncharitably, to assert, that at the present moment, 
those sciences, which have for their immediate object 
the investigation of material objects, have got more 
than their due ascendancy in general estimation; and 
whilfct that state of things continues, infidelity of a cer¬ 
tain kind must he the necessary consequence. Infide¬ 
lity, we say, of a certain kind; for that to which we 
allude is rather the negative unbelief resulting from 
indolence, inattention, pre-occupation, worldly views, 
and a general distaste for the abstractions of speculative 
research, than that of an elaborate and well-digested 
system. The world is, at present, as little disposed 
to lend an attentive ear to the metaphysical Atheist 
as to the metaphysical Christian jwilcmic. The in¬ 
fidelity, therefore, which we have reason to dread, is 
more that of pampered and selfish internal sentiment 
than that of open profession. The name of Christian 
may not he disavowal as a generic appellation, but 
the pure and high-minded feeling to which that de¬ 
signation in strictness belongs would probably l>e 
found to exist in far too weak a degree in tli/' breasts 
of a large portion of the active members of society at 
present, to supply them with that energetic spirit of 
resistance which is necessary to enable them to com¬ 
pete successfully with the worldly tendencies too 
natural to us all. 
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Few states of mind are, perhaps, less accessible to 
conviction, in theological matters, than that which is 
characterized by the languor and indifference now 
described. Tlu; speculative student, who loves to 
launch into the thin impalpabilities of the ideal 
world, in order to make his meditations substantially 
useful, requires only that the current of his thoughts 
should be turned in the proper direction, and that he 
should possess the soundness of principle necessary 
to enable him to l>estow upon eaeli respective pro¬ 
position its fitting and impartial examination. Mean¬ 
while, bis habitual intercourse with spiritual things 
supplies a proper training to fit him for the appre¬ 
hension of religious topics. Hut the mind of the 
professed utilitarian presents scarcely a single point 
of approach for the arguments of the theologian. 
Address to it singly the various constituent doctrines 
of revelation, and they are instantaneously rejected, 
as resting upon little and equivocal external proof, 
and unsupported by any collateral probabilities. Call 
its attention to the theorv and consistency of our re- 

m 

ligion as a whole, and we challenge it to an enquiry 
for which, as requiring an elaborate experimental 
survey of all the multifarious circumstances of our 
nature, it can afford neither sufficient time nor per¬ 
severance. Such is the practical state of unbelief of 
on active era like the present, which is the more 
difficult to deal with, because, having no professed 
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theory of scepticism, there is no peculiar train of 
argument more especially adapted to command its 
notice. And yet we may confidently assert, that if 
society is destined to escape from the dislocation 
which threatens it, from the singular state of excite¬ 
ment which, from a combination of causes, pervades, 
at present, the whole civilized world, it will neither 
be the labour of the legislator, nor the ingenuity of 
the secular philosopher, but the corrective spirit of 
religion, in other words, the kindly, the humble, the 
self-denying principles of Christianity, which must 
accomplish the object. 

There is something necessarily solemn, under any 
circumstances, in the idea of vast political commu¬ 
nities, moving rapidly forward even in the course of 
legitimate improvement ; but the feeling must be one 
of terror, if we have reason to believe that the great 
cement of the social system, the only effective bond 
of union between the discordant elements of human 
passion, is wanting at the very moment when its 
presence is most needful. At such a crisis all may 
look well for a short period of time, but the slightest 
agitation may, in an instant, disperse the whole in¬ 
tricate machinery into unseemly fragments. We 
speak seriously, and from the deepest conviction, 
when we say, that such is the kind of alarm which 
the existing aspect of society is calculated to suggest. 
With true piety for our load-star, and brotherly love 
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and forbearance for our principle of action, we feel 
confident, not only that all may, but that all will, be 
well. No friend to mankind can wish the human 
mind to retrograde in its movements; but every 
well disposed person must be deeply solicitous that 
the sedative and salutary coercion resulting from a 
paramount conviction of religious responsibility may 
regulate and restrain every its slightest tendency to 
deviate from the right and smooth path. If the next 
generation he not destined to act a fearful and me¬ 
lancholy, we may venture to anticipate that it will 
perform a comparatively enviable, part. The seeds 
of good and evil are abundantly sown, and accord¬ 
ingly, as the genial glow of Christianity, or the chill 
season of scepticism, shall prevail, the better or the 
worse principle will spring up. 

Meanwhile, the theological disputant should re¬ 
collect, that the prepossessed and carnal mind is 
little disposed to be won over to belief by undue 
severity of objurgation, or dogmatism in argument. 
The Christian revelation, we believe, from the sin¬ 
cere st conviction, to afFord by far the most probable 
exposition of the modes of the divine government 
ever offered to the apprehension of man. Believing 
this, then, we ought to be both willing and able to 
meet the adversary upon his ovyi ground; to shew 
him that, even upon his own principles, the very 
points against which he contends supply the most 
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rational solution of his difficulties; and that., turn 
where he will, whether to unassisted reason or to re¬ 
velation, he must either he contented with a faith 
which, accepting much upon external testimony, and 
arriving at something more by legitimate research, is 
disused to repose its main confidence upon a well* 
founded presumption of the Divine goodness, or that, 
abandoning that ground, he must be prepared to 
descend, step by step, into the most gloomy abyss of 
hopeless scepticism. False positions iu theological 
argument, however conscientiously maintained, false 
excitement and over-statements, unseemly and un¬ 
hallowed instruments at all times, and even had taste 
and want of discrimination in the expression of our 
feelings, are nut likely to escape without censure or 
ridicule in an acute* and critical age, such as our own. 
A Christian teacher, accordingly, who, as such, would 
be effectively useful to the busy community around 
him, must, so far as his avocations uill permit, keep 
pace with the times in all the accomplishments of 
rational and ornamental knowledge. He must not 
allow to his opponents the ready and plausible sub¬ 
terfuge, that his belief is the result of his ignorance, 
or of the narrowiKHs of his conceptions. According 
to the description given of him by his Divine 
Master, he must consider himself as 11 a light set 
upon a hill," towards which others arc to look, and 
by which they arc to direct their steps. He must be 
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ashamed neither of his faith m>r of his ignorance, 
where both one and the other are in conformity with 
the Gospel standard. He must not withhold, through 
an unworthy timidity, the avowal of principles, of the 
solidity of which be is conscientiously convinced, 
nor, at the same time, must he flinch from admitting 
that, with %U his real confidence and satisfaction in 
the correctness of his own views, he is still, in many 
rgspects, walking through life by faith only. Acting 
thus, he may be assured, that from the moment that 
the world ceases to treat him with scorn, as a vi¬ 
sionary and an enthusiast, it will begin to turn to¬ 
wards him with feelings of respect. And when this 
sentiment prevails, in its turn, no small vantage 
ground is gained for the furtherance of his projects 
of usefulness. The first object is to excite t^e sober 
attention of mankind ; the second, to kindle a will¬ 
ingness nujji desire to be better instructed. The point 
of repulsion once past, tin* victory over unbelief is 
half secured. The innate principles of conscience 
and morality, and those thrilling associations result¬ 
ing from our connexion with the things of the im¬ 
material world, which exist in everv human breast, 
and require only to be roused in order to make them - 
selves perceived, will, with God’s blessing, do the 
rest. The evidences of our faith arc, by the wisdom 
of Providence, so nicely balanced, that they are never 
gratuitously obtruded upon the mind which turns 

9 
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away From them* nor withheld from those ‘who pcr- 
sevcringlv seek after them. If scepticism is a sin 
against religious morality, it is because it is* most 
frequently a consequence of coldness of heart* and of 
an indifference to the purest and noblest aspirations 
of our nature. # Belief, accordingly, depends upon 
the will and upon a proper discipline of the affections 
much more than worldly men'Ore Willing to allow: 
so much no, that we may safely challenge the whole 
annals of scepticism to produce a single example of 
a person* who, having carefully examined all the ar¬ 
guments for and against the credibility of revelation, 
and with a sincere anxiety to arrive at the truth, has 

concluded his course bv deliberately, and from eon- 

• • 

seientious conviction, taking bin part, with the un¬ 
believer. 
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